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The Hiſtory of Delaval. 
64 1 Have already, if I recolle& right, told 
you ſome part of my hiſtory—the effect of 
my ſorrows you are acquainted with. I am 
now about to ſubmit my conduct to your 
judgment; perhaps to hazard your eſteem, 
by acquainting you with the cauſe, ' ſince 
perhaps you will not think it adequate to 
that effect. 

Nothing, I believe, entails ſuch miſery on 
the offspring, as that arbitrary cruelty which 
has compelled the unhappy parents to wed 
from motives of intereſt or pride, when 
oppoſite inclinations muſt inſure mifery on 
them. Such was the ſtate of my father 
VOL. 111, R compelled 
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compelled early in life to marry a rich heireſs. 


I would not ſpeak diſreſpectfully of my 


mother, but certainly Miſs Crofts was by 
no means equal to my father either in 
education or . underſtanding : their taſtes 
were likewiſe; unfortunately, totally oppo- 
ſite ;—my father was attached to ſolitude, 
fond of ſtudy, fond of domeſtic comfort ; 
his lady, on the contrary, had been accul- 
tomed to live in Ayle, as it is termed, from 

her birth; ſhe had married to become a 
Counteſs, and ſhe determined to enjoy her 
rank. Thus, in eternal controverſy and 
unhappineſs, were the faireſt years of my 
poor father's life waſted : at length he had 
a family ;—this was a ſource of comfort; 
but even this, as his children advanced in 
years, was denied him. 

Lionel and Anne were both diſpoſed « of 
at Eton and Queen- ſquare. To this my 
father reluctantly agreed; but when my 
mother declared that I muſt follow, accom+ 
panied by. ſeveral bitter ſarcaſms on my 
father's conduct and diſpoſition, he made 
this anſwer, Which, young as I was, made 
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ſuch an impreſſion upon me, that I have 
never forgotten it. Madam,” ſaid he, I 
have agreed to your diſpoſal of. two of my 
children ;—pardon me if I limit your power. 
In the fate of Contade, whom your ladyſhip 
has been pleaſed to ſay you deteſt, from his 
perſonal reſemblance to me, you cannot be 
intereſted ; him, therefore, I will myſelf 
take charge of; he ſhall be that ſolace to 
my heart which I have elſewhere ſought in 
vain.” 

« My father was peremptory ; and Ho 
that time I was ſeldom out of his fight. 

„Oh Montague! let me deſcribe the 
conduct of that excellent man, and. bear 
with me, while I dwell with melancholy fond- 
neſs on his memory. He had placed, his 
whole comfort in me; in me his hopes, his 
10ys, his affections centered; yet that affec- 
tion never degenerated into weakneſs— 
thoſe hopes never pointed to impoſſibilities: 
he was rigid, yet indulgent. When once 
refuſed, I knew no . importunity would 
avail; and never was I refuſed, unleſs reaſon 
clearly pointed out the abſurdity of my 
om B 2 requeſt; 
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requeſt ;—yet often, when he foreſaw it was 
not cbvious, ſufficiently ſo for my compre- 
henfion, he would ſuffer me to gain my wiſh, 
and rather choſe I ſhould learn experience 
myſelf, by inconvenience, than hazard my 
affection, by checking me with the com- 
mon expreſſion of the propriety of children's 
ſubmiſſion to the maturer judgment of 
Farents ;—a propriety which, as they can- 
not comprehend, they do not acknowledge ; 
and they do not reſpect the judgment, while 
they deteſt the power which enforces it. For 
his own caprice, nay, even for his own plea- 
ſure, he denied me nothing; even if he deſired 
my company, if my inclination led me elfe- 
where, he oppoſed me not. Thus did he 
convince my infant judgment, that my hap- 
pineſs was his only wiſh ; thus, never com- 
pelled to be in his preſence, and always 
meeting with {miles from him, to be with 
him was my chief pleaſure. Obſerving this, 
attached him to me yet more cloſely : when 
overcome with vexations, the ſource of 
which it hurts me to explore, he would always 
ſeek for me, not to vent his ſpleen, as is the 
N | common 
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common caſe, but to careſs ime, to join in 
play, and, by my affection, to cheer the 
gloom of his mind. My dear Conrade!” 
he uſed to ſay, come and make me merry 
I believe you are the only thing in all the 
world which loves me. —I weary you—lI 
dwell too long on this ſubject I talk of the 
days which are gone with the fondneſs of old 
age they were ſome of the ſweeteſt of my 
life. Feeling this affection for my father 
affection which the coldneſs of the grave has 
not ſubdued, I have been amazed to obſerve 
how ſeldom inſtances of {ſuch affection are to 
be met with. I have ſince, however, learnt to 
account for this. Fathers in general are too 
apt to conſider children as objects contemp- 
tible, or at leaſt unimportant ; their reye- 
rence, their affection, they ſuppoſe certain; 
they muſt follow as matters of courſe :—to 
take any pains to inſure them would be 
abſurd, or at leaſt ſuperfluous ; they are looked 
upon as the play-things of an hour, the butts 
of ill-natured ridicule, or the patient ſufferers 
of ill-humour, which dares not elſewhere 
vent itſelf. The good mother too, who, by 

capricious 
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"capricious: weakneſs, or oceaſional foolifh 
' indulgence, as often, however, contraſted by 
-reſtraint as abſurd, yet engages ſome portion 
of their affection, always repreſents the 
father as the grand object of terror; at the 
ſame time that ſhe vents her occaſional 
ſpleen, by painting all his weakneſs and 
foibles, eſpecially deploring their conſe- 
quences to herſelf ; until the children, from 
being taught to hate, leara to deſpiſe, from 
deſpiſing to revile. Submiſſion becomes 
dreadful, every reſtratnt is a freſh injury, and 
the labouring fpirit looks forward to the 
hope of revenge. That opportunity offers; 
arrived at manhood —reftraint ceaſes—now 
is the time, by extravagance, by debauchery, 
at once to aſſert independence, and to pay 
the long debts of pain and injury Which 
have rankled inveterately in the heart. 
Parents have in general themſelves alone to 
blame for the miſcondu@ of their children; 
they have formed their diſpoſitions, and then 
lament over their own work. Excuſe my 
deviating; this ſubject has always ſtruck my 
mind ſo forcibly, that 1 could not for- 


bear enlarging a little upon it. 
« Thus 
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« Thus were the earlieſt days of my life 
ſpent. As I grew up to youth, my father 
preſided himſelf over my education: of my 
mother, my brother, or my ſiſter, I faw 
little; and I grieve to ſay, that the only 
uneaſy moments which I knew were ſpent in 
their preſence. My mother and lady Anne 
_ exerciſed the molt cutting and cruel raillery 
upon me, and upon my father; and Lionel, 
who, while he ſeemed to conſider us ridicu- 
lous, ſeemed likewiſe to think Tem con- 
temptible, was ger Mir ſilent. On theſe 
occafions, I would ſometimes venture to 
retort ; but always receiving a check from 
my father, accompanied with a ſmile, which 
ſhewed how little he was affected by their 
ſpeeches, I deſiſted. As I yet grew older, 
my father entruſted me with his thoughts, 
and I found, with the deepeſt concern, that 
remorſe preyed upon his heart. I have 
ſacrificed two of my children,” he would ſay, 
to the caprice of a woman, as deſtitute of 
principle as of underſtanding. Anne and 
Lionel, indeed, were become perfectly 
faſhionable; their heads were pervertell, 
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their hearts corrupted. Such, Montague, 
was the beginning of my ſorrows ;—every 
day ſome new folly, ſome new extravagance, 
added to the unhappineſs of my poor father, 
Lionel aſſociated with the moſt profligate of 
the nobility, he looked up to them as models, 
and he followed. their examples but too 
exactly: the principles of virtue had never 
been engraven on his heart ;—how then 
could they appear in his actions? — Bitter 
and dreadful reflection for a parent! my 
father felt it in its fulleſt force he could 
not blame my unhappy brother —he had fol. 


lowed the courſe which cuſtom, which 
faſhion, which education, had pointed out to 
him. He was now of age: my father hoped 
that even yet remonſtrance might be of uſe 
ta him. He took an opportunity one day, 
as Lionel accompanied him and myſelf in a 
walk, to repreſent to him the een of 
us conduct, ; 

„Lionel was perfectly aſtoniſned. Are 
you ſerious, my Lord?“ ſaid he. Poubt- 
leſs Jam. Then I muſt ſuppoſe that your 
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ada very ſeverely I have done nothing 
but what was requilite to ſupport my rank as 
your ſon. Look round, and you will per- 
ceive that my conduct is exactly conform- 
able to that of my acquaintance ; —your 
Lordſhip cannot ſuppoſe it poſſible for mz 
to live in the retired ſtyle of Conrade ; 
beſides, permit me to ſay, it is rather extraor- 
dinary, if your Lordlhip diſapproves of my 
conduct, that this is the firſt time I have 
underſtood it. My father ſighed. That 
I have yet forborn to mention it,” {aid he, 
may, in part, be attributed to the hope I 
indulged, that your good ſenſe, as it arrived 
at maturity, would corre& it, without my 
interference. He then continued to enlarge 
upon the folly, and the baneful conſequences 
of vice; he pleaded earneſtly and affection- 
ately with my brother to reflect upon theſe 
things; he even entreated, and repreſented 
that his own happineſs was connected with 
the good conduct of his children.— Lionel 
was affected. Ah, my Lord!” ſaid he, 
© why have you not always talked to me 
thus? it would have been happineſs, but 
__ no 
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now it is too late; to change now is impoſ- 
fible—abſolutely impoſſible; — then, with a 
ſigh, he left us. Some time afterwarès we 
met my mother :—unuſual anger and fcorn 
ſparkled in her eyes. So, my Lord! P aid 
ſhe, I find you are not content with hay- 
ing one faint in your family; you would 
likewiſe perſuade my Lord C. your eldeſt 
ſon, to turn hermit ; but I believe he under- 
ſtands the value of his title rather better 
than your Lordſhip does that of your own.” 
Would to God,“ ſaid my father, that 
nobody elſe had underſtood it better! my 
title has been my curſe !'— Your Lordſhip 
perhaps has forgotten it was that a/one which 
procured you, a ſplendid fortune,” cried my 
mother, with a look of ineffable ſcorn ; D 
— nevertheleſs, (purſued ſhe) I wiſh to 
remind you of your honour, if you care not 
for your title; —on that, perhaps, you may 
ſet ſome value. You have forgotten your 
promiſe, not to interfere with my ſon and 
daughter; and I muſt entreat that, as here- 
tofore, you will content yourſelf with fuper- 


intending 'the conduet of your favourite, 
3 | who, 
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who, fortunately, will never be curſed with a 
title. Her Ladyſhip diſappeared, “ Vet, 

ſaid my father, claſping my hand, yet, 
Conrade, vou n not 17 your 
mother.” In Wo 
« From this time ; ths [cnt 
my father's brow, and anxiety began to 
prey on his health. One evening, when we 
had been walking a long way, and had for 
fome time been ſilent, he ſuddenly ſtopped, 
and fixing an earneſt and ſolemn look on 
me, * Conrade !* ſaid he, do you think you 
poſſeſs fortitude ?—L was ſurpriſed, and 
aſked an explanation.—* Unhappineſs,” he 
continued. © is unavoidable—you will feel at 
when we are ſeparated for ever—when I thatl 
have paid the debt of nature! you. will 
have relations, indeed, but where will you 
look for a friend? In the world you ſhall 
not find one, my ſon, like him whom you 
will loſe! Often, in the evening, come to 
this ſpot, and think of him I ſhalb not 
leave many an aching heart behind—L ſhall 
but leave a ſpace to be filled more worthily. 
Lam weary of the ſcene which I have paſled; 
B 6. | it. 
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it has been ſtrewn thick with thorns. My 
affections, my hopes, blaſted by the avarice 
of my family; yet, when I ſhall be at reſt, 
when I-ſhall'be far out of the reach of ſor- 
row, my mind, wayward and inconſiſtent, 
dwells fondly on the idea, that you—that 
you at leaſt will grieve when I am gone !'— 
He pauſed, and fixed a look upon me, which 
ſhocks me even now to recolle&t.—* Conrade, 
(be continued) will you not lament my loſs 
a little while? I know not what I anſwered ; 
but my father appeared affected. Forgive 
me, my dear ſon,” ſaid he, for diſtreſſing 
you; it is not that I expect to die ſhortly 
that I ſpeak thus to you; Iam young—I 
may live many years ;—but I am very 
melancholy, (purſued he) Let us return 
this lonely place adds to the n of my 
ſpits.” | 

* Do'not wonder that I fo dds remem- 
ber this converſation of my father's ;—alas! 
it was the laſt Jever heard from him: that 
night,-the firſt, 'the beſt, the only friend I 
them poſſeſſed, was taken from me! I will 
* -weary you, my friend, by dwelling upon 
2; 6 this 
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this ſubject; it but irritates a wound healed, 
but whoſe ſcar is yet tender. I remained 
not an inſtant in the houſe after the death 
of my father, 517; OY 
« ] had compleated my je” year; 
and now, as I had always intended, I deter- 
mined to go to the univerſity a place, as I 

had underſtood, dedicated to ſeriouſneſs, to 
ſtudy, and to religion. I need not tell you 
I was diſappointed in my expectation ; I now 
found that the college contained but few 
diſpoſitions congenial to my own, and even 
with theſe 1 could not form a, friendſhip 
adequate to my ideas. I could not, how- 
ever, avoid being diſappointed ; my hopes 
were fixed upon a chimera—real friendſhip 
can ſcarce ever exiſt between perſons of the 
ſame ſex ;—whether favours are conferred or 
received, we equally loſe our friend. Inthe 
firſt caſe we are hated, in the other deſpiſed. 
If peak, however, generally—there are excep- 
tions—ſuch an one I found in Dalby: I 
was no ftranger to his good qualities, and I 
had long lamented the unfortunate courſe 
he * taken: his own good ſenſe, however, 
| pointed 
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pointed. out its folly—he had the reſolution 
to change it entirely. At this time our 
intimaey / commenced ;—with his character 
you are acquainted—an eulogy from me 
would therefore be ſuperfluous. ; 
* left the univerſity with regret, to take 
Pollocion of the very ample independence 
bequeathed me by my father; and now, for 
the. firſt cen entered into the amuſements 
ef life. 

„The kat, of which I was now poſſeſſor, 
was in the neighbourhood of a large and 
elegant country town, which was frequently 
graced with balls, given by a genteel neigh- 
bourhood. As T was at one of theſe, an 
acquaintance aſked me if I had a mind to 
dance with one of the moſt lovely girls in 
the world—faying, he would introduce me. 
J accepted his offer with eagerneſs, and he 
led me up the room. I obſerved, ſitting by 
Al elderly lady, two of the ſweeteſt figures I 
had ever ſeen; my moſt vivid ideas had 
never painted any thing half fo lovely ;— 
the innocent diffidence and awe which 
appeared on their countenance, the modeſt 
0591199 implicit y 
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ſimplicity of their dreſs, and the graceful 
elegance of their manner, added to their 
beauty; and I warmly ſeconded the opinion 
of my friend. We approached : Lady 
Elſtone,” ſaid he to the elder lady, permit 
me to introduce to you my friend, the 
honourable Mr. Delaval '—Her Ladyſhip 
received me with a gracious ſmile, and imme- 
diately introduced her two lovely companions 
by the name of St. Leger. TI ventured to 
folicit the favour of the hand of the elder— 
that of the younger was already engaged by 
my friend. 

Never did I experience an evening of 
ſuch pleaſure ;—the timidity of my lovely 
partner gradually” wore away ; ſhe deigned 
to converſe” with me; and diſcovered ſuch 
lively wit, ſuch elegant ſentiments, that, had 
ſhe been the image of deformity,” muſt have 
charmed. I de not give much credit to 
thoſe who pretend to love at firſt ſight: if 
by love we underſtand an impreſſion on the 
heart; it muſt require ſome time to think 
fondly on a particular object before that 
ces can be made. All the admira- 

| tion 
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tion which J felt that night for my lovely 
Caroline, was far inferior to that feeling, 
which time has ſince ſtamped upon my 
heart. I need not ſay how frequently I 
viſited at Lady Elſtone's; I was, however, 
but too often diſappointed—her ladyſhip 
invited not her young gueſts half ſo fre- 


quently as my wiſhes prompted me to ſeek 


them. I was lamenting this to them one 
day, when the ſweet Fanny, the younger 


ſiſter, addreſſing herſelf to me with the moſt 


enchanting ſimplicity, And why,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* Mr. Delaval, cannot you come to our | 
houſe ſometimes? I am ſure we ſhould be 
very glad to ſee you—ſhould we not Caro- 
line? The bluſh on my Caroline's coun- 
tenance at this queſtion was ineſtimable to 
me.— Certainly,” ſhe ſaid, if Mrs. 
Wyvern judges it proper. — This Mrs. 
Woyvern, I ſhould tell you, always accom- 


panied theſe ladies in the character of an 


Argus; whoſe vigilance, however, it did not 
ſeem to require the pipe of a Mercury to 
charm: aſleep; and ſhe moſt obligingly 


acquieſced. Recolle&t my - fituation, my 


feelings, 
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feelings, and do not cenſure me too ſeverely, 
if I took advantage of the ſimplicity which 
I adored, and the improper. compliance 
which I deſpiſed: I was very young—1 
thought not of the conſequence—and I 
muſt confeſs that by far the greater part of 
my time was ſpent at the houſe of Mr. St. 
Leger. He, was at that time from home, 
and his wife had long fince paid, the debt of 
nature; and Mrs. Wyvern, I found, was 
left ſole directreſs of his family. Notwith- 
ſtanding my gratitude to this lady, there 
was ſuch groſs impropricty in her behaviour, 
I could not avoid feeling contempt for her; 
ſhe took every opportunity of leaving us 
alone; ſhe continually propoſed walks and 
rides to us, always contriving to attach Fanny 
to herſelf. Caroline agreed with me on this 
head, and, ſtrange to tell, we mutually 
agreed to avoid theſe favours of Mrs. 
Wyvern as much as poſſible; —but I was 
ſhocked to ſee innocence, lovelineſs, and 
ſimplicity, ſo unfeelingly expoſed; and the 
natural rectitude of my Caroline's heart 
taught her to conſider ſuch fityations , 
Improper; 
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improper but I was happy, I found that 
my preſence gave her pleaſure; in ſhort, I 
had many reaſons to hope that my affection 
was returned. At the ſame time that there 
is nothing more delightſul to a lover than 
to relate the happy meetings, and the many 
little circumſtances ſo interefting to him, 
there is nothing ſo fatiguing to the hearer; 3 
I vill ſpare you, therefore, Montague ;—it 
is ſufficient to tell you, that my viſits were 
interrupted by a ſummons ] received from 
my mother, who was dangerouſly ill, J 
attended it (perhaps I ſhould tell you that, 
ſince my father's death, for ſome reaſons 
-which I could not gueſs, my family had been 
much kinder to me); — they had, however, 
been cauſeleſſly alarmed my mother reco- 
vered, after a long illneſs, and I returned to 
my ſeat, and ſlew towards the houſe of Mr. 
St. Leger, I was, however, too impatient 
to wait until I arrived: meeting a ſervant, 
Jeagerly inquired after the health of my 
love. Lord, your honour!' cried the 
fellow, what, doesn't you know that the 
21d ore is come back, and that Mis is 
runned 
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runned away there's been ſuch a to-do !' 
I ſtood aghaſt I entreated him to explain, 
but the ſimpleton only ſtared and laughed, 
and ſaid he did not underſtand any thing 
about it. I ran to the houſe I afked for 
Mrs. Wyvern z the maid; who took my 
meſſage, returned with a letter in her hand. 
Madam Wyvern, ſaid ſhe, ſays as how 
ſhe daresn't ſee you for fear of maſter, and 
ſhe has told you her mind in this letter, 
which, ſhe lays, plain's every thing; and the 
axes you, and begs of you, not to be ſeen 
in theſe parts, now—for het ſake, and for 
Miſs's fake, likewiſe.—I ſeized the letter 
eagerly, and then aſked to ſee Miſs Frances. 

Na, :faid: the girl, % αν can't ſee he, 
dungs ſhe's: locked up hut go, Si now 
pray do; for if you be ſeen, e and Miss 
and all thai get killed I haſtened away 
to my on houſe, and un abe letter 


which IL have now about me.“ -: hommald 

Delaval took it out of a: e 
and read aloud as tollous:— Jon lin woy) 
EAR 9IRz 21013 11; £9 


lam very ſorry to have te acguaint you 
with; circumſtances which will afflict you; 
but 
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but you had better know them, that you 
may underſtand how unworthily you had 
placed your affections. Miſs Caroline, 
without my knowledge, has formed a con- 
nection; and ſoon after her father's return, 
the actually eloped, and is at preſent (I am 
informed by perſons of undoubted veracity) 
in private lodgings in town: I muſt ſup- 
preſs names, as I would not wiſh to engage 
you in any diſagreeable affair; but you mult 
not be ſurpriſed at this. Poor Caroline's 
ſimplicity and total ignorance of the world 
muſt render her an eaſy prey to deſign and 
profligacy a ſplendid title, immediate 
independence of a father, ſevere. in the 
extreme riches every enticement which 
can allure a young female's heart, were things 
but tog adequate to the conquering of early 
principle and early attachment. She is 
much to be pitied more fo, I think, than 
blamed ; — but one thing I muſt requeſt of 
you, in the name of the innocent Fanny, 
(you will not, I think, refuſe her) do not be 
ſeen 1n this neighbourhood ; it will add to 
the rigour of her confinement, as Mr. St. 


Leger 
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Leger expects that (nor'can I convince him 
to the contrary) it is with you the unhappy 
Caroline has eloped ; and he has heard from 
ſome perſons, the ridiculous improbability, 
that you have engaged to aſſiſt Mr. Wal- 
ford in a ſimilar deſign upon Miſs Fanny. 
The poor girl is cruelly uſed even now; and 
if your appearance confirms the ſuſpicions of 
XZ her father, I tremble to think of the con- 
XZ ſequence. Do not ſuppoſe your meeting 
Mr. St. Leger will avail you or ber any 
thing; that ſame friend (I ſuſpect who it 1s) 
has ſo prejudiced him againſt you, that he 
believes you capable of any falſehood ;— 
indeed I am certain he will not ſee you. 
Do not, then, needleſsly encounter inſult, 
I entreat you for poor Fanny's—I will add for 
my ſake. remain, dear Sir, 
| Jour fincere friend, 
„ RAchakL WVVIERMX.“ 
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« To you, Montague, purſued Delaval, 
I need not deſcribe my feelings on reading 
this letter. Notwithſtanding the requeſt of 
Mrs. Wyvern, I determined, in my firſt 

tranſports 
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tranſports of rage, to ſee Mr. St. Leger; 
but then, to increaſe the ſufferings of the 
ſweet Fanny, and to confirm ſo ridiculous 
and diſgraceful a ſuſpicion I could not 
endure. I ſet off for London. I endeavoured, 
as I related to you at Brighton, to forget 
myſelf in company and diſſipation; but 
even then, as I informed you, all was of no 
avail. But my miſery had not yet arrived 
at its height: a letter from the friend who 
introduced me to the Miſs St. Legers con- 
firmed it, raiſed it to a pitch of acuteneſs, 
of which I had before no conception: I 
received it at Brighton, a ſhort time before 
your arrival.“ Delaval took out anotlier 
letter, and read as fallows :— — 0 


„ DEAR eee EO TIN 

« You inquire if I have ſeen any thing of 
either of the Miſs St. Legers : what you ſuſ- 
pected was perfectly juſt : although I never 
rad my, love, I muſt own. my heart was 
won by the charming Fanny. She is gone I 
know not whither, and J am refuſed admit 
tance to her father ; ; but miſerable as my 
own 
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1 own fate is, I muſt own that I can yet look 
upon yours with greater compaſſion. Sum- 
mon fortitude, my friend ; it will be neceſ- 


ſary when you ſhall hear what I am about 


to relate. I was lait night at the Haymarket 
theatre; I had been for ſome time obſerving 


a very lovely girl ſitting oppoſite ; and it 


ſtruck me that I had feen her ſomewhere 
before. I went round, and ſat behind her. 
After waiting a conſiderable time, ſhe. by 
chance turned her head, and I diſcovered 
(judge of my ſurpriſe) that it was, Maſs 
Caroline St. Leger! I was oa the point of 
ſpcak ing, when - oblerving her compantons, 
(my blood runs cold while I write 1t) I found 
q they were two of the moſt infamous of their 
IX ſex! I ſhuddered ;—unwilling to be known 
by her when in ſuch a ſituation, I retreated, 
and remained in melancholy reflection until 
the end of the entertainment. When I 
was going out, I met the ance innocent, the 
lovely Caroline, the ſiſter of my Fanny, 
leaning on the arm of an elegant young 
fellow, and walking ſlowly on. I turned my 
eyes from ſuch a ſpectacle, and loſt them in 

* the 
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the crowd ; but as I was going out, 1 again 
ſaw them, and the voung man was ſpeaking 
to ſeveral acquaintances: I heard him inquire 
for a coach, and they departed together. 
The ſet, however, remained: I was now cloſe 
by them, and I heard one remark that ſhe 
was a lovely girl; to which another aſſented, 
adding that he believed ſhe had been but a 
ſhort time out of keeping, and was but juſt 
come upon the town. I hurried away; 
and determined to acquaint you with this 
dreadful affair, that you might conquer an 
unhappy paſſion. I give you a ſevere 
remedy ; but do not be angry with the ſur- 
geon, becauſe the operation is painful. I 
have, indeed, myſelf recerved a ſhock, which 
J ſhall not eafily overcome. 
“ Your ſincere friend, 
„ EpMunD WALFORD.” 
„P. S. I underſtand that abſurd fool St. 
Leger has married that ſycophant Wyvern.” 
Now, then, Montague, was my miſery 
complete, now was my cup filled to the 


brim, my heart was torn aſunder. What 


power 
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power could now give me comfort? ſeareely 
could the voice of religion; for impiouſly 


did I think that heaven, without my Caro- 


line, could have no joys for me, and! curſed 


the hour I came into exiſtence. Your © 


1 friendſhip and that of Dalby gave me no 
X comfort ; I had no right to diſtreſs you, T 


therefore appeared more calm; but it was 


2 - ONS» 4 
appearance only. 


« One morning I received another letter 
Youu, 1 
C DE AR CONRADE, 


«TI am happy to ſend you intelligence, 


which I think will afford you great comfort. 


I had for a long time been endeavouring to 


q ſee the unhappy. women in whoſe company 
I had ſeen your Caroline: I was fortunate” 
enough to meet them at length; and by 


promiſes, bribes, and threats, I engaged them 


1 to tell me a great part of the affair. They 
confeſſed that Miſs St. Leger had been with 


them but two days; they, however, called 
her by another name; they ſaid they had 
VOL. 111, C called 
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called upon her in conſequence of an adver- 
tiſement, and had taken her, as ſhe wiſhed, 
in the quality of a companion; that ſhe 
had, they believed, diſliked their conver- 
ſation, and had left them very abruptly and 
ridiculouſly ; for their part, they added, 
they had no bad intention towards the 
lady; they had lodgings, and were glad to 
take another companion; that, as to any 
thing elſe, they had ſuppoſed the lady was 
perfectly acquainted with their ſituation; 
they pretended, however, or perhaps had 
really forgotten from whence ſhe came. I 
left them.—Surely ſhe muſt. be innocent; 
yet why did ſhe go with a young man? why 
did ſhe truſt herſelf with him ? I am loſt in 
conjecture ;—but come to town inſtantly, 
my friend, and we will together endeavour 
to inquire into her preſent ſituation. I have 
yet heard nothing of Fanny. 
« I remain yours, &c. 
« EpmunD WALFORD.” 


«© It was on the receipt of this letter that 


I flew to town ſo abruptly;—but how vain 
muſt 
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muſt be our inquiry in ſuch a place as Lon- 
don! yet I encouraged him, and endea- 
voured to ſee the women myſelf, After a 
long, long ſearch, I fucceeded ;— we met 
them at the theatre; and for a handſome 
preſent, they confeſſed that they had met 
the lady in Piccadilly. This was but an 
inſufficient direction, or rather wholly uſe- 
leſs, and my ſearch was as vain as before. 

« One morning in November, I received 
this letter, directed in a female hand.” — 
Delaval read as follows: 

Nov. 20, 1792. 

<« T have heard much of the impropriety 
of a clandeſtine correſpondence ; but when 
the happineſs of a ſiſter or a friend is at 
Rake, ſurely ſuch a punctilio may be diſ- 
penſed with. Rather, perhaps, you thould 
blame me, Mr. Delaval, that 1 have not 
taken an earher opportunity of clearing away 
the imputations thrown upon my dear 
and unfortunate Caroline ;—but I have, 
until this time, ſuffered ſuch ſevere confine- 
ment, that 1f I had written, T had no means 
of conveying it to you. My father returned 
| 2 2 ſoon 
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ſoon after your departure; and I am forry 
to fay, his ſevere behaviour to my filter, 
owing to the infamous tales of Mrs. Wyvern, 
made the poor girl feel ſuch dread at his 
preſence, that ſhe was compelled to leave his 
houſe, to ſeek ſhelter from his wrath : this 
ſhe found in the houſe of a very reſpecta- 
ble woman in Viccadilly—a Mrs. Wood- 
burne. 
Frederic ſtarted. *©* Mrs. Woodburne!' 
he exclaimed. Delaval looked at him, 
ſmiled, and proceeded. 
« 'This ſtep you will cenſure as imprudent; 
perhaps it had been better if ſhe had applied 
to Lady Elſtone; but we had no adviſer, 
I cannot believe that, under the ſtrongeſt 
appearances of probability, you could for a 


moment give credit to the vile falſhooods 


of Mrs. Wyvern to contradict them, 
therefore, would be unneceſſary. I have 
written to my Caroline continually ; but 
having never reccived an anſwer, I conclude 
that all my letters have been intercepted—4 


circumſtance which is very probable; and I 


have long been very uneaſy on her account. 
From 


- 
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From the moment it was diſcovered that my 
ſiſter was fled, I was confined to my cham- 
ber by my inexorable governeſs, —who, with 
the baſeſt and moſt inſulting raillery, told me 
frequently that Mr. Waltord and Mr. 
Delaval were expecting me below, and if I 
pleaſed, ſhe would requeſt my father to let 
me ſee them, in order to arrange our plans. 
My father himſelf never condeſcended to 
ſee me. I have been at a loſs to account for 
this extreme malice of Mrs. Wyvern, and 
could attribute her ſchemes to nothing but 
the love of miſchief; but ſhe had deeper 
deſigns, and my father has been the dupe of 
her artifice ;—yes, Mr. Delaval, he has mar- 
ried this conteniptible woman. Soon, how- 
ever, after I was compelled to call this detefl- 
able woman mother, I was relieved from 
her preſence : I was ſent to an old aunt in 
Yorkſhire—my requeſt to be permitted to 
ſee my dear aunt in Eſſex was not liſtened 
to: my father had forgiven her, and I had 
viſited her in my childhood; but he was 
aſhamed of her poverty, and he choſe not to 
keep up a connection with her. I will not 

2 4 deſcribe 
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deſcribe to you what ill- nature, what reſtraint 
J have endured :—thank heaven it is over. 
My father and his new bride have had a 
moſt dreadful quarrel ; the conſequence of 
which is, that I have been recalled and par- 
doned, and, what is yet better, allowed my 
liberty. My poor father's health is much 
on the decline; and I am ſorry to add, that 
to the poor Caroline he 1s yet irreconcile- 
able. 
« remain, Sir, your ſincere friend, 
« FANNY ST. LEGER.” 
« P. 8. Mrs, Woodburne reſides at 
No, — 


« Not a word of interruption now, Mon- 
tague,” purſued Delaval, half laughing ; 
« I know what you would ſay ; I know that 
I have got you among your old acquaint- 
ance. But to proceed: I flew immediately 
to Mrs. Woodburne; 1 learnt every cir- 
cumſtance; I ſaw my Caroline cleared of 
every imputation, I ſaw that, to the friend 
] eſteemed, I had owed obligations which 
no gratitude can adequately repay ;—but, 

alas ! 
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alas! I found not my love; ſhe had been 
gone a ſhort time into the country, I under- 
ſtood ; but whither, not all my entreaties 
could prevail upon Mrs. Woodburne to tell. 
—* No, Sir,” ſaid fhe, if you are not ſen- 
ſible of the impropriety of your viſits to 
Miſs St. Leger, without the ſanction of her 
father's approbation, they ſhall never, by 
my means happen under ſuch circum- 
ſtances.'—I knew not what to ſay to this; J 
could not contradict her. I ſhewed her 
Fanny's letter: ſhe ſaid that Caroline had 
lately received one from her, which ſhe had 
anſwered ; but ſhe ſuppoſed Miſs Fanny 
had not received the anſwer when ſhe had 
written to me. I requeſted to be permitted 
even to write to my Caroline ; but to this 
Mrs. Woodburn would not conſent”: 1 
retired in deſpair. Yet do not ſuppoſe: I 
was ſo unreaſonable as not to rejoice: I was 
reſtored at once to happineſs—for now was 
every circumſtance cleared. I ſhewed my 
letter to Walford, who was ſcarce. leſs 
delighted than myſelf; yet I was ſomewhat 
{ſurpriſed when he ſaid he was reſolved imme- 
C 4 diately 
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diately to wait upon Mr. St. Leger: he did 
ſo; and, in a few days, I received this letter 
en n — . | 


1 1 Dran Dr Avr Dec. 10, 1792. 
e take the earlieſt opportunity of requeſt- 
ing you to congratulate me on my happi- 
neſs; contrary to my expectation, I was 
received very politely by Mr. St. Leger; he 
even condeſcended to apologiſe for his for- 
mer incivility—alledging that I had been 
much miſrepreſented to him, At my 
requeſt; he permitted me to ſee my Fanny: 
tlie roſy- laughing beauties of her face ſhone 
as bright as ever; ſhe was all gaiety in her 
converſation, although I ſometimes heard a 
deep ſigh break from her heart when ſhe ſup- 
poſed herſelf unobſerved ;—no doubt the 
recollection of the poor Caroline intruded 
-upon her mind. This idea was ever a great 
"alloy to my happineſs, yet I paſſed a delight- 
ful day; and in the evening Mr. St Leger 
Fo warmly entreated me to remain with him 
the night, that 1 could not but conſent. I 


"£60k the firſt opportunity of being alone 
with 
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with him, and then made my propoſals to 
him. I need not tell you i had nrſt gained 
my Fannyꝰs conſent: he anſwered that in point 
of birth and fortune I was unexceptionable. 
And I ſuppoſe,” he continued, your father, 
Sir, my Lord Walford, will make proper 
ſettlements; and, for my own part, as 
Fanny will be my ſole heireſs, I apprehend 
any condition on my fide will be unneceſ- 
ſary.” I affured him it would; and told 
him that, with regard to the ſettlement, my 
independence was ſo ample, that to apply to 
my father would be unneceſſary —in ſhort, 
every thing is adjuſted, and a few days will 
ſee me the huſband of the moſt. lovely girl 
in the world. Do not ſuppoſe, however, my 
friend, that Lor my Fanny are ſo intereſted 
as to wiſh to deprive your Caroline of her 
juſt ſhare; we have pleaded for her with 
all the earneſtneſs, if not with all the elo - 
quence of Cicero, for Milo; but, alas! with 
the ſame. ſucceſs. Mr. St. Leger is inex- - 
orable; he is ſeparated from his new lady, 
and has ſettled an annuity on her, which is 
all ſhe has to expect. Although he now / 
1 ſees 
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ſees through all the artifice of that wretch, 
yet he will not pardon his unhappy daugh-. 
ter. When he is urged: upon this ſubject, 
© No,* he cries, © I do not believe her con- 
nection with Lord 's {on was true, as 
Wyrern repreſented it; but her elopement 
from my houſe at leaſt was no contrivance 
of that execrable woman, and that I cannot 
forgive. —He is a ſtrange character—it is 
impoſſible to make him change his opinion; 
for never will he acknowledge an error. My 
Fanny knows the retreat of her ſiſter ; but 
not all my entreaties will engage her to 
declare it, becauſe ſhe knows I ſhould imme- 
diately communicate it to you : ſhe gave as 
a reaſon for this concealment, an entreaty of 
Caroline's, not to acquaint any one with the 
place of her retreat, until ſhe has received 
her father's pardon. I am told that ſhe has 
frequently written to him, but he has always 
burnt her letters without opening: he is at 
preſent in a bad ftate of health; and imme- 
diately after my marriage, we are going to 
Bath, to ſpend the winter, whither, if you 
have no buſineſs upon your hands of more 
importance, 


— 
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importance, I hope you will follow us, and 
gratity, by your preſence, your incere 
friend, EpuuvD Warror.” 

« P. S. I rather think that your coming 


would be of great advantage, as St. Leger 


is now inclined to think pans INT 2 
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In another fort night I received a letter 
from Bath, informing me of their arrival. 
and the marriage of my friend, repeating, 
the invitation ; which T accepted. b St. Leger 
received me kindly ;—ſo much had I been 
indebted to the good offices of Walford,” 4 
who, I found, was very high in his fayour. 
Finding that I likewiſe made conſiderable. 
progreſs, I ventured to mention my Caro- 
line to him.— I am ſorry, Mr. Delaval, 4 
ſaid he, that ſhe is unworthy of you. — 
Rather ſay, Sir, that I am unworthy of 
her; but confent that ſhe ſhall be mine, 
and I ſhall conſider myſelf  honouted and 
exalted.—“ I aſſure you, Sir,” ſaid he, that 
J have renounced her wholly ; ſhe can there. 
fore have nothing to expect from me. 1 

| c 6 wiſh 
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wiſh to —_—_ nothing, I replied ; * give 
me but my love, and I aſk nothing elſe.— 
„Well, young man, ſaid St. Leger, warmly, 
* (he. has. made herſelf her own miſtreſs—l 
have nothing to do with her—ſhe muſt do 
as ſhe pleaſes.'—* Then, Sir, you conſent.'— 
1 fay I have nothing to do with her—I 
care not any thing about her ; but remember 
this, if you chooſe this connection, I muſt 


obſerve that all. friendſhip and acquaintance 
mult drop between us, and between you and 
my ſan and daughter. '—This grieved me 
exceſſively, but I was obliged to ſubmit : to 
argue with Mr. St, I. Leger was only to irritate 
him, as he piqued himſelf upon conſider- 
ing what he had determined as irrevocable. 1 


left him; 'P and flying to Fanny, told her that 


I. had obtained Mr. St. I.eger's conſent for 


addreſſing Caroline, but added, that 1 was ö 
not to expect any fortune with her; and 


now, ſaid I, ſurely, my dear Mrs. 
Walford, you will not refuſe to inform me 
of her retreat? No,” ſaid ſhe, © you muſt 
have patience; I will write to Caroline, and 


likewiſe 


inform her of what you have ſaid; I will 
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likewiſe requeſt her to give me permiſſion 
to do what you.deſire, and upon her anſwer 
my conduct muſt depend. That is very 
cruel,'—* Not at all- am I not right, 
Edmund ? ought I not to obſerve my ſiſter's 
requeſt, until ſhe has herſelf relealed me 
from it.'—Walford ſmiled, but did not 
anſwer ; and Mrs. Walford retired to write. 
Oh! how long did we wait for the anſwer! 
what a rack of impatience was I. ſtretched 
upon! The letter, as is often. the caſe, had 
been miſ-ſent half-a-dozen times before 
Caroline had received it, which, as appears 
by the date of her anſwer, did not happen 
until the middle of January. I have been 
allowed, as a very great favour, to keep the 
letter from my Caroline: I have it among 

my coll ection, and will read j it to you 
Jauum y 20, 1793. 

« My DEAREST. FAN NT, | 
] have but juſt received your very kind 
letter; it has travelled up and down the 
country a long while, I need not ſay Iam 
delighted with ſome part of the contents; 
your marriage with Mr: Walford gave me 
6 great 
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great pleaſure; I am happy that you expe- 
rience a continuance of felicity—may it long 
remain with you, my dear girl; but do not 
concern yourſelf with my fate—it ſeems 
decided. Could you ſuppoſe, my Fanny, 
that ſuch a conſent could give me pleaſure ? 
is my father ſo dead to all feeling, all affec- 
tion towards me, that he thus, as it were, 
throws me upon a man he formerly deteſted, 
merely becauſe he generouſly conſents to 
accept me portionleſs—rather, I ſhould ſay, 
to rid my father of me? Let my father 
forgive, recall me, and give me, in the face 
of the world, to Mr. Delaval, as the man 
whom he approves, and I am happy to obey ; 
but do not think that I will conſent that 
Delaval ſhall wed an outcaſt, whom her father 
is aſhamed to own: I have a proud heart 
my feelings have been ſharpened by afflic - 
tion, and I will not ſubmit to be raiſed even 
by the man whom I eſteem. Do not cen- 
ſure this pride—but for its ſupport, my heart 
would break. To think I am deſerted, that 
the affection of my father is gone for ever! 
If I felt not injured, how could I endure 
| to 
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to reflect that I am a dagger in the heart of 
a parent! It had been well, it had been 
happy for both, if Mr. Delaval and I had 
never met ;—and let us never meet again; 
let him ſeek a worthier, a happier bride ; let 
him know that there is yet a heart that bears 
him friendſhip—that wiſhes him well ; and 
tell him, although ſeparated for ever, ſome- 
times to caſt a look on the injured Caro- 
line. Your liberality has been far beyond 
my demand; I muſt entreat you therefore 
to diſcontinue it. I think I informed you 
of a part of the conduct of Mrs. Wood- 
burne, of which I highly -diſapproved, and 
which, unleſs her maid had overheard, would 
not have come to my knowledge; I mean 
her receiving money for me of the young 
gentleman, Mr. Montague, and endeavour- 
ing to impoſe upon me by ſaying it came 
from you. I hope you have had the good- 
neſs to ſee this repaid, as you inform me that 
he and Mr. Delaval are acquainted. You | 
will ſee, by what I have writen, that I muſt 
ſtill wiſh that my preſent reſidence may be 


concealed; but write to me oftener, my 
dear 
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dear ſiſter; you know every little circum- 
ſtance which concerns you muſt be intereſt- 
ing to me. 
« I remain, my deareſt Fanny, 
« Your affectionate ſiſter, 
„CAROLIN E ST. LEGER.” 


« How. miſerable did I feel upon the 
peruſal of this letter! I thought Caroline 

- ſacrificed both our happineſs to idle notions 
l of honour, and entreated Mrs. Walford not 
| to liſten to her requeſt; but a rock could 
| not be more obdurate. I thought, by obſerve. 
ing the poſt-mark, I might find ſome clue; 
| J looked, and obſerved it was. Chelmsford. 
Mad with impatience, I reſolved to fly 
thither, and ſearch not only that town, but 

the whole country, until I could find my 
Caroline. I merely entreated Mrs. Walford 

to anſwer me, whether ſhe was with her 
aunt ? 0 which, ſhe replied, that would 
have been very imprudent, — ſince, to chooſe | 
ger houſe for a reſidence muſt lead to a 
diſcovery. After again entreating, and again 
being refuſed any further lights, I ſet off 
ſrom 
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from Bath] travelled day and night till I 
reached Chelmsford ; but what an idle chace 
was I engaged in! I could hear of no fuch 
name as that of St. Leger in the town, or 
its vicinity; and now I had an extenſive 
county to ſearch. However, I thought it 
would be the wiſeſt way to call upon her 
aunt ; fince, although Miſs. St. Leger did 
not reſide with her, yet it was very: proba- 
ble that I might gain information teſpecting 
her. This lady lived very obſcurely, and I 
had much difficulty in finding the place of 
her reſidence. I ſucceeded, however, atlaſt; 
but, alas! I found ſhe was from home; but 
the maid-ſervant who appeared informed 
me that J might ſee the young lady, her 
miſtreſs's daughter. I begged that I might 
be permitted; and ſhe introduced me into 
.a room, where, ſeated at the further end, 
appeared a figure ſo nearly reſembling that 
of my Caroline, that I exclaimed involun- 
tarily. The young lady raiſed her eyes—T 
diſcovered my miſtake, and apologiſed for 
my rudeneſs. The reſemblance of features, 
however, was very great; and you will be 
{urpriſed 
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furpriſed when I fay that I thought that q 
even the lovely face of my Caroline did not 
ſurpaſs that of her couſin. I now told my 

name, and ſaid I came from Mrs. Walford, * 
and wiſhed much to ſpeak with Miſs St. 

Leger, upon ſome buſineſs of importance. 

And did my couſin Fanny,* ſaid ſhe, 

_ © depute, you, Sir, to inquire into the pre- 

- ſent | reſidence of her ſiſter? if ſhe has 
changed it lately, I am wholly ignorant of 
it ; and, in any caſe, Mrs Walford muſt 
be as well acquainted with it as myſelf.'—I 

: was: confounded; I acknowledged that I was 

not deputed by Mrs. Walford ; I declared 

my real ſituation, and entreated her not to 

- conceal from me the reſidence of y Caro- 
line, —ſaying, that the whole happineſs of 

my life depended upon ſeeing her. She 

interrupted me I am very ſorry, Sir, that 
it is out of my power to comply with your 

- requeſt; you will judge how improper it 
would be, if you will liſten to a part of: a 

letter I received from my couſin.” - She 

took it out, and read a ſimilar requeſt of 
ſecrecy to that which Mrs. Walford had 
< received; 
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received ;—finding her inexorable, I quitted 
the houſe in deſpair, and ſhortly after 
returned to London. I ſhould tell you 
that I had been too much engaged all this 
time to viſit the Dalbys; but I had written 
an account of every circumſtance to George, 
and received an anſwer of congratulation, 
I had likewiſe written to you; but receiv- 
ing no anſwer, and, ſhortly after, under- 
ſtanding that you were gone to the Eaſt- 
Indies to viſit a relation who reſided there, I 
concluded you had not received my letter, 
and that it would be in vain to addreſs ano- 
ther to you; and this report may plead my 
excuſe for not waiting upon you while in 
your county. I now employed myſelf almoſt 
entirely in writing to Mr. Walford and to 
Fanny; but this was to little purpoſe; — 
they took no notice of my entreaties. 
Mrs. Walford merely related 'a few com- 
mon occurrences ; among which were, their 
having met Mr. St. Leger's younger ſiſter, 
the mother of the young lady to whom I 
had applied. To this lady Fanny was much 
attached; and her father, who was now 

evidently 
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evidently in a deep decline, permitted the 
intimacy, and condeſcended to receive his 


ſiſter very affectionately. Witn ſuch affairs 
were their letters filled, and a variety of : 
other circumſtances unintereſting to me, 
faid Delaval, laughing, as he looked at 
Frederic. I beg your pardon—though | 


perhaps you may not find them ſo.“ 
Frederic was ſurpriſed. —** To me, 
-Delaval !” ſaid he“ intereſting to me?“ 

+ Nay, I cannot exactly ſay; but it 
would be very rude to interrupt my narra- 
tive, you know, eſpecially as 1t 1s near its 
conclufion ; however, as, no doubt, you are 
very anxious, I will read to you this very 
unintereſting part ;—it was dated, I think, 
in the middle of May. Before I read it, 
however, I ſhould ſay that, during this long 
ſpace, I had been occupied in the very eli- 
gible employment of ſearching the county I 
have mentioned again and again, and in 
every part of it, as I ſuppoſed ; but Caro- 
line had changed her name—a circumſtance 
I, was- upacquainted with. The letter was 


from Walford: after mentioning the ſtate 
of 
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of Mr. St. Leger's health, and ſaying that 
his conſtitution, impaired by the intemper- 
ance in which he bad indulged when abroad, 
was now, it was appreheaded, approaching 
faſt to decay. He proceeds thus :''— 

Delaval took out the letter and read. 

« And now, Delaval, I think I have a 
piece of intereſting news to acquaint you 
with: I told you in a former letter that we 
had met with my Fanny's aunt ; as St. 
Leger is now very fond of her, and is, as I 
have deſcribed, in ſo dangerous a ſtate, ſhe 
has been prevailed upon to accompany us to 
Briitol hot-wells. She was lamenting the 
unhappy fituation of her daughter, when 
Fanny prevailed upon her to relate ſeveral 
circumſtances reſpecting that young lady. 
It ſeems ſhe has been attached to a young 
gentleman, who has, on ſome account, which 
we cannot learn, broken off the connection. 
You will be ſurpriſed when I tell you this 
young man 15 the ſame who ſo providentially 
delivered our Caroline from inſult at the 
theatre—Mr. Montague.” 

& Good heavens!” exclaimed F as: 
cc Was 
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«was it then my Emma you ſpoke with ? 
1s— 

« You will be ſo good,” interrupted 
Dela val, laying down the letter, and laugh- 
ing, as to let me know when you have 
concluded, and I may then go on.” 

Frederic begged his pardon, and he pro- 
ceeded. | | 

Me diſcovered the name by accident 
Fanny was relating the affair of the theatre. 
Upon her mentioning the name of Mr. 
Montague, Mrs. Nevil's ſurpriſe betrayed 
her; upon this, Fanny inquired if ſhe knew 
any thing of the preſent ſituation of that 
gentleman ;—ſhe appeared embarraſſed. 
The report, anſwered ſhe, * is, that he 
was gone abroad.'— I think there is ſome- 
thing ſtrangely myſterious in all this ; but 
as it is a very delicate ſubject, we have not 
mentioned it again to Mrs. Nevil. Miſs 
Nevil is at preſent with an uncle, very 
unhappily ſituated ;—we have ſent ſeveral 
very preſſing invitations to her; but having 
received no anſwer, we are all very uneaſy; 
| and as you are at preſent making the tour of 
| | | . Eſſex 
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Efex, we will trouble you to call upon her, 
and give her the incloſed from Fanny. Mrs. 
Nevil has written likewiſe ; but her letter 
was ſent before it was known I was writing 
to you. Mr. St. Leger unites with Fanny 
and myſelf in kind regard to you; and 
6 remain, dear Delaval, 
« Your affectionate brother, 
« EdMUnD W ALFORD. 
P. S. Excuſe me, my friend, if I ſeem 
to ſpeak lightly of your anxiety ; aſſure 
yourſelf that no endeavours on my part ſhall 
be ſpared to ſhorten its duration.“ 


« Wearied with idleneſs and diſappoint- 
ment, I was happy to be engaged in this new 
purſuit ; I haſtened immediately to L. the 
reſidence of Mrs. Nevil. Here I was again 
unlucky : Miſs Nevil, I was informed, had 
been gone from thence ſome time; and 1 
was directed to inquire for her at E. a ſmall 
village, ſixteen miles nearer the coaſt, I 
was going, when the ſervant haſtily recalled _ 
me, and entreated me, if I was going to E. 
that I would take a letter to Miſs Nevil, 

which 
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which ſhe gave me. This I ſuppoſed, at 
firſt, was the letter of Mrs. Nevil ;—but 
judge of my emotion, when I perceived the 
Chelmsford poſt-mark on it—the ſame 
mark which, by its appearance on the letter 
of my Caroline, had engaged me in ſo long 
and ſo fruitleſs a ſearch, Comparing the 
direction, however, with the writing of the 
letter from her, I found them totally 
unlike. — Eh! what is the matter with you, 
Montague ?” 
Did you?” cried Frederic, impatiently, 
—*< were you ſo kind, Mr. Delaval, as to 
deliver the letter into her own hands ?” 
<< What, do you know any thing of the 
letter ?—hey! why ſurely, Montague, I 
have not unconſciouſly had the honour of 
bearing one of your billet- doux !” 
„I beg your pardon,” ſaid Frederic, 
ce for-1nterrapting you; but pray proceed.“ 
“ Certainly.— Well, I could not have 
been more careful of this charge, had TI 
known its value to its fulleſt extent. T' 
arrived, fatigued, at the houſe of Mr. Nevil; 
and entering, acquainted the firſt ſervant I 
1 11v7 met 


= 
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met with my name, and deſired him to tell 
Mr. Nevil that I was come with a commil- 
ſion to his niece from her couſin Mrs. Wal- 
ford. I was moſt inſufferably wearied in 
teaching the fellow to pronounce the names; 
and while he was gone, I heard a voice, the 
moſt diſcordant, exclaim, Tell the 4onour- 
able Mr. Delaval, that I and my niece have 
no buſineſs with him nor his high quality 
ſet ; and if he be an honourable, I don't want | 
no ſuch honour in my, houſe.— The man, 
on his return, ſeemed afraid to deliver his 
anſwer : J cleared him from this difficulty, 
by telling him I had heard it; and then 
entreated him to go again, telling him I 
withed to ſee Miſs Nevil, as I had heard 
from her mother: his anſwer was too brutal 
to be repeated. I was going away, very 
much diſconcerted, when I ſaw, at a door 
at the other end of the hall where I was, a 
very old woman beckoning, and at the 
ſame time mak ing ſigns of ſilence; I went 
towards her Pleaſe, your honour,” ſaid 
ſhe, in a low vojce, © you wiſhed to ſee Miſs 
Emma ; you cannot ſee her now ; but if 

VOL. III. l D you 
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you have any meſſage to leave, I can take 
it my name is Jagger.“ 
] hope,” interrupted Frederic, © you 
gave her the letters!“ | 
. << Have patience,” ſaid Delaval, I was 
going to explain. I told her I had merely 
love and kind remembrance from- her 
couſins Walford, her mother, and her uncle, 
together with two letters; one of which I 
had found for her at L. At the ſame time 
I ſearched for them, when I found, with 
inexpreſſible vexation, I had loſt or miſlaid 
one of them. a | 
&« You had!” exclaimed Frederic. 
| < Nay, be not alarmed ;-it was not the 
letter I brought from L.—that I delivered 
ſafely into the cuſtody of Mrs. Jagger.” 
I thank you, my friend,” cried Frederic, 
with revived ſpirits—* but pray proceed.” 
<« ] have, fortunutely, little more to add, 
as I aſſure you J am nearly wearied, and 
very impatient to hear your recital. Nothing 
occurred worth noticing from that time until 
yeſterday, when I received this letter from 
Walford :— OO 
« Briſtol, 
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« Briftol, July 28, 1793. 
«© DRAR DELAVAL, 

« The idea of one human creature rejoi- 
cing that another is deprived of exiſtence, 
is indeed ſhocking to the mind; yet when 
we find ourſelves releaſed from anxiety, from 
tyranny, from cruelty, and our happineſs 
eſtabliſned by ſuch an event, ſurely we may 
be excuſed from lamenting, although we 
have loſt a parent. May ſuch be the feel- 
ing, the ſentiment of your Caroline, when 
ſhe has read the incloſed!—let her not 
reproach herſelf; let her not regret—need 
1 explain myſelf? St. Leger has at length 
paid the great debt of nature. By the 
good offices of Mrs. Nevil, he was gradually 
more inclined to forgive and receive again 
the unfortunate Caroline; nothing but 
pride, I believe, prevented-it. He could not_ 
endure the humiliating idea of ſeeming to 

aſk pardon of a child he has ſo much injured, 
as I am certain he has long fince been con- 
vinced of the rectitude of her conduct. On 
the evening before his deceaſe, I was ſitting 
by his bed-ſide : he had for ſome time been 
D 2 filent; © 
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filent ; at length, Are you here, Edmund ?? 
ſaid he.—I anſwered © I was.”— Deſire 
every one to withdraw except yourſelf.'—1 
did ſo.— Edmund,” he continued, I per- 
ceive [ am dying. From my heart I forgive 
my poor Caroline; may God forgive me as 
I repent my conduct towards her] may he 
bleſs her !—and, as I have not had time to 
make an alteration, in my will, I muſt rely 
upon your generoſity, and that of Fanny, 
not to let the conſequence of my cruelty 
ſurvive me; let Fanny divide my fortune 
with her; and tell her it is my dying requeſt 
that ſhe accept of the hand of the excellent 
and amiable brother of Lord E. Mr. Dela- 
val; entreat her, if poſſible, to forgive me, 
and not to hate my memory.'—Such were 
the laſt words I heard from him. I need 
not ſay I ſhall obey his injunctions - you 
know they coincide exactly with what was 
always my intention. There now remains. 
no objection to your being acquainted with 
the ſituation of your Caroline: ſhe has 

aſſumed the name of Miſs Yelverton, and 

reſides with the brother of Mrs. Wood- 
| | burne, 
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burne, as his niece. Velverton is likewiſe 
his name: he lives at a farm-houſe in Weſt 
H——, in Eſſex. And now, my dear 
Delaval, allow me to give you joy in a 
ſhort time you will arrive at the ſummit of 
your wiſhes. Poor Mrs. Nevil, incon- 
ſolable from not having heard from her 
daughter, left us immediately after the death 
of her brother; ſhe is gone to L. I believe 
you have not heard that Mrs St. Leger, 
formerly Wyyern, died about the begin- 
ning of April. Unhappy woman! for 
how ſhort a time did ſhe reap the fruit of 
her wickedneſs! My Fanny unites with 
me in my kind regards to you; and 
I remain yours ſincerely, 

« EDPMUR Dp WAL FORD.“ 
P. S. We ſhall attend the corpſe to St. 
Leger Houſe ; and, after the funeral, we 
hope to meet you and Caroline in London.” 


e I muſt confeſs no delicacy checked my 
raptures on receiving this letter. To have 
lamented the death of fuch a man as Mr. 
St. d in any caſe, muſt have been mere 
D 3 affectation: 


— 
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affectation: I had long expected the event; 
but his forgiveneſs even then I had not 
dared to hope for. I flew immediately 
to this place: I would have gone myſelf 
in ſearch of my love; but, fearing to ſhock 
her by my ſudden appearance, I diſpatched 
my man as ſoon as I arrived, with the letter 
of Fanny incloſed in one which I wrote, 
merely entreating her permiſſion to ſee her— 
and I will now read her anſwer—it is dated 
laſt night. 
Delaval wp up the paper and read. 


- « Excuſe me, Mr. Delaval, if I am unable 


to comply with your requeſt I am unfit to 
receive any one: my mind, ſeverely ſhocked, 


long harraſſed as it has been by grief, is 
unprepared for joy or hope. Oh! how can 
I build either on the aſhes of a parent ! I 
long to embrace my deareſt ſiſter! How 
many months have paſſed ſince we have met 
To-morrow 1s Sunday, and I muſt arrange 
ſome affairs before I go ;—if, on the ſucceed- 
ing day, you will order a proper conveyance 
for me, I ſhall be- much obliged to you. 

| ; By 
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By the dates, I fear I ſhall be too late to 
attend the funeral of my unhappy father: 1 
wiſhed it, that I might ſhed a few tears on 
his grave. I muſt lament him, Mr. Dela- 
val, for now he is gone for ever in ſpite 
of all his cruelty, I feel he was my father 
ſtill. In the mean time, let me aſſure you, 
the lapſe of time has not changed my ſen- 
timents—your doubts are therefore 1nju- 
rious; but I muſt entreat you not to 
accompany me (as you intimate to be your 
intention). to town : Mr. Yelverton will be 
kind enough, I believe, to take that office 
on himſelf—my reaſon for wiſhing this will 
be obvious. CAROLINE ST. LEOER.“ 


The cold dejection of this letter hurts 
me exceſſively; it is a proof of a mind 
ſeverely wounded. The tenderneſs of Fanny 
will, I hope, reſtore comfort, and in time 
that I may be allowed to aſſiſt to ſoothe her 
dear afflicted heart. You will not ſuppoſe 
I ſhall attempt to ſee her now ; I have writ- 
ten to aſſure her I will comply with her 


Wiſhes in every thing; and, to-morrow, I 
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ſhall follow her to town. I cannot but ſay 
I think it would have been both more pru- 
derit and more proper for Mr. and Mrs. 
Walford themſelves to have come ; but 
they were impatient ; and they will meet, 
by this arrangement, a day ſooner than they 
- otherwiſe could have done, as Walford can- 
not be in town before to-morrow night. 
Thus, Montague, I have obeyed your 
requeſt, and given you my hiſtory to the 
_ preſent day :—ſurely I am a great example 
of patience, in ſubmitting ſo long to the 
variety of conjęectures which your appear- 
ance has given riſe to. Now it 18 your turn 
to explain to me why you are in England ? 
what motive has occaſioned your taking that 
dreſs, and aſſuming your preſent character?“ 
« ] never was out of England,” anſwered 
Frederic; and my motive for taking this 
dreſs was one of the moſt cogent—levere 
- neceſſity.” | 
« Neceflity l repeated Delaval. | 
* Yes, Delaval, I am wholly deſtitute. 
You have heard, I believe; that I was an 


wan and he, who ought to have been 
; a parent 


* 
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a parent tome, has turned me helpleſs, 


friendleſs on the world.” 
Not friendleſs, Montague,“ ſaid Dela; 


val, with great emotion. 
« I beg your pardon z— no, I was not 

friendleſs; when forſaken and undone, I 

yet found one friend, who 2 who _ 

ported, who preſerved me.“ 

J doubt it not,“ ſaid Delaval. George 


Dalby, I am certain, would never, in any 


caſe,. abandon. one whom he had once. e called 
friend.“ 

„Of my. obligations to Mr. Dalby, von 
ſhall judge when you have heard my ſtory,” 
ſaid Frederic, with great indignation. . 

« You furpriſe me, Montague, faid' 
Delaval ; © but as I. have related every thing 
to you in order from the beginning, 1 mult 
entreat you will follow my example.” 

Frederic complied ; and beginning with' 
Ins birth, related every occurence fince, as 
conciſely as poſſible. When he had con- 


dcluded, Delaval, after a long pauſe of reflec- 


tion, requeſted to ſee the letter of George 


Dalby. Allowing,“ ſaid he, after having 
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read it, - that your requeſt, as certainly 
was the caſe, was an extraordinary one, (and 
indeed, my friend, had it been complied 
with, would only have involved you in new 
difficulties) yet that pleads no excuſe for the 
cold and even affronting manner of George 
in his anſwer; and I am ſorry to obſerve, 
that the hand too nearly reſembles that of 
ſeveral letters of his which 1 have, to admit 
of the idea that it may have been a forgery ; 
but this is of no conſequence, Montague; 
come to the arms of friends which are open 
to receive you; condeſcend to make one 
of our happy family. My Caroline wants 
no fortune; it ſhould then, of right, belong 
to your Emma zit is large—it vill ſuffice 
for both: independent of Nevil, ſhe will 
no longer be ſubſervient to his will. Go 
with me to-morrow to London, and this 
week we will together go to E. and the fol- 
lowing ſhall ſee your happineſs completed; 
—do not heſitate, my friend—accept my 
offer, and let my heart be no more bur - 
thened by the long debt of gratitude.” | 
Frederic was too much affected by the 
generoſity 
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generoſity of his friend *to anſwer ;—the 
idea of immediately being happy with his 
Emma, of being received with affection by 
her amiable family, for a while allured his 
imagination; but honour, and that pride 
and independence of ſpirit, which had ſup- 
ported him in affliction, now ſecured him 
againſt the temptations of hope. For him, 
the juſt heir of vaſt poſſeſſions, to ſubmit to 
introduce himſelf and the girl he loved, as 
beggarly dependants, to conſent to ſubſiſt 
upon the gift of another family, to which 
nothing but one action of common huma- 
nity entitled him, was inſupportable. The 
ſpirit of his Emma, too, in perfect uniſon 
with his own, he knew would reject the 
offer, and deſpiſe him if he heſitated to do 
the ſame. 

„ Delaval,” ſaid he, a not think me 
too proud, or that Jam not ſenſible both of 
your generoſity and delicacy ;. but I cannpt” 
accept your offer: I will merely quote the 
ſentiment of your Caroline—a ſentiment 
you cannot but approve :—* I have a proud 
heart ; it is wounded, but not depreſſed; 
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and I cannot ſtoop to receive obligations 
even from the man I eſteem”—no, nor from 
the girl I love. Never will I dare to requeſt 
the hand of Emma until I can offer her an 
equal, if not a ſuperior fortune to her own!“ 

In vain Delaval preſſed and entreated 
Frederic was inexorable: he even refuſed' 
to receive the moſt trifling aſſiſtance, until, 
from being grieved, Delaval grew vexed; 
and from being vexed, irritated.. 

Upon my ſoul, Montague!“ ſaid bo 
this exceſſive pride and haughtineſs is 
in{ufferable ;—have you. ſo little friendſhip: 
tor me, that you will poiſon all my felicity ?” 

«© Do not wrong me, Delaval,” ſaid 
Frederic, © nor doubt my friendſhip ;. Lcan 
at preſent earn my own ſubſiſtence; pity, 

but do not condemn the pride which forbids 
my receiving ſuccour from any body: ſome 
months ago, when I really needed it. from. 
you, I would have accepted it; but now—” 

And why,” interrupted Delaval, did 
you not then apply to me?“ 

I was weary of application, ator the 


event of thoſe I had already made, and 1 
| was 
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was Alt enough to ſuppoſe you like the 
reſt of the world; and now let me ſuppli- 
cate that you will let the ſubject reſt; you 
are inconſcious how much pain it gives me 
by moving afreſh. every thorn in my heart.“ 

Delaval was filent ſome time.. © Then. 
you. will, however, I. hope, remain. with me 
this day.“ 
„vou cannot naler ſaid Frederic, 
but that I ſhould be happy to-do ſo; but, 
under my preſent circumſtances, it. would: 
create ſuſpicions of my real character, which 
would render my fituation i8ſupportable.” - 

Delaval urged not his-requeſt, but bade 
kim adieu, with more coldneſs than he had 
hitherto ſpoken.. The ſpirit of Delaval was 
too gentle to feel that anger which is the 
conſequence of ſlighted: favours; but. he 
grieved to ſee his ſyſtem of happineſs broken, 
and that of his friend 1 by his own: 
romantic pride.. 

Frederic was hurt at his manner; yet he 
could not reſolve to remain with him, for 
another reaſon which he had not ſtated. He 


feared his reſolution. might. give way to the 
generous 
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generous and earneſt ſolicitations, of his 
friend. Taking his hand, and preſſing it, 
« T am ſorry you are angry with me, Dela- 
val, ſaid lie; —“ reflect a little when I am 
gone, and you will excuſe me. Farewell! 
Heaven bleſs you and your Caroline! and 
I Rope this will not be the laſt time that we 
meet.” 

He then left him. In the houſe he was 
met by the good hoſteſs. 

« Dear me!“ ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
him, © why what an uncommon long hold 
you have had with this gentleman, Mr- 
Devilvil, I think they tell me is his name; 
and ſo he en't a Lord after all. Well, I 
ſhould ſo like to have had it to ſay we had 
had a Lord at the Ship; but, howſoever, 
his brother's one, and that comes to ny 
nigh the ſame.” 

The good woman had intended to have 
made a much longer harangue; but Fre- 
deric, afraid to ftop any longer, and dread- 
ing, as it was, to be tormented with innu- 
merable queſtions by Yelverton, could not 
nes upon 1 to indulge her; but, 

| much 
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much to her mortification, retreated and 
hurried back to Eaſtmoor. ; 

Much as his own happineſs was increaſed 
by the eſtabliſhment of that of- Delaval, 
yet he felt far more uneaſy than before, ſince, 
notwithſtanding his reſolution, he yet found 
himſelf in an unhappy dilemma. Delaval's 
offer had reduced him to a ſituation nearly 
ſimilar to that of Cæſar or of Oliver Crom- 
well, when the crown was offered to them 
dread of regret, if the offer were refuſed ; 
of repentance, if it were accepted; and he 
wavered in that painful ſtate, in which incli- 
nation almoſt too powerfully combat prin - 
ciple and ' prudence. A ſtrong, though diſ- 
tant hope, however, that he might one day 
be received again by his uncle, ſupported 
his determination; and prudence forcibly _ 
urged the impropriety of accepting the offer 
of Delaval on that ground. If Montague 
ſhould relent, it was-far more probable that 
a man of his pride would receive him again; 
—having ſubmitted to poverty gracefully 
and decently, than as the idle dependent on 
the St. Leger family. This thought fixed 

4 x his 
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his ideas :—the probability that Montague: 
would diſcover in time the falſehood of every 
report againſt him, encouraged his hopes, 
which the ſtory of Delaval had awakened.. 
How much deeper had 4e-once-been ſunk: 
in deſpair ! and how. plain the road of hap- 
pineſs now lay before him ! 
Comforted by theſe: thoughts, F revert: 
would have felt content and peace; but for 
that reſtleſs. inquietude always attendant on 
love; he could not perſuade himſelf that he 
was yet dear to Emma. Her filence, indeed, 
when he was certain ſhe had received his 
letter, was ſtrange. Reaſon, however, repre-: 
fented a cauſe far from improbable :—in her 
preſent ſtate of confinement, how was it 
likely ſhe: would find means to have an. 
anſwer ſent to him ?: but love, who always 
deſpiſes the arguments of. reaſon, where he 
cannot confute, tyrannically filences her 
and Frederic thought that, had he been con- 
fined in the ſtrongeft dungeon, he ſhould' 
not have been deſtitute of means of ſending 
an anſwer to a letter from Emma. Inge- 
— tormenting himſeli, and repreſenting 
every 
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every thing in his mind in colours far darker 


than its own, Frederic continued his way to 
Yelverton's: he anſwered every queſtion 


(and the number was not few) as ſatisfacto- 
rily as he could, and related to Yelverton 
the happy fate which awarted his diſguiſed 


change ;—at which that good-natured man 


was much delighted, and immediately fat 
down to write an account of the whole to 
his ſiſter, Mrs. Woodburne. 

Frederic wiſhed much to have feen Miſs 
St. Leger, to have had the adventure at the 
Hay-market more fully explained ; but, 
dreading that he ſhould ſeem to aſk a recom- 
pence, he gave up that wiſh; and, on the 
contrary, reſolved neither to go to Weſt- 
moor nor to the Ship, until he was certain 
that both Delaval and Caroline were gone. 
His uneaſineſs, with regard to Emma, grew 
inſufferable ; and he determined, if he could 


get leave of abſence, as ſoon as the hay: 
time was over, to-go himſelf to E. and if 


it were not poſſible to ſee, or at leaſt to hear 


of ber. Yelverton, always g60d-natured; 
readily agreed r e e viſit his friends 


(the 
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| (the words of the requeſt) ; and towards the 
middle of July, with an anxious heart and 
eager footſteps, Frederic let out to en 
the way to E. 


———— 
CHAP. II. 


Nor daring to truſt herſelf with reflec- 
tion, or even to look behind her to the ſtile, 
where ſhe might yet diſcern the figure of 
Frederic in the twilight, Emma hurried 
back to the comfortleſs houſe of her mother, 
on the unfortunate tenth of October. She 
retired ſilently to her apartment not to 
weep, for the ſullenneſs of deſpair had dried 
the ſource of her tears, but to endeavour to 
comprehend all the wretchedneſs of her fate, 
to be at liberty to be filent, and not to grieve 
her mother by the ſight of her diſtraction. 
She ran over in her fancy with all the idle 
vanity of regret—the dear and happy days 
which were gone—when they had firſt met— 
the many hours they ſince had paſſed toge- 
ther—even ſweeter in recollection than while 

preſent: : 
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preſent : ſhe then turned her thoughts to a 
leſs happy ſcene—the time he had been 
away—when ſhe had expected that every 


idea of hers would vaniſh before the ele- 


gance and beauty he would meet with; 
and rather looked with dread than hope to 
the day of his return, —when ſhe expected 
every fear would be confirmed. That time 
had arrived—he had Teturned the ſame as 
he had gone—the ſame openneſs was on his 
brow—the ſame tenderneſs ſparkled. in his 
eye joy glowed on his countenance—and 
he had then appeared more amiable in her 
eyes than ever. In a ſhort time, how had 


he returned! how changed was his voice, 


his manner, his appearance yet, in the 


midſt of all his anguiſh, his love remained 


unaltered; not all his loſſes were ſo great 
as to be compared together with that of her 
who had, though innocently, been originally 
the cauſe of all; for ſhe doubted not that 
the diſcovery of their connection had been 
the occaſion of the extreme diſpleaſure of 
Montague. For her, then, his generous, 
diſintereſted heart had ſacrificed all! The 
idea revived all her tenderneſs—her ſpirits 

forſook 
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forſook her—and ſhe burſt into tears; ſhe 
repented that ſhe had left him — ſhe 
reproached herſelf with want of generofity— 
with ingratitude, in forſaking him in his 
diſtreſs, Her window faced the mead: 
Emma ran towards it; and throwing up the 
faſh, leaned out, and looked with ſorrowful 
earneſtneſs towards the ſtile; but the thick 
darkneſs 'of night intervened, and nothing 
but the black tops of the trees appeared in 
the dimneſs of the ſky. The big drops of 
rain beat heavily againſt her face, and her 
long and beautiful hair waved in the wind; 
tears again aroſe in her-eyes, and the dim 
objects of the night fwam before them; —a 
deep figh broke from her heart, and beſtow- 
ing one more longing look upon the dark - 
neſs which concealed the ſtile, ſhe retired 
with a feeling of deſpondence; and throw- 
ing herſelf on her bed, covered her face, and 
indulged in all the vehemence of ſorrow; 
no ray of comfort ſhone upon her heart 
what pleaſure could the field or the woods 
grve her now? except to wander and lament ;; 
W ſhe * yet reviſit the ſcenes where 


they 


% 
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they had been together; ſhe could repeat 
his name where none could hear her voice; 


ſhe could call upon him, and ſay, how dear 


he was yet to her; ſhe could lean againſt the 
tree where he had leaned, and touch the 
ground where he had lain at her feet. Emma 


dried her eyes at theſe reflections: ſhe aroſe; 


the recollection that he loved her yet, 


and would repeat her name with equal fond- 


neſs, afforded her conſolation, and in a year 
they ſhould meet again. 

But yet, ſeverer griefs awaited the unfor- 
tunate Emma ;—ſeveral days paſſed, ſpent 


in the melancholy pleaſures. which ſhe had 
propoſed, and in reading again and again 


the letter ſhe had receiyed from Frederic in 
the ſummer. Mrs. Nevil, with equal ten- 


derneſs and wiſdom, taking no notice of her 


grief, conſcious that expoſtulation but aggra- 
vates ſorrow, and moves the thorn it cannot 
extract; and grief will ſooner be ſoftened, 


if ſuffered to ſpend itſelf unreſtrained, than 
if, by advice and all-judged words of com- 


fort, it be compelled to temporary conceal - 
ment. But this tranquillity was ſhortly 
s: bi broken, 


-w © 
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broken, by the illneſs of Mrs. Nevil, whoſe 
health had for ſome time been very preca- 
rious; and ſoon after, by the arrival of Mr. 
Nevil. This gentleman, who had been 
vehemently offended at the manner of 
Frederic's note, inquired after him with 
great indifference—merely aſking if they 
had ſeen him. Both Mrs. and Miſs Nevil 
had wiſhed to conceal, if poſſible, the unfor- 
tunate affair of his rejection, eſpecially as it 
was by no means known;—a report having 
prevailed, as has before been related, that he 
was gone to the Eaſt-Indies. This, there- 
fore, they related to Nevil ; adding, that he 
had waited upon them to take his leave. 
Aye, aye,” cried he, © as well there as 
any where; he is vaſtly above our cut; an 
inſolent, proud, haughty fellow, that doesn't 
know what he would be at! Howſoever, 
he has outſtood his market, and ſhan't have 
you, Emma, you may depend upon't ;— 
beſides, I have ſpoke to Haywood again : 
the young fellow's rather ſhy,—but I don't 
mind that : I defign to have you down to 
E.; you ſiſter, and Emma too. 
| He 
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He obſerved the illneſs of Mrs. Nevil 
with the moſt brutal indifference; but, after 
much entreaty from Emma, conſented to 
ſend for a phyſician. This gentleman, on 
his arrival, declared that the air - of the 
Hundreds, eſpecially at this time of the 
year, would inevitably be fatal to a perſon 
in her weak ſtate of health; and, as has 
been related, recommended Bath as - the 
only means of reſtoring her. Emma was 
now obliged to go alone with Nevil; and a 
proſpect, dark indeed, preſented itſelf to her 
view. It was, however, ſome time before 
the weakneſs of Mrs. Nevil permitted her to 1 
travel ;—with great difficulty Nevil was pre- 
vailed upon to permit Emma to remain 
with her until the time of her departure 
arrived. As ſoon as it was fixed, hurrying 
her up before it was day, in a dull morning, 
towards the end of November, ſcarce per- 
mitting her to take leave of her mother, he 
led her, with a heart almoſt breaking, to a 
wretched chaiſe-cart, in which himſelf pro- 
poſed to drive her; and they ſet off, thro" 
one of the rougheft and moſt dreary roads* 
of Eſſex, to the lonely manſion at E. 


The 


| 
' 
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The melancholy dullneſs of the weather, 


the flow and heavy motion of the vehicle, 
and the ſurly ſilence of her companion, did 


not contribute to raiſe the dejected ſpirits of 
Emma; ſhe wept in filence, and endea- 
voured again to amuſe her mind by fad 
retroſpection. The journey was tedious in 
the extreme ; as Nevil not only choſe to 
drive a foot-pace, but ſtopped fo frequently 
and ſo long upon the road to take refreſh- 
ments, that the ſhort day 'was nearly over, 
when they perceived the four ſpires of the 
ancient ſteeple of E. the houſe of Nevil 
was a mile from the village, and its gloomy 
horrors now appeared in ſight: 

The houſe was an antique ſtructure, whoſe: 
high caſements were divided by brick- 
work, and ivy had in many. places prevented 
that dim light which the panes admitted 
from making its way into the apartments; 
the chimneys, high and enlarging at the top, 
ſurrounded the outſide; and Nevxil, who had 
as few conceptions of domeſtic comfort as 
of ſocial benevolence, had ſo neglected his 
native dwelling, that the building, crazy 

with 
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with age, threatened to fall in ruins with 
every blaſt of wind. It was ſurrounded by 
a deep moat, whoſe water, black with ſtag- 
nation, appeared here and there between the 
duck-weed which almoſt covered it. To 
add to its dreary appearance, the elder, 
which grew.luxuriantly around it, now hung 
their lurid cluſters among the withered 
leaves, almoſt to the edge of the waters, 
The whole was the picture of decay, and 
ſeemed a ſuitable ſpot for melancholy con- 
templation, or to tempt the diſtracted ſuicide 
to accompliſh his dreadful purpoſe. Emma 
fighed heavily as ſhe paſſed the bridge; and 
then, with the reſignation of deſpair, yielded 
her mind to her fate. 

Nevil turned towards her, as ; they entered, 
with a malicious grin—“ Now,“ ſaid he, 
« I think I have got what I wiſhed ; I have 
got you away from that old fool, and I ſhall 
have the management of you to myſelf; 
and I fancy you will find ſome difference, — 
for I am feſolved to have every thing my 
own way.“ 

Emma made no anſwer; but ſecretly 
VOL, III. E addrefling 
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addreſſing a ſhort prayer to heaven to defend 
her from the cruelty ſhe dreaded, followed 
him through tbe deſolate court into the 
hall ;-—here ſhe was met by her old friend 
Mrs. Jagger. This woman had been, from 
ber childhood, a domeſtic in the houſe, and 
ever ſince it had belonged to its preſent 
poſſeſſor, had aſſumed the character of houſe- 
keeper; her diſpoſition, however, was wholly 
different from that of her maſter ;—ſhe 
was good- natured, ſimple, and offenſive ; 
ſhe was attached to Emma, becauſe ſhe had 
nurſed her in her infancy, and becauſe ſhe 
had loſt her only child about the time that 
ſhe received the charge of her: for the 
fame reaſon, although not attended with the 
ſame circumſtance, ſhe was attached to 
young Haywood, and the hope of their 
marriage had given her great joy. Upon 
hearing that the affair was at an end, owing 
to the propoſals of Frederic, ſhe had con- 
ceived a great diſlike againſt that young 
man, and had thrown out many hints upon 
the impropriety of people marrying. above 
their own rank; but Nevil was not to be 

moved 
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moved even by her, when he was inſtigated 


by his two ruling” principles - pride and 
ill nature; and nothing but the delight of 
humbling ſuch a proud man as Montague, 


whoſe haughtineſs he deteſted, could have 


prevailed upon him by liſtening to Frederic's 
offer, to give up a ſcheme which his avarice 
had for ſo many years determined him to 
adopt. He had, however, ſecretly deter- 
mined, upon receiving Frederic's note, and 
ſoon afterwards, what he judged a very 


obliging letter from old Haywood, (who had 
prudence enough to conceal his reſentment) 


to adhere; to his original plan. Having 
communicated his intention to Mrs. Jagger, 
that good woman received Emma with 
uncommon pleaſure, as ſhe now doubted 


not to ſee the firſt with of her heart com- 
pleted—the union of her two favourites. 
Come ye in, my dear Miſs Emma,“ 
ſaid he, and let me get ye a diſh of tea. 
Dear mel we ſhall all be quite alive this 
winter. Do you know Mr. Haywood, aye, 
and young Mr. Frank, and Miſs Polly and all, 
be coming here to ſpend their Chriſtmas !”* | 

E A. l „She 
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She was, however, much diſappointed by 
the diſconſolate look with which Emma 
received this joyful news; ſhe therefore 
enlarged yet more in her deſcription ; but 
obſerving no alteration, ſhe began to recol- 
lect the probability that Emma might be 
both cold and uncomfortable; and again 
inviting her in, ſhe led the way into an inner 
room, hung round with old eſcutcheons, 
and almoſt effaced by wood ſmoke. No 
misfortune or ſituation could change the 
conſtant gentleneſs of Emma; and although 
ſhe felt as deeply, yet leſs irritable than her 
lover, ſhe ſuffered not ſo much; ſhe was, 
however, glad when the clock, ſtriking nine, 
announced the hour of going to reſt, that 
ſhe might indulge, undiſturbed, in her own 
reflections; as, although ſhe joined with 
the utmoſt good- humour in the .conver- 
ſation of her ancient nurſe, yet ſhe was 
wearied by her tediouſneſs, and her mind, ill 
at caſe, was little diſpoſed to be amuſed by 
the deſcriptions of their winter amuſement, 
which was at preſent, together with long 
eulogiums on young Haywood, the conſtant. 


theme of her diſcourſe. - 
n 
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In a few days Hay wood and his ſon arrived 

at E-—; this circumſtance, as ſhe had 
expected ft, added not much to the uneaſi- 
neſs of Emma; and, for her couſin, ſhe had 
always felt both eſteem and affection: ſhe 
knew his heart was too» noble, too generous 
to join, with. her uncle to- perſecute her; 
and ſhe had arranged a plan to put his 
honour and love to the proof. Either from 
pride or ſelf-deception, Haywood had not 
ſtated the exact truth in his letter to Fre- 
deric: he had indulged the moſt tender 
affection for his lovely couſin; too diffident 
to aſpire to her love, he had felt the moſt 
lively tranſport when their union was firſt 
propoſed the ſevereſt uneaſineſs when he 
diſcovered that his own' happineſs could not 
be completed without the ruin of hers whom: 
ke loved; but he was too generous to take 
advantage of the authority of her relations, 
and his heart was too enlarged to ſuffer his 
chagrin and diſappointment to degenerate: 
into envy and hatred ;—yet his ſpirit was too 
great to permit him to endure that his rival 
ſhould ſuppoſe he had — in his favour: 

123 ſo 
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fo mortifying a circumſtance he could ſcarce 
acknowledge to himſelf; and had endeavoured 
to convince himſelf that his affection for his 
couſin had never exceeded that which 
always ſubſiſted between perſons fo nearly 
related: he had even ſought a new object 
for his attachment. Lucy Danby was very 
pretty, very modeſt, and very gentle; and 
although ſhe might not be altogether wor- 

thy of him, yet had he not ſeen his lovely 
couſin, with her Hay wood might have been 
happy; and even now he ſuppoſed it poſſible, 
ſince Emma muſt no be confidered merely 
as a ſiſter; and, next to her, Miſs Danby 
was certainly the moſt amiable girl he had 
ſeen; but when he received a letter from 
Nevil, purporting that Frederic was gone 
abroad that he had abandoned Miſs Nevil 
that her affection for him had been con- 
ſtrained that ſhe had really never loved any 
but himfelf—Haywood found how fallacious 
had been his ideas: he was raiſed from 
dejection to extacy ;—Miſs | Danby was 
wholly ere N he How to obey the 
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It muſt be obſerved that this new arrange- 
ment had taken place in the mind of Nevtl 
as ſoon as he had received Frederic's note ; 
but, as he had been engaged in the harveſt 
and the ſeed time, he would not beſtow his 
attention upon fuch trifles, until thoſe more 
important affairs were completed. Too 
ready to believe what he wiſhed, Haywood 
forgot the generous confeſſion Emma had 
made to him of her attachment to Frederic, 
or at leaft doubted its truth, or was willing” 
to account for it in a thouſand ways; and 
although theſe conjectures were very liitle 
to her honour, yet they flattered his hopes, 
and he choſe to encourage them. With a 
heart beating with hope and delight. he 
entered the houſe, and was introduced to 
Miſs Nevil; but was much ſtruck when, 
inſtead of the roſy look and chearful ſmile 
which he expected, he ſaw her pale dejected 
countenance, and heard the melancholy 
tone with which ſhe welcomed him: he was 
ſilent, and often caſt lus eyes upon Nevil 
for an explanation, which he returned by 
many ſignificant winks and nods ; the inten- 

| Ws tion 
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tion of which it was very difficult to com- 
Prehend. While he was endeavouring to 
account for thoſe things, he accidentally 
obſerved a ſevere look paſs from Nevil to 
the unfortunate Emma, which at once undid 
his hopes, and betrayed the real truth : he 
wondered at his credulity ; he accuſed him- 
ſelf of folly, of vanity, in being ſo eaſily 
deceived by ſuch a man as Nevil. 

In the afternoon, Haywood and Nevil 
contrived to leave them alone ; but being 
convinced by the noiſe which both made in 
placing themſelves behind the door, that 
they had more auditors than they wiſhed, 
they were too cautious to proceed to an 
explanation ; but Enima, after ſome indif- 
ferent inquiries after his mother and ſiſter, 
ſlipped a note into the hand of young Hay- 
wood, which ſhe had previouſly written ;— 
foreſeeing that ſhe ſhould not have an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking to him unobſerved with- 
out ſuch a precaution, he took it eagerly, 
and read as follows :— 

] rely too much upon your r | 


to fuppole it poſfible that you too will con- 
trive 
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- trive to make me yet more unhappy than I. 
am; nor can I ſuppoſe that, unleſs grofsly 
impoſed upon, you would have appeared 
again in a character in which I never can 
receive you; if you. will favour me with 
half an hour's converſat ion to-morrow-morn- 
ing, at the time when my uncle uſually 
walks out, I will explain every: thing to- 
you.. E. N.. 


Emma had walked: away as ſoon: as ſhe 
bad given the note. Haywood. fighed. 
deeply when he had read it; and, after a. 
moment's reflection, he followed her, and 
promiſed, in a low. voice, to obey her ſum- 
mons.. Soon after the old men entered, 
with evident diſappointment in their coun- 
tenances,. and. Emma. was in a. ſhort time 
permitted to retire to the houſekeeper's 
apartment. Here ſhe had ſpent great part 
of a melancholy evening chiefly alone, when 
the old houſekeeper: entered with exceſſive 
Joy in her countenance. 

„Lock, Miſs Emma, cried ſhe, “ look 
what I have got for you tis from him 
from himſelf!” 


E 5 % What 
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What can you mean?” _ 
A letter.“ Lan 
« From Frederic!“ cried Bend; riſing 


in great trepidation, or (continued ſhe; 


checking herſelf) from my mother ?” 

No, Miſs—no, not from Frederic, as 
you call him, nor yet from — but 
Mr. Frank.“ l 

My couſin hy he is in the houſe.” 

«© No matter for that; —he gave it me 
juſt now; and as it comes from him, TI did 
not think it ſignified to ſhew wit to 80 
maſter, as I commonly do.“ 2. 

« As you commonly do!“ 

Jes —ſartinly,% or 2 
What! did you ſhew * the letter F 
received — ra mother? | 
4; Folie fm... 

I thought you were; my friend,” if ſaid 
Emma, ſighing zr“ and is i n to 
expoſe me thus? 

«© Why, as to what * iat 1 ſup⸗ 
poſe tis nothing but, what maſter, may ſee ? 
and as to yout: haying letters from any body 
elſe, withont: it be Mr. ä tis W 


unproper- 1 
| 1 
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Emma, with a more angry air than ſhe 
had ever yet ſpoke, bade her give her the 
letter, and leave her alone to read it. It was 
as follows :— 


« I cannot endure to appear before you, 
my deareſt Emma, until I have done away 
every ſuſpicion of my honour, and that I 
conceived was implied by your note to me. 
You have juſtified me with truth : I had, 
indeed, been grofsly impoſed upon, both by. 
the falſehoods of your uncle, and my own 
abſurd folly, in giving credit to them. Do 
not deny me the poor ſatisfaction of declar- 

ing to you my unalterable attachment; but, 
at the ſame time, judge not unjuſtly of it ; 
it is not ſelfiſh—its object is your happi- 
neſs ;—do not, then, ſuppoſe that I will join 
to make you unhappy, although the inno- 
cent cauſe of your diſtreſs, the wretched 
tool in the hands of avarice and oppreſſion. 

« Tam threatened by my father with being 
. renounced by him, if, on my fide, I raiſe 
any obſtacle; it is not, becauſe by the kind- 
neſs of that friend who educated me, that [ | 

EQ am 


* 
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am independent of him that I would 
incur the guilt of diſobedience, the idea is 
repugnant to my principles; it would be 
dreadful, eſpecially in my caſe, to be under 
the diſpleaſure of my father. Excuſe me, 
then, if I yet remain, if I yet em to join 
the confederacy againſt you, as I have a 
ſcheme which ſhall in the end baffle all their 
deſigns, without incurring the cenſure I 
would avoid. I need not fay how happy I 
ſhall be to obey every command of yours; 


- 


T will yet hope for your good opinion—I. 
ſcarce ever dared look higher; and now 
that ſhall be my conſolation. You will be 
expected at ſupper.— I am ſorry to ſay that 
I fear you muſt prepare for mortification, 
from the groſs abuſe of Nevil, and the no 
leſs groſs defence of my father. 
« ] remain, my dear Emma, 
« Your ſincere friend, 
e Francis. HANwoon.“ 


Emma read this letter with ſome uneaſi- | 
neſs, but with great admiration at the gene- 
roſity of her couſin; and ſhe almoſt repented 
2 2 fr of 
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of her reſolution of putting it yet more 
ſeverely to the proof ; yet ſhe had no other 
way—ſhe had nobody elſe in whom fhe- 
could confide—and her anxiety was become 
intolerable. She was lamenting her mis- 
fortune in having appeared amiable in any 
other eyes than thoſe of Frederic; and 
regretting that ſhe muſt be the cauſe of 
unhappineſs to one whom ſhe eſteemed fo. 
much as Haywood, when ſhe was n 
to appear at ſupper. 

The two old men were already ſeated, 
with different expreſſion on their countes- 
nances; one of moroſe ſurlineſs the other 
of filly facetiouſnefs. 

* Well, Miſs,” cried Nevil, as ſhe 
entered, © I hope you have had your ſulky 
fit out?“ 

Sir!“ cried Emma, much ſartled by 
this abrupt. addreſs. / | 

For heaven's fake!“ cried. young Hay- 
wood. 

* Wy, young man, pleaſe to let me 
ſpeak as L like to my own.niece ;—1 ſay, is 


your ſulky fit over? | 
ET « Begging 
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<« Begging pardon, now, brother Nevil,” 
{aid old Haywood, I think you go quite 
the wrong way to work; tis no ſervice try- 
ing to force a woman; tis like beating a 
donkey, as I may ſay the more you lay on, 
the ſtiller ſhe ſtands; and 'tis a hard matter 
to drive hogs even into paſture, and ſo 'tis 
to drive, a woman even to what ſhe likes— 
ten to one but ſhe turns upon ye juſt for 
contrarineſs' ſake.” _ | 
« Mind ye now,” cried Nevil, „I an't 
to be tutored by nobody; I know how 
to deal with them better than half of you; 
for I don't ſtand for their whimpering and 
whining, for that they do juſt when they 
pleaſe, becauſe it comes natural to them; 
and as to what you fay, Haywood, that goes 
for nothing, — for we all know that you are 
managed by your wife and daughter juſt 
like a child.“ 
„„ Hah! hah! hah !—well, well,” cried 
Haywood, « no matter, no matter; I only 


? wiſh you would let me try my way with 
couſin Emma. Come, my dear, fit down 
by the old man; there Frank, now, do you 

5 | * 
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ſit atother ſide, and we ſhall do; and now 
we ſhall be quite comfortable and happy. 
Lord, Nevil! I can't heb laughing to think 
what an old fool you was. 

« Fool!“ 

« Aye, don't wrinkle your free now, Your, | 
1fay; to truſt the word of that fine gentle» 
man there—juſt as if ſuch people minded 
what they ſaid ;—a beggarly ſcoundrel! to 
run away to ſea as he did! Ah! well, you 
were rightly ſerved, I ſay—you were rightly 
ſerved; but tis to be hoped his ſhip is taken 
by the French, and he has got ſtuffed in 
with a hundred or two more into ſome 
French priſon—Lord, bow I ſhould laugh.” 
No, no ſuch chance; the war an't 
begun yet - but, howſoever, tis all the 
talk, and ſo tis very likely to be.“ | 

Emma felt the: colour riſe to her cheeks; : 
and Haywood ſwelling with generous 'indig- 
nation You ſeem, Sir, {ſaid he, “ addreſ(- 
ſing jbimſelf to his father, © to have forgot. 
ten your obligations to Mr. Montague, 
— ſaved * life in the . ſy _ 

>] r u , „„ 


\ 
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« He faved my life! why what did he 
do? - ſtood by and looked on while Will 
Freeman helped me up.“ 

« And you, no doubt, Sir, have rewarded 
him for his trouble.” 

«. Yes! why I: haven't ſeen. him from 
that time to this.“ | 

„There now!” cried Nevil, „there's 
another proof of your going on - do you 
think, if I had a. ſon, he ſhould catechiſe 
me in that. manner? 

Aye, cried. Haywood; 60 that s becauſe 
he has a few pounds which I cannot touch ;; 
he forgets, like a fool, that I can make it 
double, if I pleaſe.. 
1 wiſh to heaven!” cried- young e 
wood, that Mr. Francis had abated of: 
his extraordinary kindneſs to me,, that I: 
might not have: been he often err to 
uch illiberal reflections. 
There ta, cried h his father, — to 
him, and looking, at Nevil, there tis; 
that's all what he learned at the ſquite's 
all theſe fine words and high - learned expreſ- 
. fions—ſo he looks down. upon we for not 
underſtanding them.“ 8 Young; 
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Young Haywood made no anſwer. — 
Not all the repreſentations Emma had made 
in her mind of the manner in which this 


evening would paſs, were half fo diſagreeable 
as it proved, In vain did old Haywood 


exert all his wit, and all his mirth and good- 
humour to entertain her; in vain did he 
with himſelf a young man for her ſake ; and 
encouraged Frank, as he called him, to 
make up to her.” Emma was lick with diſ- 
guſt, and was happy when permitted to 
retire, 

Young Haywood attended her to the 
door. Oh, Miſs Nevil!“ he whiſpered, 
as ſhe departed, how unhappy am I to 
witneſs your receiving ſuch unworthy treat- 
ment.” She thanked him with a ſmile, and 
he returned. 

Emma aroſe in the morning before it was 
day, and anxiouſly awaited the time when 
Nevil and his brother-in-law ſhould fet out 
to ſurvey the grounds; at length that cir- 
cumſtance taking place, and Mrs. Jagger 
being employed in her houſhold work, young 
Hay wood attended her in the bouſckeeper's 
room. Aſter 
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After much heſitation, Emma explained 
the truth of her preſent ſituation; ſhe 
related the misfortune of Frederic, his ſepa- 
rat ion from her, and their mutual vows : the 
then proceeded to declare her uneaſineſs on 
bis account, her dread of his being in actual 
diſtreſs, or perhaps even periſhing with 
want; and concluded all with a hint which 
Haywood was too generous to miſunder- 
ſtand; he fixed his eyes upon her as ſhe 
concluded, and, ſighing deeply, was for 
ſome time ſilent. 

- « Yes, my dear Emma,” faid he at MY 
« yoo have done me juſtice ; you fhall not 
be mifled in the confidence you place in 
me: I will prove myſelf worthy of your 
eſteem at leaſt. I will leave this place to- 
day, as much for my own comfort as for 
yours; I will renew my viſits at Danby's ; 
and, if I may be allowed to ſerve you, I 
ſhall be happy. I will endeavour not to 
lament that there is: but one way of doing. 
it but I will not reſt until I have relieved 
your anxiety ;_ and whatever I may feel, you 
' ſhall not ſee that 1 1 the bitterneſs of 
jealouſy.” « Oh 


« Oh my generous couſin!” cried Emma, 
with difficulty We b her tears, 4 how 
unfortunate for us both 20 43 

«* know what you would ſay, my dear 
Emma,” interrupted Haywood ; © but you 
ſhall lament it no longer ; it thall no longer 
be the cauſe of uneaſineſs to you. Forgive 
the preſumption that could ever think of 
aſpiring to you—of placing you in ſuch a 
family as mine—in ſociety ſo unworthy of 
you I give up the vain idea. Suffer me 
only to ſupply a place which nature has left 
vacant— that of a brother. Do not weep, 
my Emma—you muſt not pity me; for, in 
ſuch a character, I ought rather to be the 
object of envy as your brother then x 

"Haywood heſitated, bluſhed, and ſighed 

s as your brother, let me approve your 
choice; and tell me how I can ferve you ? 
have you any meſſage?” + 5 

« Oh, Mr. Haywood yo cried Emma, 
« I-muſt not cannot tax your generoſity 
ſo far; vo ſhall_not degrade yourſelf to 
ſerve me. I will endure my anxiety;-and 
only entreat that you will conceal theſe 
affairs. But 
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But the ſecret applauſe which his hear 

. beſtowed upon him for this undertakmg, to 
feek out, to ſerve, and to encourage a rival, 
was too powerful to permit Haywood to 
give up the reſolution. He felt likewiſe a 
noble ſatisfaction in making two people 
happy; to one of whom he was ſo ſincerely 
attached, and whoſe happineſs he wiſhed 
'more than his own. Emma but feebly 
oppoſed him, and at length conſented to 
depute him; and committed a letter which 
ſhe had written (fearing that which ſhe had 
given to Nancy might miſcarry) to his 
charge. 

Haywood made an excuſe to his father of 
being called away upon particular buſineſs; 
and although the old man but little approved 
of his departure, yet he affected indiffer- 
ence; and notwithſtanding his diſguſt at 
his ſon's independence of him, yet to his 
mind, mean and ſervile, it had always been 
a motive for treating him with great defer- 
ence ; and, except in the caſe of his paying. 
his addreſſes to Miſs Nevil, he bad never 
2 la bis will ; but here his intereſt was 

concerned,, 
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concerned, as Nevil and himſelf, in the 
bargain ' which they had ſtruck, mutually 
hoped they had over-reached each other. 


CHAP. III. 


— 


Km A was now ſuffered to remain 
unmoleſted. After ſome days, ſhe received 
a letter from her couſin, which, of courſe, 
it was not neceffary to inſpect. He lamented | 
the bad ſucceſs of his endeavours. to trace 
out the reſidence of Frederic, aſſured her 
of their continuance, and concluded with 
| ſome melancholy lines, which he had after- 
wards attempted to obliterate, but were yet 
legible enough to convince her of their 
import, and to add to her diſtreſs, 

The roſes on the cheeks of Emma now 
began to fade ; ſhe ſpent her days in'melan- 
choly anxiety —her nights in tears ;—ſhe 
began to credit the report that Frederic was 
really gone to ſea; although ſhe knew it was 
. not in the ſtyle which was ſuppoſed, but it 

was 
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— 


vas probable that deſpair had driven him 
thither as a laſt reſource. Filled with this 
idea, ſhe felt the utmoſt anxiety that peace 
might yet be continued between the Britiſh 
Empire and the French Republic ;—nothing 
was ſo horrible as the dread that Frederic 
might periſh in the waters, mangled, diſ- 
figured, and unknown; while ſhe might 
many a year expect his return in vain, and 
hope once more to look upon him, when at 
that time his bones might be ſcattered at 
the bottom of the ocean. Yet all this was 
but too probable; what other courſe could 
Frederic purſue than this? and what was 
more probable than the war? Occupied 
with theſe thoughts, ſhe liſtened every 
ſtormy night to the wind, and ſpent many 
an hour at a window at the top of the 
houſe, which commanded a view of the 
mouth of the Thames, as far as where it 
empties itſelf into the mouth of the German 
ocean, and fondly imagined ſome one of the 
many * ſhe could diſcover contained 1 
Frederic. N 
Thus paſſed the 8 0 ol Decerh- | 
ber 


— 
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ber until Chriſtmas-day, which was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the arrival of Mrs. Haywood, 
her daughter, and ſon, who was compelled 
to accompany them. This young lady was 
acknowledged to be the belle of the village 
of W. where ſhe reſided ; ſhe was dreſſed in 

a cloſe blue great coat, imitative of 4 habit; 
on her head ſhe wore a black beaver bat, 
over which a lofty feather waved, and round 
it ribbons of the brighteſt yellow fluttered, 
finely contraſting with her locks, which 
aroſe in many a fable ringlet before, and 
were adorned behind with two ſuperb yellow 
roſes, imported from London in the year 
90; laſtly, a vaſt ribbon, of the ſame bright 
colour, adorned her waiſt, - and reached 
behind even to the ground. Maſs Hay- 
wood's perſonal beauty was at leaſt equal to 
that of her dreſs; and in that reſpect like - 
wiſe, as well as her manner, ſhe was wholly 
different from her brother. Such was the 
firſt figure who | bounced into the room, 
where, patiently deſpondent, fat 6 pale 
and diſconſolate Emma. 

N ext appeared a comfortable 805 28 


glowing 
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glowing with health, good cheer, and a pro- 
fuſion of ſcarlet ribbons, which her daughter 
had been at no ſmall pains to teach her to 
denominate, (as ſhe had learned to pro- 

nounce it from a friend of hers) © Cokeliquor.” | 
She had not been ſo fortunate in her endea- 


vours to perſuade her mother to wear long 


ſleeves, or a beaver hat; that lady prefer- 
ring her lace ruffles, and a balloon bonnet, 


which had carefully been preſerved ever ſince 


the famous days of Meſſieurs Lunardi and 
Blanchard, when every thing faſhionable 
chimed ſome reſemblance to their airy 
vehicle. | 
Laſt, with downcaft looks. expreſſing diſ- 
appointment and vexation, de young 
Hay wood. 

Well, couſin Emma,” cried Mrs. Hay- 
wood, hurrying towards her, and roughly 
ſaluting her, how are you, my dear ?* why 
how fadly you look, moping and pining 
here; but Pl let you into a ſecret :—l 
defigns to drive you back along with us, and 
ſo Polly ſhall ride home behind Frank; and, 
to tell you the truth, we've brought the 
pillion in the chaiſe.” “. I. 
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e can't ſay as I like that much, though,“ 
cried Miſs Polly; < for, to ſay the truth, I 
don't like riding on the pillion; and beſides, 
Frank's ſo proud, and ſo ſulky, I an't very 
fond of his company; and perhaps there's 
ſome folks that would like it better.“ 

Haywood, who had been paying his 
reſpects to Emma during this propoſal, now 
underſtanding its import, was exceſſively 
ſurpriſed. Is it poſſible you can be in 
earneſt, madam ?” ſaid he, or you, Mary, 
if I underſtand you right ?—ſurely this 
ſcheme is a very ſtrange one. If Miſs Nevil 
condeſcends to accompany us, I will ſend for 
a poſt-chaiſe from E.—my ſiſter will be kind 
enough to accompany her, and I will attend 
you, madam, on your return.” 

„Aye, now,” cried Mrs. Haywood, 
* that's juſt like you—you never like to do 
things in a comfortable family way, and ſnug 
as I would have had it.” | 

« Well, brother,” cried Miſs Polly, „for 
once ] think you are right, and your ſcheme 
is a great deal the moſt feafible; for, as 
to riding on a pillion, it's a thing I ſhan't 
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do for nobody, nor yet to pleaſe nobody, 
becaule I an't uſed to ſuch things.“ 

* Well, Polly, — well, child, don't go to 
put yourſelf into a fluſter about it; I 
doesn't want you to do it if you don't like— 
I only meant to pleaſe you all ;—but, now, 
what ſignifies our talking? coutin Emma 
hasn't ſaid yet whether ſhe will go or not.“ 

ou cannot ſuppoſe, my dear aunt,” 
cried Emma, with-a ſigh, © but that I ſhould 
be happy to leave this dreadful place ; but 
I muſt act entirely, you know, by Mr. 
Nevil's direction.“ 

« True, my dear, true,” faid Mrs. Hay- 
wood; but he won't be againſt it—will you 
now, brother?“ ſaid ſhe to Nevil, who juſt 
then entered with old Haywood. 

After a curious ſalutation, he aſked 
what ſhe meant? 

„Why for couſin Emma to go home 
along with us.“ 

I don't care where ſhe goes,” cried he, 
—“ {ach plague as I have with her- go 
with you! oh yes, certainly, if you like.“ 

<« Lauk! well, aye,” cried old Haywood, 

5 « that's 
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6 that's good again — Why what a fool 1 
muſt be, not 'to have thought to aſk her 


before! | 
They then proceeded. to diſcuſs the affaic 


at large; during which young Haywood 


contrived to flip a ſmall piece of paper into 
Emma's hand; it contained theſe words :— 


e Dear Emma, when will you allow me 


to ſpeak a few words to you alone?“ 

Emma pauſed: ſhe had obſerved that, 
during their laſt conference, from ſome 
ſtrange ſuſpicions, Mrs. Jagger had watched 
them very cloſely; and, unleſs they had 
ſpoken extremely low, would inevitably have 
overheard their diſcourſe; and, ſince his 
abrupt departure, ſhe had expreſſed herſelf 
rather doubtfully ahout it. On theſe 
accounts, ſhe thought it would not be ſafe 
to meet 1n the houſe ; but to go out without 
the conſent of her uncle was impoſſible ;— 


but this ſhe by no means deſpaired of obtain- 


ing; ſhe therefore wrote with a pencil on 
the other fide of the paper: | 
J ſhall walk out at eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning under the high elms.“ 
F 2 | Haywood 


9 


| 
| 
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Haywood bowed to her as he read it, and 
immediately concealed it. In the evening, 
Emma requeſted a moment's audience of 
Nevil. | e 
« Of me!” cried he, in a ſurly tone, 
e what's in the wind now? however, you 
may ſpeak as well before brother and ſiſter.” 

* ſhould © 4 lee you alone, Sir, if you 
will permit me.” 

Nevil, after much grumbling, aroſe and 
followed. I have a favour to requeſt of 
you, Sir, which J hope you will not refuſe.” 

« Why, then, you may hold your tongue, 
for I have no favours to grant.” 

« Tt is but a ſmall one, Sir; it is merely 


to allow me to take a walk to-morrow 


morning.” 

„What! alone!” 

« No, Sir, with my couſin.” 

% And which couſin?“ 

Emma bluſh-d—< Mr. Haywood, Sir.“ 

« Lord deliver me!” cried Nevil, © would 
not one think perverſeneſs was born in 
women? when did I ever make objection to 


your walking with him? I am ſure I with 
| he'd 
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be'd take you away at once. Favour, 
indeed ! I ſuppoſe that's your canting way 
of ſaying—you mean to be as you ſhould 
be ;—well, get along with you, and don't 
plague me.” 

Then, Sir, you permit me?“ 

« I tell you I don't care nothing at all 
about you.” 

Emma was in too good ſpirits to be hurt 
by this brutality. From the requeſt of 
Haywood, ſhe hoped he had heard ſome- 
thing of Frederic, which he wiſhed to com- 
municate. Impatiently ſhe aroſe in the 
morning; —it was wet and dreary; but ſhe 
was not to be detained by the weather. 
Young Haywood, as punctual as herſelf, 
met her in the hall, and both walked an 
together to the elms. 

Haywood pauſed. I am ſorry,“ ſaid 
he at length, if I have raiſed your expec- 
| tations, my dear Emma; | have but little, 
I am afraid, to communicate, which will 
give you pleaſure ;—1 cannot ſay I have 
heard nothing of Mr. Montague. Yeſter- 
day morning I was informed. by a perſon, 
F 3 who 
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who came from Tilbury a few days before, 
that he had actually met him in the fort, 
ſeemingly ſurveying it from curioſity ; he 
added that he ſuppoſed his ſhip was at 
anchor in Graveſend reach, and that he had 
juſt come on ſhore; he attempted to ſpeak 
to him, (having known him well at B.) but 
the young gentleman turned from him haſ- 
tily, and he ſaw him no more. This cir- 
cumſtance will aſſiſt to confirm the report of 
his having gone abroad, ſince people in 
general are too indolent to weigh the impro- 
bability of his remaining ſo long in the 
river.“ 

Emma felt her worſt ſuſpicions confirmed : 


Frederic had at length determined on the 


courſe ſhe dreaded ; and he was now gone 
to Graveſend to enter. And when!” 
cried ſhe, haftily—* when did your friend 
ſee hun? 

« Laſt Wedneſday.” 

“Perhaps, then—Oh, Mr. Hlkywobdi! by 


may not, perhaps, be too late to prevent it. 


- She then explained her fears: Haywood 
could not avoid concurring in them. 


«] 
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« T affure you, my Emma,” ſaid he, © I 
would have gone inſtantly; but 1 enter- 
tained no ſuch ſuſpicion, and my mother 
had inſiſted upon my accompanying her.“ 

« Oh! go, then, now!” cried the miſer- 
able Emma, and endeavour to prevent it; 
loſe not a moment, if you ever had a regard 
for me!“ | 

Haywood entreated her to be compoled, 
aſſuring her he would obey her in every 
thing; then leading her to the houſe, with- 
out waiting to ſee any of his family, he 
mounted his horie, and fet out along the 
lower road to Tilbury. 

Emma retired to her chamber, and faſten- 
ing herſelf in, burſt into a flood of tears, 
She endeavoured in vain to conſole herſelf, 
fince every probability led but to what ſhe 
dreaded ; ihe was obliged to appear at break - 
faſt, and ſhe feared to meet the queſtions 
ſhe would have to encounter, as the knew ſhe 
muſt account for the departure of young 


Haywood ; and ſhe was much perplexed to 
think how ſhe ſhould do this, without either, 


violating truth, or betraying herſelf and 
| F 4. him. 
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him. While ſhe was debating what courſe 


to purſue, Miſs Polly appeared. 


Lord couſin!” cried ſhe, * why what 
can you be after ſo long? (then looking 
about the room) Why, goodneſs ! where's 
F rae] ? why what have you done with 
him e' 

« You could not expect to meet him 
here,” 

« Nay !” returned Miſs Polly, with a 
giggle, „ didn't know—not I ;—you are 
lo private—walking out together] didn't 
know but you might be locked up together 
as well ;—but come, breakfaſt has been in I 
don't know how long, and the rolls will be 


cold, and mamma will be angry.“ 


e will not detain your mamma another 
inſtant,” ſaid Emma, and n fol- 


Iowed her. 


The hole family renewed the inquiry 


after young Haywood; to which Emma 


ſimply replied, that, after he had left her, he 


rode out. 
= Rode out!“ cried Nevil; cc why it 


rains and ſnows, and I don't know what all ! 


what the plague could poſſeſs him?“ 


cc Oh, | 
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« Oh, no plague! I dare fay,” ſaid old 
Haywood—“ he knows what he's about 
I an't at all afraid—I can give a nigh guels 
about him.“ | 

Emma ſtarted, and turned pale. 

« Well, and what is he after then?” ſaid 
Nevil. 

« Am ] forced to tell you, think ye?“ 
replied the other ;—* if you do, you're 
deceived. I teil you I don't blame folks for 
providing againſt accideats. Come, my 
dear, (turning to Emma) don't be concerned; 
I dare to ſay 'twill come to nothing.“ 

„Lord! why Tom, now!” cried Mrs. 
Haywood, with a broad grin, „did I ever 
lee the like !—you can't keep a ſecret no 
more than a cat. Why I ſuppoſe Frank's 
gone to keep holiday along with ſome of his 
acquaintances,” | | 

With young Mr. Danby, perhaps,” 
cried Miſs Polly, and burſt into a fit of 
laughter. | 

Haywood checked his daughter, and then 
making ſome apologies to Nevil, aſſuring 
him that he meant nothing, — and he believed 

5 F 5 what 
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what his wife ſaid was true. Nevil remained 
ſullenly filent ; and the converſation dropped. 
But the ſuſpicions of Nevil were raiſed, 
although he knew not which way to point 
them; and he determined to obſerve the 
whole family in the narroweſt manner. 
Prudence, however, the only virtue which 
he poſſeſſed, determined him not to men- 
tion the ſubject to them, or even to Emma, 
again, ſince he thought he ſhould only 
give them the trouble of inventing falſe- 
hoods, and put them upon their guard 
againſt his obſervations: he therefore appeared 
ſatisfied; but Emma was far otherwiſe. 
She grieved to obſerve, (what appeared to 
be but too certainly the caſe) that Hay wood 
had diſcovered the intention of his ſon to 
pay his addreſſes to Miſs Danby; from 
what the young man had ſaid, ſhe knew he 
would diſapprove of it; yet his manner 
expreſſed his approbation, or rather, it 
ſeemed to fay that, if rejected by herſelf, 
poor Miſs Danby remained as a dermer 
refort. 
Though this gave her ſome comfort, as it 
| ſeemed 
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ſeemed to ſuppoſe that ſhe would reject him, 
and to prove that ſhe might do it without 
irritating his father agaiaſt him, yet the dread 
that his extreme imprudence would betray 
it to Nevil, made her very uneaſy, —as ſuch 
a diſcovery would doubtleſs prevent any 
further intercourſe between her and her 
couſin, by which means her laſt hope of hear- 
ing from Frederic would be cut off. 

Her conjecture was very near the fact, 
Old Haywood poſſeſſed much low cunning ; 
once having been cheated by Nevil, he deter- 
mined to truſt him no more; and as he 
perceived by his conduct with regard 
to Frederic, that he would at any time 
embrace a good offer for his niece, he thought 
it was fair that his ſon ſhould be provided 
in caſe of fuch an accident with an alter- 
native. When the elder Danby had applied 
to him, therefore, about his ſon's frequent 
viſits to his houſe, and particular attention 
to his daughter, he affured him that the 
propoſal of a match for his ſon with Mails 
Nevil was all a farce; that he wiſhed nothing 
more than for a connection with him—only 

| F 6 deſiring 
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deſiring him to have patience, as he cou!d 
not quite immediately part with enough to 
ſettle his ſon; and aſſuring him, of what was 
not true, that the bequeſt of Mr. Francis 
was not ſufficient for that purpoſe. Danby 
retired ſatisfied. Meanwhile, as Haywood 
knew that Emma was by far the moſt advan- 
tageous match, he determined not to acquaint 
his ſon with the application of old Danby ;— 


(ſince young Haywood had ſeveral times 


endeavoured to perſuade him to break the 
connection with Nevil); but, on the con- 
trary, ordered him to diſcontinue his addreſſes 
to Miſs Danby, as ſoon as it was rumoured 
that Frederic was gone abroad—affuring 


him he had now a chance. His fcheme he 


would not reveal to his ſon, fince he too well 
knew that he would never conſent to make 
an innocent and amiable girl the dupe of 
fuch an ungenerous and unmanly artifice. 
To account for this change of conduct in 
his ſon to old Danby, he told him, that, at 


. preſent, as they could not marry, it was beſt 


not to make a talk; to which that old 
man, who was eaſy, ſimple, and good- 


natured, readily aſſented. | 
| Haywood 
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Haywood was too proud of his plans not 
to communicate them to his wife and 
daughter; and nothing but the little inter- 
courſe they had with his ſon could have 
prevented the whole ſcheme from being 
revealed to him, and by thoſe means being 
ruined ; believing at preſent, from ſeveral 
circumſtances, that a rejection on the part of 
Nevil was not improbable, and, immediately 
upon miſſing his ſon, ſuppoſing that he had 
gone to renew his viſits to Miſs Danby, he 
was by no means diſpleaſed; as the idea of 
cheating old Nevil, as Nevil had done him, 
was delightful. The conjecture, had it been 
formed a week ſooner, would have been juſt ; 
as young Haywood, too generous to trifle 
any longer with the amiable and gentle Miſs 
Danby, had immediately, upon his entire 
rejection by Emma, paid his addrefles more 
ſeriouſly, had gained her own and her father's 
conſent to their union, and merely entreated 
their patience until he could procure that 
of his father; to which the old man ſmi- 
lingly replied, he believed there would be 


no great difficulty, but would not explain 
any 
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any more, as Haywood had enjoined him to 
ſecrecy, leſt, as he ſaid, Frank might be in 
too great haſte for him, if he knew it. 

Such was the ftate of affairs when he 
returned, which he had intended firſt to 
have explained to Emma, and afterwards to 
his father; but ſeeing her extreme agita- 
tion and impatience, and withing yet more 
to gain her eſteem, and be acceſſary to her 
happineſs, he determined to perform what 
ſhe wiſhed, if poſſible, or at leaſt to under- 
take it 1mmediately—although he was 
fully convinced of the abſurdity of ſearch- 
ing for Frederic, if entered, and of the im- 
probability, if ſuch had been his intention, 
that he had not by this time accompliſhed 
It. | h 


CHAP. IV. 


Emma, however, was to be reheved 
from anxiety when ſhe leaft expected it :— 
this evening was deſtined for an amuſement 
equally 
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equally new and delightful. It had long 
been the determination of the loyal inhabi- 
tants of E. to burn in effigy the traitorous 
Paine: the day after Chriſtmas-day had 
been fixed for this purpoſe; but, either by 
miſtake, by fraud, or by the love of miſ- 
chief, the effigy itſelf had been loft, ſlolen, 
or concealed. Another, however, was 
quickly conſtructed, taller, and better pro- 
portioned; but no ſooner had this new 
labour been performed, than the original 
Tom Paine; unaccountably, made his appear- 
ance again. They were now reduced to a 
great dilemma ;—1t was a pity either ſhould 
be loſt—it was an abſurdity to burn the 
traitor twice over. © By no means,” obfer- 
ved a ſagacious figure; he ſhould be 
burnt in both his characters, as having 
rebelled both againſt church and ſtate.” — 
This 1dea, although not acceded to, gave 
riſe to a moſt excellent plan ;-—the ſuper- 
fluous character ſhould be denominated Dr. 
Prieftly; and thus their zeal would be 
equally diſplayed for each branch of the 


© conſtitution but as the name ↄf the arch 
4 traitor, 


| 
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| 
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traitor, Paine, had travelled much further 
than either his book or his principles, the 
« Rights of Man” could no where be pro- 
cured. This was firſt ſupplied by a book 
on the holy ſacraments; but that being 
conſidered indecent, it was exchanged for 
a French dictionary, which, it was obſerved, 


was very appropriate, ſince, as Paine was 


lately gone, on the invitation of the Con- 
vention, to France, it was highly probable 
he was occupied in the ſtudy of that lan- 


guage ; it likewiſe ſlily hinted at his attach - 
ment to Frenchmen, and French principles. 


The- evening was cold and ſnowy ; yet 
Nevil inſiſted upon the whole family's accom- 
panying him to the place of execution. 
Haywood and his wife declared they liked 
it of all things ; but Miſs Polly loudly decla- 
red againſt ſo vulgar an entertainment, and 
Emma ſhuddered and trembled at the idea. 
Miſs Polly then propoſed that her couſin 


and herſelf ſhould be permitted to remain 


at home; but, as Nevil peremptorily inſiſted 
on Emma's accompanying him, and as ſoli- 
tude was by no means agrecable to the 

_ taſte 
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taſte of Miſs Polly, ſhe at length was pre- 
vailed upon to join the party; making, 
however, a condition, That ſome ſtubble 
ſhould be ſtrown to accommodate the /adzes, 
(viz. herſelf, her mother, and Emma) leſt 
they ſhould take cold.” 

At cight o'clock they repaired to the field 
appointed, and were placed by the zeal and 
imprudence of Nevil in the firſt row, which 
he affirmed was the beſt place. Emma 
ſhrunk from the dreadful ſpectacle before 
her; the red gleams of the fire—the figures 
ſuſpended reſembling real ſufferers—the ſing- 
ing, or rather bellowing of © God ſave the 
King! —the jingling of bells—the ſhouts 
of men, the ſcreams of women added toge- 
ther—appalled the mind of Emma, ſhe 
almoſt fainted with terror. The rude and 
violent ſtruggling of the people behind her, 
by which means ſhe found herſelf gradually 
approaching the fire, added to her diſtreſs, 
and looking for her companions, ſhe found 
ſhe was feparated from them, and none but 
ſtrangers and horrible looking men were next 
her. In this terror and perplexity ſhe heard 

| her 
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her name pronounced by ſomebody behind; 
hoping and concluding it was one of her 
party, ſhe turned round, when ſhe obſerved 
a man in a frock ; and as the fire gleamed 
on his face ſhe recognized Edward Cowllip. 

God bleſs you, Miſs Emma!“ cried he, 
« I ax pardon for calling you; but I got 
ſomething to tell you, and ſo I came from 
B. to-day.” 

« I thank you,” cried Emma, confuſed ; 
e but I wiſh at preſent you would aſſiſt me 
to look for Mr. Nevil.” : 

No, no, Miſs, he man't hear what I got 
to ſay; then he added, in a whiſper, <* F've 
ſeen Mr. Frederic.” 

Emma ſtarted—* Frederic!“ ſhe repeated. 

Les, Miſs, I know 'twas. he, though he 
didn't ſpeak : he was at L.; and as J heard 
from Nancy how you took on about him, I 
thought I'd as good come and let you know; 


and fo, as you wasn't at home, I come here 


after you. 
« I am much obliged to you but 
whither was he going? did you lee what 


path he took 


cc He 
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« He went through L. as I paſſed him—1 
juſt ſee him—T was in the field, and he in 
the road; and then I thought he took the 
road to Chelmsford.” | 

Emma was about to add more queſtions, 
when, feeling a greater heat, ſhe turned 
round, and perceived that the fire had 
caught the ſtubble on which ſhe ſtood, 
which had imprudently been laid too near 
the blaze. Retreat was impoſſible, as ſhe 
was hemmed in cloſely behind, and the 
outer row could not be made acquainted 
with her diſtreſs before it was too late; ſhe 
ſcreamed with terror, when Edward obſerv- 
ing her ſituation, courageouſly and dexter- 
oufly darting before her, threw himſelf at 
length on the blaze at her feet. The wind, 
which ſat immediately in the face of Emma 
at this moment, by a fudden guſt, diſlodged 
the figure of Prieſtley from his airy ſituation; 
and driving him forward, the wooden head 
of the Doctor was juſt falling with great 
force upon her, when a perſon from the 
crowd ruſhing forward to protect her, 
received it on his o.] head, and fell ſenſe - 
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leſs to the earth. This accident was too 
much for the already-terrified ſpirits of 
Emma : ſhe fainted away, and Edward, who 
had riſen as ſoon as the flame was extin- 
guiſhed, catching her up in his arms, hurried 
through the crowd, mowing down all who 
oppoſed his paſſage, reſted not until he had 
reached the houſe of Mr. Nevil, and con- 
ſigned her to the care of Mrs. Jagger. Not 
attending to her queſtions, he hurried back 
to the ſcene of action to join the many in 
inquiring into the accident of the ſtranger, 
whom the heretical Doctor had levelled with 
the earth. 

Of the crowd, part were collected round 
the ſtranger, and were quietly making obſer- 
| vations upon the accident; how it had been 
occaſioned, and how it might have been pre- 
vented, while the reſt were madly kicking 
about the unlucky head of the Doctor, 
declaring, that was the part which con- 
tained all the miſchief.” Nevil and Mr. 
Haywood were running after and enjoying 
the ſport, while Miſs Polly ſtood quite alone, 
ſcreaming, neither attended to nor heard. 

Lord! 
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« Lord! Lord! Lord!“ cried Edward, 
« why what are you all after? here, Tom, 
(to a young man who nee him) 
lay hold!“ 

Then, with a ftrong arm, driving the 
crowd to the right and left with as much 
coolneſs as if he had been making his way 
through a field of corn, he lifted the unfor- 
tunate man by the ſhoulders, and deſiring 
Tom to do the ſame by his feet, carried him 
along. The attention of the crowd was 
now rouzed, and all began to reflect that 
ſome aſſiſtance to the ſtranger would by no 
means be ill-timed : as he bled much, a 
young farmer offered his neckcloth, and an 
old woman her apron, to tie up his head ; 
but Edward's ſilk handkerchief had already 
accompliſhed that end. Very civilly deſiring 
them to give themſelves no further trouble, 
except to ſend for the apothecary, he car- 
ried him on to the houſe of Mr. Nevil, as 
being the neareſt ; and, without ceremony, 
laid him in the room, where ſat Mrs. Jagger 
and Emma, who was now recovered, and 
very anxious about the fate of her unfor- 
tunate deliverer. 


| The 
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The old woman, after ſurveying him with 
a candle, uttered a loud ſcream ; and Emma 
following her, had nearly again fainted, — 
when, upon looking on the face, pale and 
disfigured with blood, ſhe diſcovered young 
Haywood. 

Run inſtantly, Edward ſhe cried 
« inform Mr. Haywood of this accident—it 
is his fon—and bring a ſurgeon—go ! go!” 

Edward diſappeared ; but the good people 
at the bonfire had been very expeditious, or 


rather, it appeared the ſurgeon himſelf was 


preſent, for he almoſt immediately entered : 
he happened, fortunately, to be neither 
loquacious nor concetted ; and, without aſk- 
ing queſtions proceeded to buſineſs. As 
ſoon as he had been let blood, Haywood 
opened his eyes, and inquired immediately 
tor Emma, who had left the room during the 
operation. Emma entered immediately 
Haywood held out his hand to receive her— 
and taking hers, Be comforted, my dear 


Emma, ſaid he, © all is well.” | 
J am very happy to hear it,” ſaid Emma 


— ] was afraid you were dreadfully hurt.” 
cc Ah, 
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„ Ah, no!” faid Haywood, © you miſ- 


underſtand me; I meant what is far more 
intereſting to you -than I am—your fears 
were groundleſs.” _ 

There was ſomething in this ſpeech, in the 
manner of its delivery, added to the melan- 
choly figure ' before her, which wrung the 
heart of Emma; ſhe felt the big tears rifing 
to her eyes, and her voice almoſt choaked ; 
but being reſtrained by the -preſence of the 
ſurgeon, ſhe dared not ſay half what her 
heart ſuggeſted ; ſhe, however, expreſſed her 
gratitude in general terms in the warmeſt . 
manner. The ſurgeon proceeded to exa- 
mine the wound; it proved to be nothing 
dangerous, but merely a deep ſcratch on 
the cheek, occaſioned by a nail that had 
faſtened on the Doctor's wir ; which appen- 
dage being ſinged away by the flames, (not 
to mention that its condition was not one of 
the firſt when put on) the head of the nail 
had been left to do more miſchief than all 
the Doctor's writings, or thoſe of his famous 
fellow- ſufferer. Whether they are conſidered 


as uſed by the paſtry-cook or the band-box 
maker, 
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maker, or conſigned to ſome yet more honour- 
able purpoſe. | 
A dreadful clamour was now heard from 
below, which gradually aproaching, Mrs, 
Haywood and Miſs Polly entered, ſcreaming 
in duetto; the former, ruſhing by the ſur- 
geon, and overietting every thing in her 


way, flew to her ſon, proteſting moſt vehe- 


mently that he was murdered ; and it was 


not until he had fat upright, and talked to 


her ſome time, that he could conviace her 


to the contrary, when, however, ſhe obſerved  . 


bis actual ſituation was far from alarming, 
. throwing herſelf into a chair, Well,” cried 
ſhe, in a voice half out of breath, I was 
frightened, to be ſure.” She then began to 
relate the adventures of the evening; ſhe 


deeſcribed, with great ſatisfaction, what fun 


it was to ſee Prieſtley kicked about; but, 
however, ſhe had loſt a ſhoe, and had torn 
her beſt apron. . Miſs . Polly had been terri- 
fied to death, had fallen over a child, and 
been rolled in the dirt; had had Tom 
Paine's wig duſted in her face, and had loſt 
her hat, ribbons, and feather, with a variety 


of 
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of other incidents, ſo that Mrs. Haywood, 
half laughing, half lamenting, ſcarce knew 
which to do moſt—to exult in her enjoy- 


ments, or deplore her misfortunes. Miſs 


Polly meanwhile wept, and ſcolded. 

The ſurgeon, as ſoon as he could take the 
opportunity of a ſhort ceſſation, aſſured 
yonug Haywood that he would do extremely 
well, that the contuſion was not of any 


material conſequence, and that his attend 


ance again would be unneceſſary, and he 


would not intrude, unleſs Mr. Haywood 


wiſhed it.“ 

« Oh Lord! yes, Mr. What-d'ye-call- 
im,“ cried Mrs. Haywood, * come again 
by all means— come, to be ſure, till he's 
cured; but, dear, dear, why where's Mr. 
Haywood ? Do, Emma, my dear, go and 
call him.“ 


Emma obeyed. In crofling the hall ſhe - 


met Edward, who called to her haſtily ; 
hoping to gain yet more information reſpect- 
ing Frederic; ſhe ſtopped. 
Ah, Miſs!” ſaid he, © I have one fad 
thing to tell you.” 
VOL. III. G Emma 
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Emma ſtarted—* Of Frederic,“ faid 
he. 

« No, Miſs, no; but of our poor Nancy 
Il waited on purpoſe to tell you.“ 

Relieved from her firſt dread, Emma 
now felt a new concern, ſince, next to her 
mother and to Frederic, Nancy ſtood higheſt 
in her affection; lhe therefore, with ear- 
neſtneſs, requeſted an explanation. 

« Oh Miſs!” ſaid Edward, „ when ſhe 
came away from you, ſhe did nothing but 
ft and take on all day; and 'twas no uſe to 
ſay nothing, for ſhe would not be pacified; 
—ſo-one evening ſhe comes to me— * Ned, 
{aid ſhe, there's two things which I muſt 
aſk you to do, and 1 dare ſay you won't ſay 
me nay.'—TI told her no, to be ſure; for 
there was nothing I would not do for her, 
becauſe I liked her better than any of them. 
Then ſhe ſaid, If you ſhould ever ſee Will 
again: tell him all that I have gone through, 
and how I have cried for him ; and tell him 
too, that he will never ſee me again; and 
the other thing is, if you ſhould ever ſee 
any thing of Mr. Frederic, to go and tell 
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Miſs Emma dire&ly '—I promiſed, and 
then ſhe took my hand. Ned! (ſaid ſhe) 
God bleſs you ! we ſhall never meet again.” 
And then ſhe kiſſed me, and burſt out 
a-crying; but I was quite ſcared, for I 
thought ſhe meant to make away with her- 
ſelf; ſo I went home with her, and ſaw her 
ſafe; but next morning ſhe got up before 
any body, and ſet of, and went to London.“ 

« To London!“ cried Emma “ I hope 
not.“ | 

« Yes, but 'tis certain Miſs,” replied 
Edward; —“ and I know 'tis all along of 
that great gentleman that was with Mr. 
Frederic; and now, by this time, ſhe's 
ruined, to be ſure. She ſaid right enough 
that we ſhouldn't meet again—no more we 
never ſhall; and I wouldn't wiſh to ſee her 
now.“ 

Edward turned away his head, and held 
his hand over his eyes. 

Emma, although exceſſively grieved, was 
endeavouring to comfort him, when the 
oppoſite door was opened by Nevil and 
Haywood ;—defiring Edward to go in and 

8 2 have 
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have ſome refreſhment, ſhe delivered her 
meſſage, and accompanied Haywood to the 
houſekeeper's room. 

During her abſence, Mrs. Haywood had 
been receiving from the houſekeeper a 
whole account of the arrival of Emma, and 
of young Haywood, *< brought in juſt like 
two corpſes, one after another; which 
image, ſhe obſerved, ſhe ſhould never forget 
the longeſt day ſhe had to live. She had 
then diſcanted upon the merit of Edward, 
and declared, by way of recommendation, 
that he was as good-looking a man, Mr. 
Frank excepted, as ſhe had ever ſeen. This 
obſervation was made juſt as Emma entered. 

« Pſha!”” cried Mrs. Haywood, © a fig 
for his good looks! handſome they that 
handſome do ;—but where is the fellow?“ 

« ] don't know, madam,” replied Mrs. 
Jagger. 

Nor you, Emma?“ 

« Of whom are you . madam 8 

*« Of who am I ſpeaking? why what's 
his name there—the fellow that brought 
Frank home.” 
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He is below, madam.” 

Mrs. Haywood now hurried into the 
kitchen: obſerving Edward fitting there, 
and learning that he was the perſon ſhe was 
in queſt of, Well,” cned ſhe, thou art 
a good fellow, and ſhan't go away without 
being paid. Here, Molly, give the young 
man a tankard of ale, and there's for your- 
ſelf” —giving him a crown; and then taking 
out half that ſum—* There,” ſaid ſhe, 
« ozve that to the other fellow.“ 

Edward thanked her with one of his beſt 
bows; but her huſband, who had followed 
her, fearing her intention, obſerving this 
unneceſſary generoſity, as he deemed it, 
could not contain himſelf ; getting as cloſe 
to the door as he could before he ventured 
to ſpeak, Ah, marr Sukey? he cried, 
e thoul't ruin me yet.“ 

Wheeling round on her centre, and ſetting 
her hands on her hips, Mrs. Haywood was 
beginning with great vociferation—* Don't 
tell me, Mr, Haywood !“ - but he, to whom 
this phraſe had always conveyed peculiar 
terror, having precipitately made his retreat, 
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cut ſhort her oratory, Turning again to 
Edward, © Don't you mind he,” ſhe cried, 
e but if you ever come through W. you 
ſhall always be made welcome, for I don't 
value he not that !''—ſnapping her fingers. 
She then wiſhed him good night with a 
hearty flap on the ſhoulder, 
Edward heſitatingly recalled her“ 1 ax 
pardon, Madam,” ſaid he, but couldn't 
I ſee Miſs Emma once more?” 

] doubt not but if you tells me, tis all 
as one, what you've got to ſay,” 

« But will you tell her, and not tell 
nobody elſe.” 

Oh!] you may pond upon me.” 

Tis only then, madam, to = that I 
would have ſpoken to Mr. Frederic, and 
have followed him, but I was at work; and 
next day, I could not find him nor Will (for 
they were together) any where.” 

« Mr. Frederic!“ cried Mrs. Haywood, 
« why you means the young *ſ{quire—what, 
you comes from him ?” She then left him, 
and returned to her ſon. 

Poor Edward profeſſed courage, good 


nature, 
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nature, and honeſty; but unfortunately was 
full as ſimple as his ſiſter: he ſuppoſed Mrs. 
Haywood was the houſekceper; and he had 
underſtood from Nancy that ſhe was very 
much the friend of Miſs Nevil; and by 
thus diſcloſing the cauſe of his coming. 
expoſed: her to much uneaſineſs; as, altho 
Mrs. Haywood kept her promiſe of not 
betraying it to her brother or her huſband, 
yet ſhe took great delight in letting Emma 
know that ſhe was ſuſpected. Voung Hay- 
wood now begged to be left alone, declaring 
himſelf much fatigued- The whole party 
therefore left. him, and joined Nevil below : 
ſome time afterwards Mrs. Jagger entered 
myſteriouſly, and without being obſerved, 
flipped a note into Emma's hand, and diſ- 
appeared. Emma concealed it immedi- 
ately ; and ſoon after retiring, opened it, 
and read as follows: 


My dear Emma, 

At length 1 have intelligence to com- 
municate which will give you pleaſure: I. 
reſted no where until I came to Eaſt Til- 
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bury. Here JI knew a perſon, of whom 
good fortune directed me to inquire con- 
cerning Mr. Montague: her name is Wil. 
liams; I had hopes of hearing of him from 
her, as her mother had been nurſe to Mrs, 
Oſmond. She informed me that Mr. Mon- 
tague had been there ſome time, but was 
ſince gone away with her ſon in ſearch, 
ſhe believed, of a place. I did not com- 
prehend her, until ſhe told me that his 
intention at preſent was to follow the plough 
for ſubſiſtence. Much as you will grieve at 
this, yet I hope that I have been able to 
remove the moſt painful part of your uneaſi- 
neſs, ſince, if you conſider the line he has 
purſued as degrading, it 1s at leaſt free from 
danger. I could not reſiſt returning imme- 
diately, and ſhould have arrived ſooner, but 
for the inability of the horſe, which I was 
obliged to borrow—my own being incapaci- 
tated from returning. I ſought you in vain 
at Mr. Nevil's, aud followed you to the field. 
If you have any further commands for me, 
I muſt entreat you to write them, and give 
them to me. It is no longer, 1 find, fate 

for 
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for us to meet; as both my father and mother, 
by various inuendos, have convinced me 
that the truth is ſuſpected. 
« I remain, my dear Emma, 
« Your ſincere friend, 
« FRancis Haywoop.” 


Emma now heſitated what to do; ſhe had. 
already ſeverely tried her couſin's genero- 
fity, and expoſed him to great fatigue, and 
even danger, on her account : to urge bim 
to further exertions for her ſake, ſeemed 
unreaſonable and preſumptuous ; it was 
likewiſe extremely ungenerous to take advan- 
tage of his good nature and affection; 
beſides, on what pretence could ſhe requeſt 
a continuance of his inquiries, now. ſhe was 
fully convinced of Frederic's ſafety? but 
yet, the miſerable idea that Frederic was 
ſuffering from want, as was too evident from 
the courſe he had taken, tormented her, and 
ſhe wiſhed to ſend him relief. She poſſeſſed 
a ſmall ſum, part of what her unhappy 
ſather had been able to ſave out of a curacy 
of thirty pounds; this did not exceed ten 
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pounds, which, being in a bank bill, might 
eaſily be conveyed to Frederic, and would at 
leaſt afford him a ſhort relief. A recollec- 
tion croſſed her mind, which removed her 
difficulty: the houſe of Nr Danby ſtood 
not far from the Chelmsford road; and as 
he rode thither, Haywood might accident- 
ally meet with Frederic. 

She fat down to write; ſhe expreſſed her 
gratitude in the warmeſt terms for his kind- 
neſs hitherto, declaring ſhe would not put 
him to any further trouble; but if by acci- 
dent he ſhould hear of Frederic, a circum- 
ftance not improbable, as ſhe was informed 
he had gone towards Chelmsford, ſhe would 
thank him to give him the incloſed. The 


letter concluded with expreſſion of ſorrow 


for the unfortunate accident of the evening, 
and wiſhes for bis complete recovery from 
its effects. I'mma, unwilling to truſt any 
body, was reſolved to deliver this letter her- 
felf : this ſhe effected with great caution the 
next morning at breakfaſt. Young Hay- 
wood declared himfelf perfectly recovered, 


although his rale looks contradicted that 


aſſertion. 
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aſſertion. As ſoon as he received the letter, 
he diſappeared, and, in a few moments, was 
heard ordering his horſe; upon this the 
whole family was in commotion. Mrs. 
Haywood aroſe, and ran out; and ſhe was 
heard in the next inſtant exclaiming, in a 
voice far from gentle, Why Lord-a-mercy, . 
Frank! what, are you mad? you're exceed» 
ing unpatient, I. think; howſever, you 
ſhan' t go to-day.” 

Haywood made ſome impatient anſwer, - 
when Emma, exceſhively uneaſy, went out 
herſelf, No entreaties or remonſtrances 
could prevail upon Haywood to relinquiſh 
his purpoſe, until Emma, with pointed 
expreſſion, entreated him to deſiſt. 

J afture you, cried he, „1 have very 
particular buſineſs at Chelmsford, and this 
is Friday; but, as you are ſo kind as to 
requeſt. it, Miis Nevil, I will defer it till 
to-morrow, - although I. tear Laa be too 
Stele 
Emma felt extremely 2 at * 
readineſs to oblige her, and was happy that 
he had fo. oon comprehended her meaning, 
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as ſhe dreaded that his going ſo abruptly 
might ſtrengthen every ſuſpicion. 

The next day, before any of the family 
were ariſen, young Haywood was gone. 
Emma, although rejoiced at his punctu- 
ality, yet was made very uneaſy by the hints 
on the part of Mrs. Haywood, and the 
_ ridiculous altercation between Nevil and 
Haywood, which his departure occaſioned. 

Young Haywood meanwhile went imme— 
- diately to Mr. Danby's; but, for ſeveral 
days, his ſearch was fruitleſs, ſince Frederic 
hitherto remained concealed at S. But riding 
out one day with the younger Danby, and 
ſeeing a man lie bleeding in the road, hu- 
manity urged him to alight, and afford him 
aſſiſtance; in which intention he was ſtrongly 
ſeconded by his companion, no leſs generous 
and good-natured than himſelf, What 
was his ſurpriſe, even bis grief, when he diſ- 
covered his rival, and the object of his 
ſearch! Suppoſing, however, he would not 
wiſh to be known, he concealed his diſ- 
covery, and aſſiſted to convey him to the 
next public houſe, The ſubſequent events 

have 
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have been ſhewn. The ſum which he 
received from Emma he had trebled, and 
incloſed it in a cover, expreſſing that it came 
from her; —how great was his diſappoint- 
ment and chagrin when, upon returning a 
few days afterwards, he found it had not 
been received. Theſe circumſtances he 
immediately related to Emma, which added 
much to her uneaſineſs. The letter, in 
which he had communicated this intelli- 
gence, he had imprudently committed to 
the care of Mrs. Jagger, who being now 
fully convinced that there was ſomerhing 
more than ſhould be in all this,” carried it 
immediately to her maſter. It unfortu- 
nately contained, beſides the above cucum- 
ſtances, an account of the preſent fituation 
of his connection with Miſs Danby. And 
when our union is completed,” concluded 
young Haywood, my dear Emma will 
ſurely have yet greater reaſon to truſt me, 
fince the then can have nothing to dread 
from me.“ —Nevil burſt into a torrent of 
rage; in the violence of which, although 
ſhe could not join, yet to its juſtice Mrs. 


Jagger 
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Jagger agreed. They then ſettled, that it 
would be beſt to ſeal it up, and deliver it 
to Emma, as if it had been unopened, and 
afterwards, that Nevil ſhould demand it of 
her, and read it, with a full accompaniment 
of reproaches, before the aſſembled family. 
of Haywood. 

The letter was accordingly delivered to 
Emma, and, in a ſhort time afterwards, 
Nevil ſent for her ;—ſhe entered trembling. 

„ Emma,” cried he, © as I don't chooſe- 
you ſhould have any letters without my 
knowledge, pray where are the laſt that have 
come to your hand?“ 

Emma ſtarted and turned pale. Letters, 
Sir!” ſhe repeated, the laſt which I 
received, from my mother and my coulin, 
you have ſeen.“ 

„ Your couſin and pray which couſin” 
do you mean?“ 

« Mifs St. Leger, Sir. you, no doubt, 
read her letter, as it came to me broken 


open.“ 
„ee, yes; and you- re to know, I don- 7 
chooſe to w rite any more to that minx, who, 
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1 dare ſay, is no better than ſhe ſhould be; 
but come, all that's nothing ; you've had 
letters from your other couſin, havn't you?“ 
From Mrs. Waltord,on her marriage, Sir.“ 
« Pſha! good Lord! why I tell you 1 
don't mean none of that fett ; but come, 
tell truth, you've had ſome from your couſin 
Frank.” 
Emma poſſeſſed too much courage to 
deny the truth. * It is true, Sir, I have.” 
* It is true, Sir, you have! Then pray, 
why were they never ſhewn to me?“ 
« You never inſiſted, Sir, on Mr. Hay- 
wood's letters being ſhewn to you.” 
« Very well; but now I do inſiſt, and fo 
pray now let's have them.” 
«That is impoſſible, fir; they are deſtroyed,” 
„What, all! what, the laſt! what, the 
account of the pains he has taken, and 
found out that beggarly brat of a gentle- 
man is upon the wide world inſtead of gone 
abroad ?—aha ! there was a pretty {cheme 
between you ! prettily you contrived don't 
you think? Pray, uncle, mayn't I walk 
with couſin Haywood ? Oh, Emma, Emma 
| - thoul't 
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thoul't repent of this, child, I tell thee, thou 
wilt; but give me the letter, do, and get to 
your chamber, and don't let me ſee your 
face till I have ſent all that ſet, and eſpecially 
that cat's-paw of yours, a-packing.” 
Shocked and incenfed, Emma inſtantly 
gave the letter, thanking him with an indig- 
' nant air for the trouble he had taken to ſeal 
it up again for her peruſal; and adding, 
that ſhe had derived ſufficient comfort from 
it to ſupport her againft every cruelty ſhe 
might endure. Nevil, farcaſtically ſaying 
e that was lucky,“ left her. He then read 
the letter aloud before the Haywoods, 
reproaching them in the groſſeſt and moſt 
opprobrious terms; declaring that he was 
certain they had plotted with their ſon, and 
joined to make a jeſt of him. Upon this 
Mrs.-Haywood burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter ; her huſband drew down his mouth in 
mockery, and bit his nails; but young 
Haywood exceſſively chagrined, half repented 
of his generoſity, which he now ſaw muſt 
ſeparate him for ever from the ſociety of 
Emma. Mails Polly meanwhile, after ſwel- 


ling 
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ling ſome time, reddening exceſſively, and 
with many diſdainful circumvolutions of the 
chin, began—* Well, Mr. Nevil, I dare 
fay, Sir, there's no need to make ſo much 
about; if we an't welcome, we don't want 
to intrude ourſelves; and as to—” 

« Well, well, child,” interrupted her 
mother, tis no uſe your putting yourſelf 
into a fluſter, and looking as red as a turkey- 
cock; but, howſever, Jack, you can't blame 
we; you know you was once all cock-a- 
hoop for Emma to marry young Mr. Mon- 
tague; and ſo Frank had a mind you 
ſhould not be diſappointed.” 

« Ha, ha, ha!” re-echoed her ballen 
nor I neither, Sukey ;—well, brother 
Nevil, don't be caſt down ; you've only to 
look out for another gentleman who will 
have twenty thouſand pounds when he 
comes of age, and then, mayhap, ſhe won't 
be too young—eh, Nevil, don't you remem- 
ber? /he won't be 700 young (the excuſe Nevil | 
had made). Oh, you old fool you!” | 

« Put Mrs. Haywood's horſe in her 
chaiſe,” cried Nevil to a ſervant who paſſed 
the door. | 

« Indeed, 
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ce Indeed,” cried Miſs Polly, „but E 
fhan't ſtir without my breakfaſt.” She 
furiouflv poured out the tea. 

Nevil rang the bell—< Molly,” ſaid he 
to the ſervant who entered, take away 
thoſe things.“ UE 

« But indeed ſhe ſhan't—ſit down 
mamma.“ | 

This produced a moſt violent conteſt; in 
the courſe of which, Miſs Polly, by an 
unlucky, falſe ftep, overſet the table, and 
fell, with the mifcellaneous contents, on the 
ground. Riſing enraged, ſhe flew towards 
her brother,. and aſked him how he could 
fuffer her to be ſo abuſed without taking 
her part. Mrs. Haywood meanwhile had 


been almoſt ſuffocated with laughter; young 
Haywood, vexed and aſhamed, haſtily left 
the room, and meeting Emma, who had 


come down to learn the meaning ef the 
uproar, he preſſed her hand, Ob, my 
dear Emma.“ ſaid he, we muſt meet no 
more; think of me ſometimes, and——no, 
no, forget me wholly ; I have no wiſh to 
make you. uneaſy, by cauſing you to pity 
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The enraged party now makirg their 
appearance, he- haſtily kiſſed her hand, and 
bade her farewell, and was gone. Emma 
likewiſe dreading to be ſeen by her uncle, 
hurried away, Mr. and Mrs. Haywood, 
after appeaſing their daughter, and ſarcaſti- 
_ cally wiſhing Nevil luck with his niece, 
departed. 


CHAP. IV. 
— 


Tur fate of the unfortunate Emma 
was now rendered yet more ſevere; ſhe had 
now nothing to cheer the gloom of ſoli- 
tude, and Nevil confined her yet more 
ſtrictly, Patience and fortitude, however, 
which were neceſſary to ſupport her, ſhe 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree; and ſince 
Frederic was fafe, ſhe thought ſhe had no 
right to repine. She was much. grieved 
that he would not accept her preſent, but 
ſhe confided too much in the generoſity of 
| Haywood. 
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Haywood to ſuppoſe he would let him ſuffer 
diſtreſs. Conſoled and tranquillized by 
theſe reflections, ſhe endeavoured to beguile 
the dreary days by the accompliſhwents 
which ſhe poſſeſſed, and by reading the few 
books ſhe had been allowed to bring with 
her; but the thick and unwholeſome air of 
that part of Eſſex, added to the conſtant 
confinement which ſhe underwent, began to 
prey upon her health; and towards the 
beginning of the month of March, the 
honeſt ſurgeon and apothecary declared, 
that, unleſs ſhe were removed to a better 
air, he could not anſwer for her life. 

It was a long while before the brutal 
Nevil would agree to this removal ; but at 
length, being perſuaded by the oratory of 
Mrs. Jagger, (to whoſe opinion he always 
paid great deference) he conſented that ſhe 
ſhould accompany his niece to L. 

Happy was Emma when ſhe once more 
ſaw her native place, where ſhe firſt had met 
with Frederic ;—delight, which ſhe had long 
been a ſtranger to, viſited her heart, and ſhe 
felt as if at once reſtored to health. 


Nevil 
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Nevil had been exceſſively offended with 
the reconciliation which had taken place 
between Mr. St. Leger and his ſiſter-in-law ; 
as he ſuppoſed it would leſſen his authority 
over her. An account of this be had 
received from herſelf, and he ordered Emma 
to deſiſt from any further correſpondence 
with ber mother's family. Emma had been 
arrived but a few days at L. when ſhe received 
the viſit of Mr. Delaval—a circumſtance 
which gave her much uneaſineſs, as ſhe 
dreaded from thence the diſpleaſure of her 
uncle ; but as ſeveral weeks paſſed without 
hearing from him, ſhe hoped that he would 
not give himſelf the trouble of inquiring 
until Mrs. Jagger had forgotten the affair. 
Mrs. Nevil meanwhile had written many 
letters to her daughter, which Emma had 
carefully anſwered ; but as Mrs. Jagger had 
obeyed his orders in ſending them firſt to be 
inſpected by Nevil, he had ſuppreſſed them, 
ſaying, that ſince his fiſter « had got away 
her great relations,“ ſhe had no longer any 
buſineſs with his niece. 

At the latter end of April, he came to L. 

5 and, 
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and, upon the firſt inquiries, he diſcovered 
the viſit of Mr. Delaval: exceffively enraged, 
he declared that Emma ſhould inſtantly 
return to E. her health was now perfectly 
Teſtored, and there was no longer a pretence 
for her remaining at L. With an aching 
heart, ſhe accompanied him on his return, 
and again ſaw herſelf ſhut in her dreary 
prifon. The laft letters from her mother, 
filed with complaints at her long filence, 


perplexed her much, fince ſhe knew that 


her anſwers had been quite regular: ſhe 
ventured to apply to her uncle, to know 
whether thoſe letters had gone ; and he fore- 
ſeeing that he ſhould be much tormented 
by queſtions which he knew not how to 
anſwer, reſolved in future not to ſuffer the 
letters of Mrs. Nevil to be ſhewn to her. 
Thus was Emma cut off from every friend; 
but her tears prevailed at length on the good- 
natured houſekeeper to deceive her maſter, 
and thus ſhe ſaw ſeveral letters from her 
mother, and 'one from Mr. Haywood, 
merely mentioning his marriage with Mrs 
Danby. The letter, however, which ſhe 
| | had 
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had received from Delaval, Mrs. Jagger 
thought proper to open; and finding that it 
came from Frederic, ſhe was much perplexed 
what to do: if ſhe ſhewed it to Nevil, ſhe 
would increaſe his anger againſt his niece; 
if ſhe carried it to Emma herſelf, ſhe ſhould 
violate her duty, and beſides, encourage a 
connection ſhe had always withed to break 
off. After much debate, ſhe determined 
that 1t would be the beſt plan to deſtroy it, 
which the accordingly did. 
The days paſted on in one dreary blank, 
until near the end of June. Emma was 
fitting alone and lamenting the cruelty of 
her ſituation, when the door flew open, and 
in the next moment her mother was m her 
arms, Mrs. Nevil had ſcarce been pre- 
vailed upon by the earneſt and piercing 
requeſts of her brother to remain with him 
until he was no more—lo anxious had the 
long filence of her daughter made her; but 
as ſoon as he died, ſhe had left Briſtol, and 
travelled with the utmoſt expedition into 
Eſſex, and immediately repaired to E. 
Fortunately Nevil had not been in the way 
when 
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when ſhe entered, and her acceſs to her 
daughter had not been prevented. 

Mutual inquiries, mutual exultation 
paſſed. Mrs. Nevil, in the joy of ſeeing 
her daughter, and the happy news which 
ſhe had to communicate, forgot all her 
fatigue; and Emma, in the happineſs of 
again beholding her mother, whoſe coun- 
tenance, notwithſtanding her fatigue, evi- 
dently ſhewed that her health was reſtored, 
loſt remembrance of her ſorrows, and of the 
menaces of her terrible and brutal uncle. 
Mrs. Nevil then inquired the cauſe of her 
long ſilence, and taking no notice of her 
many letters. Emma was much perplexed, 
and declared that ſhe had anſwered them 
regularly, and that, lately, ſhe had been 
aſtoniſhed at her mother's ſilence. They 
now eaſily gueſſed at the real truth, and 
ſeverely did Mrs. Nevil deplore the neceſſity 
which had compelled her to abandon her 
daughter to the tyranny of ſuch a man as 
her brother- in- law. 

« But, my dear Emma,“ ſhe continned, 
« the time is now come to deliver you 

from 
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from this impriſonment. I come, my love, 
to call you to happineſs, my brother is no 
more ; beſides the fortune he has given his 


daughter, he had yet conſiderable poſſeſ- 


ions, which, at his death, it was his inten- 
tion formerly to have divided between them; 
but fince our happy reconciliation, he pur- 
poſed, out of theſe, to beſtow upon me the 
portion which, (if I had not by my impru- 
dent marriage offended my father) was ori- 
ginally to have been mine. Weak, irreſo- 
lute, and yet hoping to live, he could never 
be prevailed upon to make a will ; but, in 
his laſt moments, he entreated Mr. Wal- 
ford and Fanny to give the intended Por- 
tion to me, and likewiſe to forgive and 
receive your poor couſin Caroline. Mr. 
Walford immediately engaged to do both; 
and he has taken every ſtep to fulfil his 
engagement. In a ſhort time, then, I ſhall 
no longer be obliged to' ſubmit to this 
man's cruelty and caprice ; and I need not 
point out to you, my love, what other roads 
to happineſs it will open before you.” 
Emma kiſſed her mother, and wept with 
VOL. III. 1 delight: 
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Eight : ſhe wiſhed to fly immediately; 
but Mr. Nevil judged it would be more 
proper to {ce her brother- in- law, and declare 
theie circumſtances, than to fleal away 
clandeſtinely. After ſhe had waited ſome 
time, Nevil made his appearance; ſtarting 
upon obſerving, his ſiſter, he inquired, What 
the d—1 brought her there?“ 

She explained the late circumſtances, and 
added that her chaiſe was waiting to take 
herſelf and her daughter away, as ſhe would 
by no mcans intrude upon him. | 

« Oh!” cried he, take yourſelf away 
in God's rame, juſt as ſoon as you pleaſe ; 
but as to Emma, ſhe don't go to your fine 
. quality ſet, I can tell you :—as to you, I 
never deſire to ſee your face again, but 
I ſhan't ſuffer my niece to be beholden to 
none of you for fortune; and I deſign to 
get her a huſband yet, for all Haywood has 


played me ſuch a trick.” 

Emma was thunderftruck. * Surely, Sir, 
(cried Mrs Nevil) you cannot be in ear- 
neſt?“ 

In earneſt! why not? yes, yes, I'm in 

e | carneſt, 
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earneſt, and I don't approve of your coming 
here in this manner without my leave, and 
ſo get along about your buſineſs.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Nevil wept and 
expoſtulated; in vain that Emma clung to 
her, declaring they ſhould not be parted. 
Nevil tore her away, and carrying her into 
another room, locked her in; then vio- 
lently leading Mrs. Nevil out, ſhut and 
boltect the outer door upon her. Poor 
Emma, thrown from the higheſt hope 1nto 
the loweſt deſpair, fell on the floor, and 
burſt into a flood of tears; ſhe called upon 
Frederic, upon Delaval, and all her friends, 
to help her, with all the idle earneſtneſs of 
deſpair, until paſſion in ſome degree ſub- 
ſiding, ſhe aroſe, to endeavour to reaſon 
calmly on her fate. She thought perhaj.s 
her confinement might not be long, ſince 
ſhe might have an opportunity of making 
he eſcape, eſpecially if ſhe could gain Mrs. 
Jagger to her intereſt ; but her hope of 
doing this, ſhe built upon a frail founda- 
tion; Mrs. Jagger was much attached to 
her indeed, but was more ſo to her maſter, 
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and to what ſhe conceived to be her duty; 
beſides, that ſhe felt much reſentment 
againſt her, becauſe the match with young 
Haywood had been broken off—a circum- 


ſtance which ſhe could not but attribute to 


Emma's diſlike of it, as ſhe well knew Hay- 
wood's attachment to her. Theſe ſentiments 
Mrs. Jagger took care to diſcloſe when ſhe 
was ſent to the diſconſolate Emma, an hour 
after Mrs. Nevil was gone; and thus her 
weak hopes were cruſhed. She was further 
informed, that her confinement would now 
be more rigid ; and fome inſufferable hints 
were dropped, that it was probable a new 
ſuitor would now be introduced. Emma 
felt her ſpirits revive; and ſhe reſolved, 


inſtead of lamenting to reſiſt, to ſubſtitute 


diſdain for ſorrow, haughtineſs for ſuppli- 
cation. Many days, however, paſſed with- 
out her ſeeing or hearing of any body, except 
the houſekeeper, before whom ſhe was now 
invariably ſilent —- not condeſcending to 
reproach, and receiving with cold relerve her 
offers to conſole. 

One beautiful afternoon the was ſitting at 


her window, and caſting her eyes on the 
5 diſtant 
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diſtant corn-fields, already turning yellow, 
and lamenting her unhappineſs, when the 
recollection of Fredetic returned forcibly to 
her mind; ſuch had been the ſeaſon when 
they had been, ſeparated the firſt time 
when he had gone to Brighton ; and ſhe com- 
pared her ſenſations at that time with her 
preſent ones. Her uneaſineſs had then 
been great ; but 1t had then been wholly on 
her own account, and then ſhe might-be 
certain in a few months to ſee him again. 
« But now (thought ſhe) I know we muſt 
meet no more ! I ſhall never more look upon 
his face, nor hear his voice again; many 
miles ſeparate us, and at this moment per- 
haps he has fixed his affection elſewhere.” — 
The tears flowed from her eyes at theſe 
ideas, and as ſhe turned them upon his hair, 
which ſhe wore on her finger, ſhe ſighed, 
and ſoftly repeated his name. 

« Emma !” cried a voice, which ſtruck 
her to the heart. 

She haſtily looked out of the window 
towards the moat; a countryman in a frock 
ſat upon the rail under the elders; ſhe 
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looked a moment on his face ; it was he—it 
was Frederic himſelf! Screaming with ſur— 
priſe and delight, ſhe repeated his name. 

« My Emma! my love,” ſaid Frederic, 
« are you well? are you happy?“ 

%] am well,” ſaid ſhe, + but—” and ſhe 
ſhook her head. Les, (ſhe continued) at 
this moment I am happy ; yet no, I am ter- 
ried leſt my uncle ſhould ſee you.” 

« He vill not—he is in the hay-field ; 
they are making merry over the laſt load ;— 
but 1 me in, my love, I have much to ſay 
to you.“ 

« Alas! I am confined, ] cannot move 
beyond the next room.” 

« Confined | heavens! and have you not 
ſeen your mother?“ 

„My mother! oh, yes, for an inſtant ; 
but my brutal uncle drove her away, and 
has fince confined me here.” 

« But your mother is independent of 
him ; how dares he confine 2 _ truſt 
me hedare not.” 

Why then have they not delivered me? 
am I to ſuppoſe I have no friend left ? Oh, 


no, 
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no! my mother, never would abandon me, if 
it were in her power to ſuccour me.“ 

Frederic pauſed a moment, and looked 
on the ground; then ſuddenly, “ My 
Emma,” faid he, do you yet love me?“ 

What an unkind and ungenerous queſ- 
tion!“ 

« And can you truſt me?“ 

In any thing.” 

% With yourſelf ?” 

“What can you mean?“ 

« There is time for you to eſcape ; Nevil 
will not return this hour.” 

How can you know?“ 

I ſaw Mrs. Jagger; ſhe told me ſo on 
inquiry ; underſtanding in your letter that 
ſhe was your friend, I explained every thing 
to her, and begged permiſſion to ſee you; 
ſhe ſhut the door in my face, and I thought 
ſhe was gone to apprize you of my coming; 
but I waited until I grew impatient, and 
walking round the houſe, I perceived you at 
the window.” 

« She is juſt gone,” ſaid Emma, but 
ſhe did not mention you ;—ſpeak quickly 
ſhe 
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ſhe will ſoon return ſhe is no longer my 
friend hat have you to propoſe ?” 

* Your window is not high, have the 
courage, my love, to leap from it—I will 
receire you in my arms will convey you 
immediately to L. to your mother.” 

Emma opened the wide and lofty caſe- 
ment; with ſudden reſolution, ſpringing 
lightly on a table which ſtood before it, ſhe 
had already ſet one foot on the cell, when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Jagger entered. 
Flying towards her, ſhe caught her foot— 
Emma ſcreaming with terror, and ſtarting 
back, fell in her arms. 

What now, Miſs ?” ſaid ſhe—< why 
what the deuce are you after now—going to - 
break your neck! Then looking out, and 
obſerving Frederic, ſhe expreſſed as much 
rage as her ſimple boſom could feel. * Oh, 
fie upon't Miſs! who'd a-thought of 
ſuch a thing !—dear me, dear me! I muſt 
ſend for maſter directly, and let he know of 
your ways.” 


Emma 
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Emma diſregarding her, again flew to the 
window. If you doesn't come back, [I'll 
raiſe the houſe, and ſend for maſter.” 

« Do as you pleaſe,” cried Emma. 

* Nay, nay, (cried the other holding her) 
you muſt be overtook ; and I can tell you, 
"twill be worle for the young man.“ 

Knowing the brutal cruelty of her uncle, 
and ſeeing no probability of their eſcape, now 
they were diſcovered, Emma's ſpirit's ſunk. 
Leaning out of the window, Frederic, 
dear Frederic!“ ſaid ſne, I am diſcovered, 
I cannot go. She repreſented the danger 
and the certainty of being overtaken ; but 
Frederic pleaded earneſtly with her not to 
delay. Mrs. Jagger obſerving this, ſaid they 
muſt do as they pleaſe, and haſtily departed. 
Yet more alarmed, Emma begged him to 
conſider that the bridge was quite on the 
other fide of the houſe; that, before they 
could reach it, the family would be alarmed ; 
and concluded with entreating him to eſcape 
himſelf before it was too late. 

« What have I to fear?” cried Frederic— + 
« oh! do not loſe time in words; reſolve 

H 5 inſtantly 
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inſtantly to eſcape—I will murther the man 
who dare oppole us.” 

% Your courage or ſtrength will be vain 
againſt ſo many,” ſaid Emma; —“ oh, go, 
Frederic, if ever you loved me, go!” 

At that moment ſeveral ſervants haſtily 
ran round the corner : Frederic deſperately 
defended himſelf as they ſeized upon him, 
but was ſoon overpowered, and forcibly 
driven out beyond -the gate, which were 
ſhut upon him. Seeing this ſcheme una 
voidably fruſtrated, he regretted that it had 
been undertaken; and upon reflection, 
knowing | that Nevil could not legally 
detain Emma, and confidering how impro- 
bable it was that her mother and relations, 
equally affectionate and powerful, would 
deſert her, he attributed the delay of her 
deliverance to accident, and did not con- 
. fider it as leſs certain. To be more affured, 
however, he determined © to ſeek for Mr. 
Nevil, and. aſk an explanation ;—longing 
anxiouſly to ſce Emma once more before he 


went, as he had many queſtions to aſk her, 
4 (the 
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(the principal of which was, the reaſon that 
he had not received an anſuer to his letter) 
he determined if poſſible to ſpeak. to her 
again in the evening after it was dark, and 
acquaint her with his intention ob ſeeing 
her mother. | 

At a late hour he climbed over the gates, 
and waited under her window, in hopes that 
the freſhneſs of the evening might tempt 
her to open it; but he was diſappointed. 
The night wore away, and the dawn faintly 
appeared in the eaſt, while he anxiouſly 
paced before the window, yet it remained 
unopened. At length, dreading that he 
might be diſcovered, and by that means 
render the ſituation of Emma yet more 
uncomfortable, he turned to the window 
and bidding it adieu with vain fondneſs, 
hurried to the gate, and leaping over it, 
repaired to the village of E.; but as nobody 
had yet ariſen, overcome with fatizue and 
watching, he threw himſelf down under a 
bank, and flept till the morning. Inquiring 
at the public houſe if Mrs. Nevil had been 
there, he learnt that ſhe had been gone a 
H 6 few 
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few days, and might probably be found at 
L.—thither, after taking ſome refreſhment, 
he proceeded. His late laborious employ- 
ment had inured him to fatigue ; and the 


journey to L. when compared with that 


from Weſt. H. to E. was trifling. He 
arrived there early in the afternoon ; but he 
was diſappointed once more,—Mrs. Nevil 
was gone to London. Frederic was much 
mortified at this fecond rebuff, eſpecially as 
to purſue Mrs. Nevil any further was impoſ- 


- ſible. After a ſhort debate, he determined 


to write to Mrs. Nevil, and then to return 
immediately to Weſt H. In his letter he 
apologiſed for the liberty he took, acquainted 
her with the uneaſineſs of her daughter at 
not having heard from her, and concluded 
with relating his having ſeen Emma at E. 
and the other circumſtances. This letter, 
by ſome miſtake, never reached Mrs. 


Nevil. 


Frederic, unwilling to remain at L. pro- 
ceeded to S. to ſtay the night; and late the 
next morning, ſet off on his return to Vel- 
verton's. Upon his entering the yard, he 

| was 
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was met by Joſhua ; the young man raifing 
his hands, began humourouſly chanting 
« Oh dear, what can the matter be? dear, 


dear, what can the matter be?” It was 
ſome time before Frederic could gain an 
anſwer to his repeated queſtion of what he 
meant. | 

« Mean!” cried the other, © aye, what 
do I mean indeed! why here's been the 
Lord and all of people after you, for ever- 
laſting on 'em, and not a foul could get 
out of them what they wanted—but 
where's Frederic? where's young Nevil ? 
was all the cry.“ 

Frederic trembled with anxious hope at 
this information. “ Joſhua,” cried he, 
« can you recollect their name?“ 

e No, not I nation outlandiſh ones 
though. 

& Indeed!” cried Frederic, with increa- 

- ſing eagerneſs— “ was it can you remem- 
ber was it Montague?“ 

No, no, no,” ſaid Joſhua, © been that I 
could a-thought of ſuch a one.” 

Not Montague!“ ſaid Frederic, ſinking 

| with 
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with baffled hope, then perhaps it was 


Delaval.“ 


« Aye, that's more nigher the matter; 
but that wan't all- there were two or three; 
now what could they want?“ 

I cannot ſay, cried Frederic, „tis of 
no conſequence ;—but what did you tell 
them?“ 

« I ſaid you was gone to ſee your friends, 


| and the lady aſked what friends? I didn't 


know—now what friends have you been to 
lee 2*" 


* A very near relation,“ ſaid Frederic; 


but did they talk of coming again?“ 


« One turned to the other and ſaid, 
« Well, let us {ay no more at preſent ; it 
will all be ſettled ſhortly, and then we will 


come again.” 


Frederic was unwilling to aſk any more 
queſtions, \ leaſt he ſhould betray him- 
ſelf; telling him that they probably came 
upon ſome buſineſs relative to the young 
lady who had been at Weſt-Moor Farm, he 
left him. 


CHAP. 
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| WIEN Miſs St. Leger had left the 
country, Nancy, unwilling to go to London, 
had hired herſelf to Yelverton as houſe- 
maid at the farm where he reſided. When 
Frederic returned, however, ſhe was gone 
on ſome errand to Weſt- Moor; and as ſhe 
would not return until the evening, and had 
requeſted him very earneſtly to let her know 
about Miſs Emma as ſoon as he could—a 
requeſt which ha pleaſed him much ;—he 
determined to go there as ſoon as the buſi- 
| neſs of the day was concluded, and enjoy 
the pleaſure of talking about his Emma, 
and unboſoming his uneaſineſs to the only 
perſon he could venture to truſt. 

Nancy was overjoyed to fee him—aſked a 
thouſand queſtions in a breath—rejoiced to 
hear that Emma was well—grieved ahd 
reſented her confinement - compaſſionated 

bs Frederic's 
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Frederic's fatigue and diſappointment— 
wondered at the late viſitors at Yelverton's 
—and, on a ſudden, interrupted herſelf with 
But oh dear, Mr. Frederic! I've got ſuch 
a thing to tell you! dear me! oh dear me! 
I han't outgrow'd it yet—it hurts me now; 
you would periuade me, Sir, ſo you would, 
that there was no ſuch thing, but it goes all 
for nothing, for I'm ſure 'twas he as ſure as 
I'm alive.” | 

« Was who?” ſaid Frederic, „what are 
you talking of?“ 

« Oh, Sir,” cried Nancy, with a deep 
ſigh, © who ſhould I mean but my poor 
dear Will.“ 

« My friend Will !” cried Frederic, 
c and what of him?” _ 

« Why, Sir, you ſee I live at Eaſt-Moor 
now, ſo I hadn't fetched away my things, 
and the evening after you was gone, I 
thought I'd go after them; ſo as I came 
back, thinking, as you had ſaid ſo often, 
that things didn't walk, as people ſaid, I 
thought I'd &'en come home the ſhorteſt 
way, by Weſt-barn: (oh dear! oh dear!) 

Well, 
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Well, Sir, I'd bought a ſheet ballad ; and 
. fo, thinks I, I'll read it as I go along, not 
thinking what a loneſome thing it was ; but 
it began, I thought, pretty, and it was fo 
dizzy to read walking, that I topped (Lord- 
a-mercy upon me!) under the two elms.” 

While ſhe was talking, Nancy had been 
rummaging her pocket ; and now producing 
the unfortunate affair, in no very good 
plight, ſhe gave it to Frederic, 

Now, Sir, ſaid ſhe, ©& do read it—'tis 
quite long, and coſt me a penny, and it 
goes in the ſame manner as, Will you hear 
a Spaniſh Lady,“ and My wife Joan's a 
preſbyterian, and the like. Now do read 
it, Sur.” 

« Nay,” cried Frederic, ſhuddering at 
the length of the production, and almoſt 
laughing at a ridiculous figure, which ſtood 
ſtiffly upright, and a great eye up in the 
clouds, which adorned the performance, 
« Nay, but let me hear your adventure firſt, 
and I will furvey this production.“ 
No, Sir, my venture hangs by that, as 

I may ſay,—for if I hadn't read that, I 
| | ſhouldn't 
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ſhouldn't have been half ſo much ſcared; 
ſo now pray read it out loud, and T'll tell 
you how 1t all happened.” 

Frederic, unable to elude, and unwilling 
to refuſe her requeſt, armed himſelf with 
patience, and began as follows :— 


THE BALLAD. 


IT was early in the morning, 
Long before the break of day, 
From the wood young John returning, 
O'er the ineadow took his way. 


Why does crvel hate and malice 
| Sit ſo ghaſtly on his brow ? 
is Why does yonder grave beſide him 
Ohpe its fearful jaws ſo low? 


Oh ! muſt ever bounteous Nature 
Only bleſs her work in part? 
Ever muſt a lovely feature 
Hide a hard and cruel heart ? 


Why ſhould b!ue and gliſt'ning beauty 
On the fearful ſerpent ſhine ? 

Why ſhould many a deadly berry | 
Richly cluſter on its vine? 


Through the cloud> the ftar-light breaking, 
Dimly gleam'd along the plain 
O'er the path fo long forſaken, 
Once he bends his ſteps again. l 
Yonder 


* 
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Yonder is the damſel's dwelling, 
On the dreary heath forlorn; 

Where long Shame and vain Repentance 
Uſher in each bitter morn. 


Lovely was her origin beauty, 
Lovelier than a tongue can ipeak ; 

Like the clouds in early morning, 
Roſy-dappled was her cheek. 


As the dew-drops in the morning, 
That in ſummer hare-bells lie, 

When the early ſun is riſing, 
Blue and ſparkling was her eye. 


On her lips fits ſmiling Pleaſure, 
Where they gently ſwelling meet 3 

Not the apple bloſſom op'ning | 
Is ſo ruddy or ſo ſweet. 


Sunſhine play'd upon her childhood, 
Sweet for her the morning roſe; 

Playful jocund paſſed the day- time, 
Sweet the dewy evenings cloſe. 


Vain are human hopes and pleaſures ! 
Rapidly they wing their way! 

Not the duſt is half ſo idle, 
Flying on a ſummer's day. 


Many a morning riſes lovely; 
Sweet its early glaſſes run: 

Thick and white the vapour riſing, 
Slowly blots the mid-day ſun. 


So did ſweet and early pleaſure 
Smile deceitful on her bloom; 

So did thame and ſcandal bitter 
Wrap her future hours in gloom, 


Dark 
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Dark and faded in the diſtance 
Are her early pleaſures flown ; 
Never voice muſt whiſper comfort, 

Since her innocence is gone, 


Ellen! faireſt ! moſt -unhappy ! 
Bid to Hope along adieu, 

Turn your eyes to yonder woodland, 
That a tale of ſcandal knew. 


Oft the lonely cv'ning wand'rer, 
Through the reeds a ſigh may hear; 

Early in the ſummer's morning 
Ev'ry blue- bell ſheds a tear. 


Shall the lovelieſt ſun in ſummer, 
Shall the pleaſant wint'ry flame, 

Ever break thy cloud of ſorrow, 
Ever cheer thy night of ſhame? 


Ahl 'tis not the loſs is bitter 


Virtue gone beyond recall; 
But by him to be forſaken, 
Him for whom ſhe ſuffers all, 


Whither, Ellen, art thou looking ? 
Idly muſt thou fit and mourn, 
There you ſaw your love departing, 
There no more he will return. 


Go again unto your pillow, 
There your reſtleſs head to lay : 

Darkling fee him in your fancy, 
Weep the dreary night away. 


Vainly yet thou would'ſ in lumber 
Seek awhile thy woes to hide; 

Idly on thy pillow turning, 
Thorns are ſtrewed on ev'ry fide. 


VT... * 
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Hark ! how loud the blaſt is blowing ! 
Is it fancy ſtrikes thy mind ? 

As the ſtorm is roughly ſweeping, 
Sonnds are flying in the wind. 


Oh! *tis he, thy lover calls thee 
Through the deaf ning tempeſt's din: 
% Riſe, my love! my gentle Ellen! 
« Riſe and ſhelter me within. 


& Sad and cheerleſs is the morning; 
« Clouds are riſing faſt behind; 

c Wildly onward are they driving; 
« Rain is ſinging in the wind. 

& Once again I come to woo thee, 
« Once again thy heart to win 

« Riſe, my love, my gentle Ellen, 
« Riſe and ſhelter me within,” 


She has riſen from her pillow, 
Swift to grant her lover's pray'r ; 

As ſhe ſees his figure ſtanding, 
Faintly through the duſky air. 


He has thrown his arms around her, 
Gently he has claſp'd her waiſt ; 

« Ah, my John!” ſhe ſoftly whiſpered, 
« Art thou, art thou true at laſt? 


« Oh! then come within my dwelling, 


« Where ſo long ſince thou wert gone; 


„Never gladſome voice has ſounded, 
« Never happineſs was known. 


«© Think not of the paſt, my Ellen, 

« From this hour no more we'll part; 
« In thy gentle arms I'll ſhelter, 

6 Let me live within thine heart. 
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« But, my love, I muſt not enter, 
We mult haſten far away; 
& Friends await us at a diſtance, 


& At the early dawn of day. 


« Fly with me beyond the grove ; 
6 There ſhall kindeſt friends receive thee, 
« There the church ſhall crown our love.“ 


Heard you not, deluded Ellen, 
Midnight ravens take their flight ? 
Heard ycu not the death-watch ſounding 
Through the ſtillneſs of the night? 


Heard you not the cock untimely, 
Long before the morning, crow? 
In the dark and lonely ev*ning, 
cc Heard you not the heifer low? 


Ah! in vain each friendly warning, 
Loſt before the voice of love, 

Where his gentle words have call'd her, 
She mult hie to yonder grove. 


Now the cluſtꝰ ing boughs receive them, 
Far bencath their blackeſt ſhade ; 

Far through many a tangled briar, 
Paſſing to a moory glade. 


Now with ſpiteful joy he ey'd her, 
Wond'ring whither ſhe had come: 

Mocking then with cruel laughter, 
Bade her welcome to her home. 


% Fooliſh damſel! fondly dreaming, 
When love's fire has ceas'd to burn; 
«Long ſince ſick*ning in enjoyment, 
« E'er again It can return. 


«© Ruin'd 
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& Ruin'd, loft, and unprotected! 
Call thy brother from the main; 

& Cry aloud, and he ſhall hear thee 
He ſhall threaten me again. 


Vain his threats, in vain your crying, 1 
© None can hear, and none can ſave: 
All the night have I been lab' ring 
« Elten! yonder 1s your grave. 


How did mad and killing horror 
On the hapleſs Ellen ſeize, 

As ſhe claſp'd her hands in anguiſh, 
Wildly falling on her knees. 


Oh, have pity yet upon me! 
Not unheard to you I cry: 

« All my ſin is freſh again me, 
& Do not, do not let me die! 


« Oh, is all your love forgotten! 
& Call to mind the hours ſo ſweet 
&« Ev'ry field and pleafant woodland, 
4 That ſo oft have ſeen us meet. 


« Sweet thoſe hours, though gone for ever, 


In rememb'rance yet remain; 
Let me live ſtill to lament them, 
6 If they ne'er mult come again, 


« Think upon the lovely meadow 
« At the pleaſant cloſe of day; 

« Call to mind the luckleſs moment, 
&« When I gave my peace away. 


“ Oh, have pity yet upon me 
« Not unheard to you I cry! 
& All my fin is freſh againſt me, 
& Do not, do not let me die!“ 
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Cruel he, and tiger-hearted, 
Lov'd to taunt his prey awhile : 
Silently he ſtood beſide her, 
With a fix'd and ghaſtly ſmile, 


Now the roſy eye of morning 
Broke in part the nightly ſhade, 
And the pallid ray of twilight 
G leam' d upon his ruthleſs blade. 


« Hear me yet! oh, cruel, hear me! 
te Stay,“ ſhe cried, © thy murd'ring knife ! 
Oh, have pity on your infant! ; | 
& Spare, oh ſpare its little life! 


-. 


cc Oh, can nothing, nothing move thee ! 
66 Ts no feeling in thy breaſt ? 

&« Dying's yet a boon I'll aſk thee 
« Grant me but my lait requeſt. 

«© Once to throw my arms around thee 
“Once to hold thee to my heart; 

ce Vet to fix my eyes upon thee, 
Vet to grieve that we mult part. 


« When theſe lips in death are livid, 

« Fondly which ſo oft you've preſled ; 
«© When no brother can recall me, 

C When my woes ſhall be at reſt. 


« Yes, when theſe poor limbs are moulder'd ; 
« Heay*n yet bleſs thee, cruel John 
God of mercy and forgiveneſs, 
« Give thee peace when I am gone!“ 


As ſhe fix'd her eyes upon him, 
Roſy life flow d faſt away 

In the night of death ſhe clos'd them; 
Breath forſook her ſinking elay. 


In 
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In her earthly cell he laid her, 
There unfound, unknown to lie; 

Hidden there from all obſervance, 
But of God's all- ſeeing eye. 


Maidens be not over-forward— ** 

Man is falſeſt when moſt kind: 
Not the reeds are half ſo hollow, 

With'ring in the wint'ry wins. 
Warn'd by Ellen—oh beware you! 

Fly bgtimes the treach*rous ſnare 3 
Not the giddy leaves in autumn, 

Which the northern tempeſts bear, 
Are ſo worthleſs as the damſel, 

Who in ſhame has fix'd her fate; 
Firſt to ſcorn, is her deſtroyer, _ 

Sick' ning love is chang'd to hate. 
Falt'ring now he left the woodland, 

Faſt his diſtant home to find; 
Ev'ry ſounding leaf appal'd him, 
_ As it trembled in'the wind. 


Not the wretch in ſickneſs finking 
In a dungeon damp conkin'd, 

Ever knows the hopeleſs angaiſh 
Of the murd*fers guilty mind. 


What avails the night returning? 
Vain he tries his eyes to cloſe z 

Blood before their orbs is ſtreaming, - 
Furies tear him from repoſe, - 

Dreadful ſhapes of grinning horror 
Swiftly o'er his fancy run, 

As he counts the hours impatient, 
Till the riſing of the ſun. 
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Ah, what fun could bring him comfort! 
Gay for him it ſmiles no more; 
Ev'ry field and ev ry woodland 
Tell him that his peace is o'er, 
Eong ſince Ellen is forgotten, 
Now no more her name we hear; 
All believe that ſhame has driv'n her, 
To a diſtant country far. 


Now it is the dreary ſeaſon, 
Bitter winter holds his ſway ; 

And the happy ſons of labour 
Celebrate their holiday. 


Many a cheerful lad and maiden 
Gather round the blazing hearth ; 

On their cheeks is pleaſure glowing, 
All but John can taſte of mirth. 


He, all madly wild, deſpairing, 
Sick*ning from the cheerful light, 
Flew along, he knew not whither, 
Through the dim and lonely night. 
Through the ling'ring wither'd oak leaves 
Voices whiſper'd as he paſs'd ; 
Diſtant ſhrieks of horror ſounded, 
Furies danc'd upon the blaſt, - 


Now uncertain ſhapes were thick*ning 
In the blackneſs of the ſtorm 

Still to ſight the vifion growing, 
Slowly roſe pale Ellen's form. 

Ghaſtly was her eye, and hollow, 
Sadly fix*d upon the ground ; - 

While her, hand, all pale and wither'd, 
Pointed to a gaping wound. 


1 There * 
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« There! there, Sir!“ exclaimed Nancy, 
&« that was the part | and then; and then 
J looked through the elms, and I ſaw him 
—that is his ſpirit—get over the gate!“ 

Frederic looked earneſtly. at her“ Are 
you ſure,” faid he, © that it was Will?“ 

e Sure, Sir! yes, yes, I ſaw his back as 
plain as could be.” | 

« I hope you conjecture right; for then, 
no doubt, he is alive. How was the figure 
 drefled? no decent ghoſt would appear 
without its clothes, J ſhould think.” 

« Well, Sir, well,” ſaid Nancy, „you 
may laugh if you pleaſe, it makes no odds; 
but I certainly faw him, and in a great 

coat.“ | 

« ] aſked,” purſued: Frederic, © in order 
that I might gueſs whether he had inlifted - 
or no; and as that dreſs 1s equivocal, I think 
it very probable that you ſaw him; not in 
ſpirit indeed, but alive; and that he is a 
ſoldier, and probably quartered at Danbury 
Camp ; therefore, you ſhould be comforted, 
Nancy, inſtead of terrified.” 

% Ah, Sir!” ſaid ſhe, „I don't think 
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ſo at all; but KG; I did, it would be no great 
comfort to me. 

* No: not to know that he was alive?“ 

« What, and a ſoldier ! no, Sir, I'd rather, 
aye that I had, that he was dead, than to be 
a ſoldier ; if he's been a ſoldier all this time, 
he's ſpoilt long ago.” 

“ Spoilt ! how ſo?” 

What, Sir, don't you ſuppoſe b. % would 
be like the reſt—drunken good-for-nothing 
things? Ah, Sir! thoſe grand people that make 
all theſe wats little think or care how many a 
poor heart aches to fee them; as they loved 
the beſt, and were once good, enticed away, 
and led into all manner of wickedneſs, till 
they are good for nothing, neither for them- 
ſelves nor any body elſe. No, Sir, if my 
poor Will is in his grave, I ſhall always cry 
when I think of him; but I had rather he 
; ſhould be there, than to be alive, and be a 

ſoldier ;—beſides, they've forced him into 
it; for I know he always knew better than 
to mind their ribbons, and their teathers, 
and their ous; and to throw himſelf away 
for ſuch things.” 


Then 


/ 
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Then, (ſaid Frederic) if they have com- 
pelled him, (a thing which in this country 
I ſhould hope were impoſſible) ſurely he will 
know better than to be led away by their 
example?“ | 
Why no, Sir, where a man has given 
himſelf up, he ſets no flore by himſelf, and 
does not care what becomes of him.” 

Well, (cried Frederic) as we ſhall paſs 
the heath this evening, we may perhaps ſee 
him; he may come that way again, and then 
I will call to him, and we ſhall hear the 
truth; if not, it will be fooliſh either to 
perplex ourſelves with conjecture, or terrify 


ourſelves with apprehenſion, ſince, no doubt, 


we ſhall ſee him bs a ſhort time, if he 1 15 
any where near us. | 

They then ſet out on their return: paſ- 
ſing the heath, they reſted for ſome time 
under the elms, waiting with much anxiety. 


The darkneſs was now approaching, and the 


evening was cloudy; they were therefore 
about to quit their ſtation unſatisfied, when 
Nancy ſuddenly declared with a ſcream that 
the _ the fame figure paſſing it in the ſame _ 
1 place, 
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place, and ſhe clung trembling to Frederic ; 
he called aloud to the man, who anſwered 
immediately; and Frederic deſiring him to 
walk that way, he obeyed. Nancy and 
Frederic, as he approached, made many 
comments on his figure; it was the height 
of Will, the ſize, and the figure; his coat 
flew open, his dreſs underneath was evidently 
not military. 

« Be comforted, my ſiſter, (ſaid Frederic) 
he is not a ſoldier.” 1 
Nancy heard not; ſhe flew forward, and 
running to the man, pronounced the beloved 
name of her Will with 1apture; | 
Why how now? (cried he, as he 
approached) who wants mer“ 
« Edward! (cried Frederic, in a tone of 
diſappointment) is it you then?“ 
Perceiving it was her brother, Nancy, 
who at any other time would have received 
the higheſt delight from thus unexpectedly 
meeting him, overcome with the ſudden 
bitterneſs of diſappointment, burſt into 
tears. Edward, meanwhile diſcovering 
*. Was much 6 and pleaſed; 

but 
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but when be found that he was accom- 
panied by bis ſiſter, whom his fears had 
repreſented as a miſerable proſtitute in 
London, his joy knew no bounds. Taking 
both her hands, he gazed on her with affec- 
tionate ſolicitude, My dear little Nancy! 
(ſaid he) why where have you been all this 
time, and never came to ſee us? Eh! 
what's the matter? what are you . 
what, an't you glad to fee me?? . 

Les, (ſaid Nancy, ſobbing) I am very 
glad to ſee you, to be ſure; but ch have 
you heard of Will?” | 
Aye, heard of him! don't 0 me 
nothing at all ee it, Sr erh tis 8 9 
my telling you. 
oh, yes! but do el ms, ren a I 
muſt know. + 

% Aye, but won't you „ue break your 
Heart no-! ſhar't tell you.” + 

Oh! (faid Nancy) I know. "y dat; 
1 know I ſhan't fee him again never! 
never! ſo you may yes, you _ n me 
n "1 
And is it ſo? (cried: Fraderic)'tell'us, 
as $4 7¹/ſ "_— 
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Edward, at once; ſuſpenſe is worſe than 
certainty is our poor Will really dead ?” 

Indeed, Sir, (ſaid Edward) I did not 
ſee him executed; but 

« Executed !” repeated Nancy and F re- 
deric in the ſame breath. | 

« Why yes, Sir; didn't you know he 
was to be ſhot? though too, you could not 
know it; but I ſaw him guarded, and—” 
Nancy ſhrieked at the word “ ſhot ;* 


and throwing her arms about her brother's 
neck with a. groan, repeated the name of 


her unfortunate lover again and again in the 
agony of deſpair. The good - natured 
Edward preſſed her to his boſom, and tried 
to comfort her. Frederic, exceſſively diſ- 


| treſſed, entreated-hini- to explain what he 


had ſaid; and Nancy growing more com- 


poſed, aſked them not to ſtay any longer in 


that diſmal place. Edward took her hand, 


and looking kindly at her, led her along the 


path- way; and upon F rederic's repeating his 
requeſt, began his ſtory. 


It was one morning laſt winter, as I was 


going * B. I met a * of ſoldiers, 
and 


* .. . 
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and they walked cloſe of each ſide of a 
recruit, and who ſhould that be but Will. 
J called out to him, and he directly making 
way through them, came to me; they all 
ran after him, however, and laid hold of him. 
Ha, brother Ned!“ ſaid he, how are 
you? have you heard any thing of my poor 
Nancy ?'—he ſpoke quite mournfully.—I 
told him no; for we all thought then you 
was come to no good. Then I aſked hint 
how he came to liſt; but then the ſoldiers 
hurried him, and bade him not ſtand talk- 
ing there. Edward, my dear brother, (ſaid 
Will) 1 am going to die, they ſay; F ſhall 
never ſee you nor my dear Nancy again. 
When you find her, tell her that I never 
thought any hurt of her for all what they 
ſaid ; and remember me to her; and tell her 
how I loved her to the laſt ; and aſk her to 
think of me. fometimes, and to: be forry for 
me.. The ſoldiers hurried him away. as he 
- ſaid that; but I followed them, and offered 
to treat them all; and ſo away we went to 
the White Hart, and then Will told me in 
a. low voice that he had been trepanned 

1 5 that 
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that he had deſerted, but was taken again, 
and was going to be ſhot, as they ſaid, and 
they were marching now to the water's 
fide, . Then he: took the pot in one hand, 
and my hand in the other Ned, (ſaid he) 
you know you and I have lived a long time 
mates together, and we've always agreed 
very well, and we've ſpent many and many 
a merry hour together, and now this is the 
laſt pot we ſhall ever drink together. -— 


And fo then, brother, when poor Will is 


gone, often think of this day, and come to 
this place; and talk of me, and think of 


the old times, and take my part, and don't 


let any of them ſpeak any harm of me, and 
always be good to my poor little Nancy for 


my ſake.'—The tears fell down poor Will's 


cheek ; then cheering all at once, Well, 
God bleſs you, brother! (ſaid he) and ſhook 
my hand, and drank. Now, you muſt 
know, Mr. Frederic—but if you take on ſo, 
Nancy, I man't ſay any more dear dear, 
you know we mult all die.” 
Nancy wept, ſhuddered,. cling cloſer to 
her brother's arm, and ſobbed out“ Yes, 
THE 2 „ 
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that's true, to be ſure; but go on, hogs 
to hear it, though it hurts me.“ 

Frederic, whoſe feeling heart was quits: 
melted, ſilently wiped away the ſcalding' 
tears from his eyes, and Edward went on. 

« You muſt know, Mr. Frederic, we had 
always liked one another like brothers; and 
ſo when he talked ſo, it cut me to the heart. 
The ſoldiers got talking and laughing, and 
took little heed of us; and then Will told 
me how you and he, Sir, were together, and 
how he had left you murdered on the road, 
and the ſoldiers had forced him along with 
them. Dear, my heart, (cried I) here'll be” 
a ſtory for poor Miſs Emma! thank God 
though *tisn't ſo.—“ Aye, poor Mils Emma! 
(faid Will) 'tis a fad thing—twill break that 
young lady's beart; but perhaps (ſaid he) 
Nancy won't be forry for me; well, fo much 
the better; but 1 ſhould like to know 
what became of poor Mr. Frederic, though 
I ſhall never hear that; but IT hope he had 
Chriſtian - burial, and we ſhall meet again 
ſoon; and next to Nancy and my poor 
mother, (ah! my poor mother!) and you, 
16 brothes 
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brother Ned, to be ſure there was nobody I 


liked better. Twasn't a long while before 


the ſerjeant ſaid they muſt go, though I 
offered them more liquor; but Will ſaid, 
<« No, we had better go, or they will trepan 
you too; if *twasn't for fear of that, I'd aſk. 
you to go with me, and ſee the laſt of me; 
but that muſt'nt be. They didn't hear 
him ſay this, but ſure enough they did try all 
they could to draw me in; but that wasn't 
my reaſon for not going no, not that; but 
how could I bear to ſee him ſhot ? But he 


faid, Go with me a little way, Ned;' and I. 
went as far as Hilly Horndon ; but ſtill he 
kept ſaying a little farther, and a little far- 


ther, and ſo I went. Now he wanted to. 
take leaveof his mother :—the ſerjeant demed 
him; but a young ſoldier offered to treat 
him with a bowl of punch at Graveſend if 
he would let him, becauſe he faid it was a 
ſin and a ſhame to deny a poor fellow ſuch 
a thing as that; ſo he gave leave—ſo Will 


wanted me to go with him. No, no, no! 


cried I, I can't ſtand that; and then I was 


ng Oh, don't go yet, don't go yet, 


(cried 
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(cried the poor fellow) when you go, Ned, 

there'll be no friend with me. So I went 
with him to Eaſt Tilbury, and then he took 
out his watch and gave it me, and bid me 
take all his clothes, and aſked me to be kind 
to his mother for his ſake; and then he 
hook hands with me, and we wiſhed one 
another good bye, and once more he ſpoke 
of you, Nancy, and then he went in. I 
haven't ſeen nor heard of him fince, Mr. 
Frederic—there's a ſad, ſad ſtory ; but tis 
no uſe to think about it—we can't bring 
the old time back—we may ſay the happieſt 
time of our lives is gone by; but ] am glad 
I've found you, Nancy, and you too, Mr. 
Frederic—'cwas more than I expected 
perhaps we may have ſomething better yet, 

that we think of as little.“ | 

« What, (cried Nancy, with a deep figh) 
now Will is dead oh, Mr. Frederic! Mr. 
Frederic! I can't bear this!“ 

« It is no more (ſaid Frederic) than you 
know we expected; endeavour to bear up 
then, my poor Nancy, againſt the blow for 
which you were prepared.” 


Ab, 
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« Ah, no! (ſaid ſhe; weeping miſctably, 
I wasn't prepared; I thought he was dead 
I was afraid ſo—but I hoped he was alive; 
and F thought then that he didn't love me, 
and now I know he did to the laſt.” 

Frederic and Edward ſaid all they could 
to comfort her, but in vain. In hopes of 
diverting her thoughts, they changed the 
ſubject; and Frederic and Edward mutu- 
ally aſked an explanation of their unex- 
pected meeting. Frederic, on his part, 
related his adventures, and thoſe of Nancy; 
and Edward ſaid that he had lately come to 
work at Weft H. and that he paſſed every 
evening by Weſtbarn in his way home. — 
Soon afterwards they reached Yelverton's, 
and Edward left them. Several days paſſed, © 
in which poor Nancy grew yet more dejec- 
ted, and often wiſhed ſhe could be with 
Miſs Emma, to enjoy the conſolation of 
lamenting her unhappineſs to her, and 1 
ing ber pity's and yrs 
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It was now the twelfth of Auguſt ; which, 
being the birth. day of the Prince of Wales, 
was to be celebrated at the neighbouring a 
camp with a grand feu de joe. Thither, 
to amuſe her melancholy and his owa, and 
not without a hope of meeting Delaval, 
and learning ſome news of Emma, Frederic 
purpoſed to accompany Nancy. It was in 
the midſt of harveſt ; yet as it was but for 
once, (as himſelf obſerved) Yelverton ow 
naturedly gave his conſent. 

The day was beautiful, and the grand 
ſpectacle of the camp appeared to an uncom- 
mon advantage. Frederic was contempla- 
ting it with penſive placidity, when a coach 
and four driving furioufly by him, arrefted 
his attention. He knew the livery—it was 
that of Montague! Frederic exclaimed 
involuntarily, and hurrying the contrary 

way 


- 
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way, mixed in the crowd, who were liſten- 
ing to one of the bands. He had ſtood for 
ſome time abſorbed in melancholy reflec- 
tions, when he was ſuddenly arouſed by an 
exclamation from Nancy“ Goodneſs | 
Mr. Frederic, look, why if there an't Miſs 
Emma as fine as fivepence !” 

Frederic ſtarted, and turning ſuddenly 
round, looked along the line, and ſaw a 
young lady dreſſed in the moſt elegant ſtile, 
leaning familiarly on.the arm of a handſome 
young fellow, to whom ſhe was talking gaily, 
and laughing extremely aloud. He gazed 
a moment on her features; Nancy was not 
miſtaken—he was convinced they were thoſe 
of Emma herſelf. 

« Good God! is it: poſſible !” 1 cried ; 
and then ſtupified with wonder and diſmay, 
he filently and intently obſerved what was 


to follow. The young gentleman beckoned 


to a ſervant in a laced livery, who immedi- 
ately drew up an elegant phaeton. 

We'll drive round, my love, (cried the 
gentleman) and look for Mrs. Nevil and 
Caroline; I can't think where that fellow 
has taken them.” 


« Oh, 
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Oh, no doubt, (replied the lady) they 
are looking for us;”—and giving her hand 
to her companion, lightly mounted the 
Phaeton. 

Wild with jealouſy and amazement, Fre- 
deric ruſhed forward, and placed himſelf 
cloſe by where the phaeton muſt paſs. As 
it whirled by, he bowed; but Emma ſtared 
a moment, then flightly inchned her head, 
and turning to the gentleman, burſt into a 
fit of laughter. Frederic's indignation at 
this behaviour was exceſſive, and Nancy ſaid 
it was very odd Miſs. Emma ſhould not 


know him; but, to be ſure, (ſhe added) I 


think ſhe's altered a good deal—ſhe's not ſo 
pretty as ſhe was; and then ſhe's ſo Were 
and ſo comical. 

. al DiftraRion | (exclaimed Bebe is it 

in this ſhort month ſhe has forgotten me? 
and with that puppy! Oh, women! 
women! who can. truſt you, if Emma is 
deceitful? how ſhort a time ago was it that 
ſhe would have fled with me any where, and 

now ſo ſoon, ſo very ſoon, to be changed 

did not you ſee her take hold of his arm, 
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and' hear him call her his love ? oh, horrible, 
falſe, falſe girl! deſerted, miſerable wretch, 
that I am!“ 
Nancy. was alarmed at his rage, and en- 
deavoured to pacify him, but in vain ; ftilt 
as he refle&ted, jealouſy and reſentment grew 
fiercer and fiercer; nothing but his own eyes 
could have convinced him; but they were 
convinced, and he was ſtung to the ſoul. 
Terrified at his increaſing violence, Nancy 
trembled exceſſively, and then burſt into 
tears. Shocked at this, Frederic immedi- 
ately grew cooler, aſked her forgiveneſs for 
diſtreſſing her, and declaring ſuch conduct as 
that of Emma was equally beneath his 
notice or reſentment, he was ſilent; and 
walking from the crowd, he continued in 
gloomy” er until the line was 1510 
Out. : 
The ſun was jult gets as he ae 
the line, he thought he again diſcerned the 
figure of Emma among the company; ſhe 
was, however, with another gentleman. As 
he approached nearer the lady, ſuddenly 
turaing round, and looking towards him, 
$5015 her 
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her black ſparkling eyes and her figure imme- 
diately convinced him it was not Emma, 
but his couſin Cecilia. A new emotion 


ſeized Frederic at this diſcovery; he felt half 


inclined to ſpeak to her, and reproach her 
for her ungenerous conduct towards him; 
but he was checked by recollecting that ſhe 

was not alone. Approaching nearer with - 
out being obſerved, he examined her com- 
panion ; one view of his face ſtruck him 
motionleſs—it was the ungrateful, the un- 
generous George Dalby, who in the hour of 
calamity had deſerted him, and repelled his 
feeble hopes with coldneſs, with diſdain, the 
moſt bitter. No longer maſter of his feel- 
ings, and reſolving to repreſent to both the 
ſtate to which he was reduced , by their 


.unkindneſs, he advanced cloſe to his couſin, 
and leaning forward, Cecilia! oh Cecilia” 


he exclaimed in a broken voice. Both 
[Inſtantly turned round, both looked a mo- 
ment in his face; and altered as it was by 


labour, by the fun, and by misfortune, 
both inſtantly recogmzed him. Exclaim- 


we with Joy. cach took a hand of his, and 
warmly 
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_ warmly preſſing it, My dear Frederic!“ — 
My dear Montague!“ cried both in a breath. 
« My good fellow! (ſaid George) where 
have you been? when did you return to 

England? why did you act fo rafhly ?” 

« Did you receive my packet ſafe ? (cried 
Cecilia, betore Frederic could ſpeak) heavens! 
how lucky meeting you here! George and 1 
have been half diſtracted about you—you 
uſed me very ill.“ | 

Indeed you have (perfucd: George) but 

tet us go out of the crowd. Well come, 
Cecilia, as we have found him at laſt, we 
will not blame him now—we ought to do 
nothing but be happy ;—but how you are 
altered! if you had _ 7225 I ſhould 
never have known you,” 

+ « Pha! (cried Cecilia) you will never 
have done talking ; only conſider what a 
multitude of things I have to aſk my cou- 
fin, and fo many things to tell him. In the 
firſt place, what a queer dreſs you've got! 

have you been to the hall? J have the drol- 
teſt thing in the world to tell you about my 

= 4 _unt ; but ftay, you have not told us any 
thing 


— 
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thing yet—did you receive all I ſent you? 
the packet I mean.” 
„Les, Miſs Montague, (cried Frgderic, 


coldly withdrawing both his hands) I have 


received both your favours—yours too, Sir; 
I have not failed to meet with.” | 

George and Cecilia ſtared at each other, 
and then looked at him with inquiring 
amazement. 

mean not, however, (purſued Fre- 
deric) to reproach you, I know not that T 
have any right to complain; if you can be 
happy, I wiſh you ſo, although I have my- 
ſelf long ſince given up the hope of becom- 
ing ſo. Cecilia! Cecilia ! you ſhould not 
have employed another to inſult me; if 
ſuch were your ſentiments, the laſt poor 
condeſcenſion you could have beſtowed 
upon him whom you once had loved, was 
to have written thoſe ſentiments yourſelf.” 
They had now retired at ſome diſtance 
from the crowd“ For heaven's fake, Mon- 
tague! (cried George) explain yourſelf, 
Cecilia never could intend to reproach and 


inſult you; ſhe has riſked every thing for 
| your 
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your ſake; ſhe has never ceaſed lamenting 


your unhappy fate ; ſhe has ſent after you 
continually ; and fince it has been in her 


power to offer you an aſylum, has been in 


deſpair, to learn that you had left the kings 


dom. You look reproachfully at me, 


Montague; my Cecilia is my witneſs that I 
do not deſerve it.” 

« Indeed I am (cried Cecilia). Tell us, 
dear Frederic (continued ſhe again, taking 
his hand, and looking in his face with a 
mixture of affectionate diſtreſs and wonder) 
why is not the joy of this happy, this unex- 
pected meeting ſhared by you?“ 

Frederic pauſed, and looking earneſtly in 
her face, Your manner looks like kind- 


neſs (laid he). Oh, Cecilia! my dear 


Cecilia ! ſurely I cannot be deceived, and 
wrong you; ah, no! my own eye but too 
ſurely convinced me I could not have judged 
too haſtily; and you too, Mr. Dalby—you, 
with whom I had ſpent ſo many a pleaſant 
day, I could not have believed that, in my 

affliction, you would have deſerted me; 


but Mr. D confirmed my ſuſpicions.“ 


« Delaval p 
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__ Delaval | 15 

« Yes—but be not angry, you may im. 
mediately judge whether I had reaſon to 
entertain them.“ 

Frederic ſtill carrying. his letters ans 
hay now produced them, and gave one to 
each. He obſerved them clolely as they 
read: George threw down the note pre- 
ſently with a violent emotion. 

« Well, Sir, (ſaid. F rederic) what do you 
fay to it?“ 

e fay to it! (exclaimed he) that it is an 
infamous forgery - too nice indeed to be 
detected; but I never received any requeſt 
from you, conſequently could never ſend 
you a denial, and ſuc a denial it was impoſſi- 
ble 1 could ſend. I have written continually 
to Mr. Montague, to learn whither you had 
gone; I received no anſwer. I went to B. 
and tiaced you to Tilbury-Fort ; nor was I 
a moment idle, until I gave up my ſearch in 
deſpair, upon learning from your uncle, who 
had at laſt condeſcended to inform me, that 
you had entered for a ſailor ; ſuch is the 
truth, Montague, and you will judge how 

cruelly 


— — . — — 
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cruelly the writer of that en, note has 
injured both you and me.” 

Cecilia burſt into a fit of laughter Ha, 
ha, ha! upon my word, my dear Frederic, 


( ſaid ſhe) my worthy aunt is too great a 


politician for either of us ;—this is one of the 
moſt excellent contrivances I ever met with. 
I recolle& having begun a note to one of 
our dowdy neighbours, and being called 


haſtily away, left it on my deſk ; upon re- 


turning, I found it was gone, and nobody, 


forſooth, had ſeen any thing of it. Now 


my wiſe aunt well knew that a letter from 
my maid, unleſs it contained {ome of my 
hand-writing, would have no weight with 
you; this, therefore, I am ſure, is the ſame, 


becauſe you know one does not care much 
about thoſe kind of people I was writing to, 
and I had torn it in half rather careleſsly. 


Now then, my dear Frederic, the enigma is 


ſolved; my aunt ſtole my name, 1 _ 


what ſhe pleaſed to it.“ | 
« And I am half inclined to think (aid 


5 George) _ ny father indulged me by 


ſparing 


* 
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ſparing me the trouble of receiving your 
letter, and by anfwering it himſelf.” 

Then (cried Frederic, with warmth and 
delight) I may yet ſay I have friends on 
earth, Oh Dalby! Oh Cecilia! could 
you know the hours of anguiſh theſe two 
cruel letters have coſt me! 

“Forget them all, dear n (ſaid 
George) forget them, and come away with 
us; come and be happy! come, we will 
endeavour to reconcile you to your uncle 
he already ſuſpects the truth of your being 
any other than his nephew; had you 
remained, had you ſubmitted, nay, if you 
will even now make ſome ſubmiſſion, he win, | 
I doubt not, be reconciled.” 

« will make no ſubmiſſion, Sir, (ſaid 


Frederic, haughtily) he has injured me; I 


will ſtarve before I will crave his protection, 
—rich and powerful as he is, I look down 
upon bim, and deſpiſe him.“ 
I cannot blame you, my friend, (ald 2 
George) and you ſhall not, while my Cecilia 
and I can offer you an aſylum, make ſub- 
miſſions to any man come, ä 
VOL, 111. K you 
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you know I have many doubts of yours to 
clear away—doubts which, even under theſe 
circumſtances, I can ſcarce forgive you for 
baving entertained. | 

Frederic, who had been attentive to only 
one part of this ſpeech, now looking earneſtly 
on George, repeated Your Cecilia!“ 

George laughed, and preſſing her hand, 

ſaid, © Yes, my Cecilia; what, have you not 
heard of my happinels 3“ 

« Well, well, (cried Cecilia) we'll * 
this explanation until it grows rather darker.” 

« And why ſo?” 
gBecauſe, you know, it will be highly 
decent for me to bluſh; and if you wait till 
then, you wall Roe be ſo good as to ſrppoſe 
5 

There is no need (ſaid Frederic) * us 
to ſuppoſe what is apparent, therefore I muſt 
not have it deferr rd obs 

“Then, Montague, I muſt tell you that L 
am ſo happy 

'« Ptha! (interrupted Cecilia) we all know 
you are happy enough; you can't think 
how much more prettily happineſs goes off, 
when 
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when people ſay nothing about it; beſides, 
it looks as if you were not quite ſure, and 
wanted to talk yourſelf into it; then let all. 
your happineſs be taken for, granted, and tell 
the affair in two words.“ | 

« In two words then | 

« You may ſpare the reſt, (cried Frederic) 
I can gueſs it. Allow me then, dear George, 
to give you joy, and wiſh you many, many 
. happy days.“ —F rederic ſighed deeply, as 
the recollection of the falſe and diſdainful 
Emma croſſed his mind. . You muſt both 
excuſe me; it is ſufficient for me to be cer- 
tain that your friendſhip ſtill exiſts, that you 
will think of me ſometimes, and that, with 
pity ;—your offers penetrate me with grati- 
tude, but I cannot accept them; no ſplendor, 
no riches can now bring comfort to me; I 
am better alone to lament, to complain, and 
to think of the gd time, for now my laſt 
beſt hope is gone,” 

Stay, Montague, (cried George) explain 
yourſelf ; if you have need of comfort, why 
ſhould you fly from us, who value your 
happineſs ſo much?“ 9 1 
8 k 2 Lou 
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500 You are kind to me (faid Frederic), and 
ſome comfort I have received from you, but 
It is all you can beſtow—but 1 know you 
will be intereſted for me. I would there- 
fore wiſh to acquaint you with the cauſe of 
my grief, but this is an unfitting place.“ — 
Frederic pauſed. 

Ah, dear Frederic ! (cried Cecilia) how 
you have ſpoiled all my happineſs ! tell us 
every thing which has befallen you; I ſuſ- 
pect we too have been deceived.” 

_. George propoſed that they ſhould ſit in 
his chariot, which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, 
which was acceded to; and Frederic related, 
with as much brevity as poſſible, his adven- 
fures, even to that of his having feen his 
Emma at the camp that evening. George 
and Cecilia ſincerely ſympathiſed with him, 
and both renewed the requeſt that he would 
come and reſide” with them, which he how- 
ever declined—declaring that he would not 
be inſtrumental to Cecilia's rebelling againfl 
her father, adding that he was unalterably 
determined, until his uncle was reconciled 
to him, never to appear in any other than 
8 85 b his 
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his preſent character. Perſeverance in a 
determination, as has been before obſerved, 
was one of Frederic's characteriſtics ; and it 
was in vain that George and Cecilia urged 
every argument which affection could. dice 
tate. Deſpair aſſiſted his determination, 
and he was reſolved not to poiſon their feli- 


city by the fight of his miſery, and to be 


otherwiſe than miſerable, now delerted by 
Emma, was impoſſible. _ 
Cecilia at length taking his hand affec- 
tionately, © You are right, dear Frederic 
(ſaid ſhe); in a ſhort time, I doubt not but 
that you will be received properly; and 
perhaps, although I ſpeak againſt myſelf and 
my own wiſhes in ſaying fo, perhaps it would 
be imprudent to hazard rendering my father 
irreconcileable againſt you, by taking you to 

the hall without his conſent.” h 
But perhaps (ſaid George) to La * 
might be of great ſervice; it might awaken 
ſome ſparks of tenderneſs in the boſom of 
Mr. Montague, to behold again the ſon of 
his ſiſter.” | 
* Ah, no! (cried Cecilia) 1 know kim 
K 3 better 
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better than that; it would awaken nothing 
but pride and reſentment. My father has 
much affection, but more pride, and more 
caprice: I do not, however, deſpair of foft- 
ening him by your -unhappy tale. In the 
mean time, quit that naſty odious dreſs, and 
_ thoſe vile filthy employment ,—mercy upon 
us! you will never be able to appear with 
your hands.“ Cecilia whiſpered to her 
huſband, and after a conſiderable buſtle, 
There, dear Frederic, (ſaid ſhe) take that 
for your Cecilia's ſake, and leave that fel- 
low's houſe there, and take genteel lodgings 
at C. or elſe where, and let us hear cf you.” 
Frederic felt that what he had received 
were notes; he thanked his couſin with 
great warmth; and although reſolved neither 
to follow her advice, nor to make ule of 
them, yet would not diſtreſs her by refu- 
ſing them. Taking an affect ionate leave of 
both, promiſing to write to them, and 
receiving a promiſe from them that he ſhould 
continually be made acquainted with the 
ſucceſs of their endeavours, he left the cha- 
riot. The evening drew on apace—it was 
| . | i 
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dull and cloudy. Frederic advanced ſome 
way; then turning towards the chariot, he 
heaved a deep figh, ** No, George! no, 
Cecilia ! (cried he) we ſhall not meet again ! 
I wiſh not that we ſhould ;—my joys are all 
laid in the duſt—they are trampled under 
foot—pride, inſult, and falſehood triumph 
over them. Farewell then, dear compa- 
nions | farewell pleaſures of my former days! 
I go to labour, to ſorrow, and to ſingle 
wretchedneſs; I go where ye ſhall not ſee me 
more—never, never, never! Now let 
Montague exert his utmoſt cruelty, let, him 
turn a deaf ear to my ſorrows, he cannot 
hurt me now : Emma has forſaken me, and 
all the world fades from my fight.” —Again 
he deeply ſighed, and claſped bis hands with 


agonized eagerneſs; then ſtarting at a ſudden | 


recollection, 5 Nancy! (cried he) where are 
you?” Again and again he called, but no 
Nancy anſwered. Great God! (cried he, 
trembling with terror) what have I done?“ 
and ruſhing towards the crowd, he ſearched 
among them with tumultuous haſte, con- 
tinually repeating the name of his foſter- - 
| K 4 _ . ker; 
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ſiſter; but no one anſwered. The firing 
was over, the crowd were diſperſing faſt; 
with {till greater eagerneſs he ſearched, but 
in vain; he lamented, he accuſed himſelf 
of neglect. Oh, gracious heaven! (he cried) 
in what a place, at what a time did I deſert 
the poor innocent girl! Nancy | my poor 
httle Nancy! oh, where, where are you? 
ſhe does not anſwer, what may ſhe now be 
expoſed to! ſhrieking in vain to me for 
aſſiſtance. Oh, now, now, indeed, I ſhall 
be diftracted!” He made inquiries of 
every one, deſcribing her perſon, but received 
nothing but rude or indecent anſwers. 

The crowd were gone, the carriages had 
wheeled away, yet ſtill Frederic, wild with 
anxiety, continued his ſearch, not only on 
the camp-ground, but in the fields adjoin- 
ing—ſtill inquiring, and ſtill receiving no 
information. The night came on uncom- 
monly dark—to-morrow was to be a day of 
long and heavy labour ; yet Fredenc; vain 
and fruitleſs as his ſearch muſt be, could 
not reſolve to diſcontinue it; ſtill he bent 


his courſe onward, until, overcome with 
| extreme 
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extreme wearineſs, he ſat down by a tree, | 
and leaning againſt it, feli aſleep. Dread- 
fal images diſturbed him ; he thought that 
it was his Emma whom he had loit, that it 
was for her he was ſeeking, and at laſt found 
her in ſituations too dreadful for thought. 
He ſtarted up, and now the reality return- 
ing to his mind, he reflected that any further 
ſearch for the poor Nancy would be uſeleſs, 
and he hoped that ſhe had taken refuge in 
the village, where, in the morning, he pro- 
poſed to ſeek her. Thus reflect ing, 
flowly and diſconſolately he returned to 
Weſt H. 

It was paſt midnight, old he again diſ- 
tinguiſhed the great oak before the door of 
Yelverton :—approaching nearer, he thought 
he obſerved ſome object fitting on the 
bench which - ſurrounded its baſe; he 
repeated the name of Nancy .aloud—a joy- 
ful exclamation was the anſwer he received, 
and immediately a figure aroſe and met 
him. As it approached, he perceived it was 
that of a man: Frederic was delighted—he 
doubted not that Nancy had found a pro- 


tector in her brother. | 
K 5 Ha! 
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ce Ha! what, is it you, Edward?“ ſaid 
he. . 
Another figure came haſtily forward 
« Oh, Mr. Frederic! (cried the voice of 
Nancy) I have found him; tis he, tis he, 
my own dear Will!“ 
AImpoſſible! (exclaimed Frederic Will! 
can he be alive? Speak, my friend, my 
preſerver, is it you! you, to whom I owe 
more than my life?“ 

« Oh, Mr. Frederic ! (cried Will) do not 
talk ſo—you owe me nothing.” | 

« Heaven be thanked ! (ſaid Frederic) 
how heartily glad I am to find you once 
more ! and you too, my little Nancy ; what 
miſery 1 have ſuffered upon your account !” 

“And J am glad to find you, Sir, too, 
(cried Will) that I certainly am ;—to be 
ſure, it was the luckieſt thing 1 

« Well, well, (interrupted Nancy) I muſt 
tell Mr. Frederic myſelf all about it, and 
how it was my own fault for not keeping | 
with him.“ 


They then fat down upon the bench, and 


Nancy began :—* After you was talking to 
that 
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that gentleman and lady, you know, Mr. 
Frederic, I thought it was not proper for me 
to ſtand and liſten to your diſcourſe, ſo I 
went a little way off, but kept you ſtill in 
fight for fear ;—but juſt while I turned my 
eye another way to look at the firing, you 
was gone; and the people juſtled and juſtled; 
and ſtill I looked, and it grew darker and 
darker, fo I could ſee nothing of you; then 
I was frightened indeed; but it was a good 
while before I could get out of the crowd; 
for when the ſoldiers fired, they ran forward, 
and pulled me along with them; but, how- 
ever, afterwards I looked for you eyery where, 
and ran about, frightened out of my wits; 
but it grew quite dark, and the firing was 
over, ſo thought I, he's certainly gone home, 
and away I went, lingering all the way quite 
ſlow ;—but then it came into my head that 
I was quite alone, and it was a long, long 
dreary way, and my heart died within me, 
ſo I hurried along as faſt as I could, liſtening 
to every thing, and frightened at every 
glow-worm I ſaw; when, all of a ſudden, 
ſomething came bruſhing up to me, © Don't 
K 6 walk 
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walk fo faſt, my dear (cried a naſty gruff 
voice), you'll be time enough; and then I 
looked, and could ſee by the twilight that it 
was a ſoldier. Then he came up, and aſked 
me how far I had got to go? and I told him 
a great long way.—* What, (ſaid he) to 
Baddow ?*—I told him it was a great deal 
further. To Chelmsford?” ſaid he.—I told 
him no, and begged of him to leave me ; 
but he took hold of me, and ſaid, let it be 
where it would, he'd ſee me home; and 
then he tried to kiſs me, and was very un- 
civil; ſo I ſhrieked out, and tried to get 
away, but that was out of my power. Oh, 
then my heart ached indeed. Oh Will! 
oh my dear Will! (I cried) where are you 
now to come and help your poor Nancy. 
Juſt then ſome body jumped out from behind 
a tree, and ſeizing the ſoldier, wrenched him 
away from me, and the cowardly fellow (he 
was a very great coward, Mr. Frederic) took 
to his heels and ran away, and then the 


| other caught me in his arms and kiſſed me; 


but then 1 thought I was fallen into as bad 
hands as before, till he ſpoke; and no muſic 
| was 
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was ever half fo ſweet as his voice then 
ſounded. Oh, Mr. Frederic ! it was Will, 
his own ſelf; he heard me, and it was 4e 
that came to help; it was he, that we 
thought was dead, was come once more. 
He ſaw me ſafe home, and then we would 
not diſturb the family, but fat ourſelves 
down here; and he has told me all he has 
gone through. We thought you were at 
home, and he promiſed to come again to- 
morrow; but, however, it will ſoon be 
morning, and we may as well fit here alittle 
longer.” 

« ſincerely congratulate you both /ſaid 
Frederic), and you muſt once more tell your 
tale, Will, for my ſatisfaction ;—we under- 
ſtood you were ſhot—by what ſurpriſing 
event did you eſcape? —but do not begin 
with that, tell from the beginning, that is, 
from our ſeparation, all that has befallen 
you.“ | 

Will, ſeating himſelf between Nancy and 
Frederic, began as follows :—* As ſoon as 
you, Sir, was beat to the ground, the ſoldiers 
all at once ſet upon me, and overpowered 

me, 
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me, and declared that if I made any reſiſt- 
ance, they would hand-cuff me, for they 
were determined I ſhould go and ſerve 
King George, and they ſtuck a bunch of 
their fooliſh ribbons on my hat. It was in 
vain for me to beg of them to let me lift you 
up, and take you to ſome houſe to be took 
care of; they forced me away. One of 
them, though a good-looking young fellow 


he was, ſtopped with you, and was going to 


bind up your head, which bled a good deal, 
but the ſerjeant called him away; and I faw 
him put ſomething in the boſom of your 


waiſtcoat, which was open, and then he 


came away, looking back at you all the way. 
The ſoldiers ſtopped at S. and all but this 


young man got drunk before morning; it 


was about day-break, when the young fel- 
low, who had ſeemed to be aſleep, lifted up 
his head, Now's your time, -ploughman !* 
ſaid he, and opened the door. I ran out 
directly; but, as ill luck would have it, for- 
got to pull off the ribbon, and wanting to 
know what was become of you, Mr. Fre- 
deric, I ran along towards Weſt H. but 

before 
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before I got much bevond the mill, another 
party of ſoldiers (about five) met me, and 
looking at me a moment, blocked up the 
way, aſking me where I was going, and what 
regiment I had liſted into. I told them I 
was no ſoldier, and had not liſted at all. 
One of them came up, and pulling off my 
hat, turned the ribbon towards me, and 
aſked what was the meaning of that? I 
was ſtruck of a heap; they winked at each 
other, and all of them ſurrounded me.— 
Three of them began to ſearch me, and 
finding a ſhilling in my pocket (which was 
all the others had left me), they thought for 
certain I was enliſted, and had deſerted ; ſo 
they all cried out that I was their priſoner. 
I told them the real truth; but they pre- 
tended not to believe that I was trepanned, 
ſo they forced me along with them, and all 
of them. ſaid I ſhould be ſhot for deſertion. 
I was glad at firſt to ſee that theſe halted at 
the Cock, now the' others were at the Bell; 
but they ſoon found us out, and oh ! how 
ſorrowful did the young ſoldier look when he 


ſaw I was taken priſoner. We went on to 
B. 
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B. and till they all ſaid I was to be ſhot, 

and that I cared little about, * for my 

poor mother's ſake.“ 

Indeed! 8 Nancy) one would 
think you might have thought of ſomebody 

elſe beſides her.” 

„ Why you know, Nancy, contin 
Will) that nothing could make me forget 
you; I am ſure you was always uppermoſt 
in my thoughts; but then, after what peo- 
ple ſaid, I thought I had loſt you for ever; 
not that ever I believed any harm of you, 
only I thought you had forgot me. I met 
Edward at B. Mr. Frederic; but Nancy 
tells me he has told you all about it, how 
good he was to go ſo far with me, and how, 
if it -had not been for the young ſoldier, I 
could not have taken leave of my poor 
mother. Oh, Mr. Frederic! that was worſe 
than all ;—how can I tell you how ſhe cried, 
how ſhe lamented over me, and ſaid I was 
her only comfort; and now that I was 
gone, ſhe ſhould ſoon be carried to the 
grave. Ah! well, well, its over,” cried 
Will, correcting the tears which were filling 

4 m 
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in his eyes, ſhe has ſeen me ſince, and ſhe's 
happy now ; I left her quite happy, except 
on your accotint, and ſhe mourned for you, 
thinking you dead. At laſt they tore me 
away, and we marched to Tiibury-Fort, and 
croſſed the water to Graveſend in our way 
to Chatham. I found out now by their 
talk that they had only talked about my 
being ſhot, to frighten me ; but they expec- 
ted to go abroad with the Duke of York. 
Ned has told you, Sir, how the young fellow 
offered to treat the reſt with a bowl of punch, 
if they would let me fee my mother; fo we 
halted at Graveſend ; ſo, taking out a crown, 
he ordered a bowl, and we all fat down; but 
he whiſpered to me not'to drink. God 
knows I had but little heart to make merry; 
ſo I minded what he faid, although I did 
not know what he meant; but I took no- 
tice that he did not drink much neither, no 
more than he did at B. Then the ſerjeant 
began laughing at me, and he ſaid that he 
believed J might get off for about c laſhes 
or thereabouts; but if I would go quietly, 
and be fworn in, I ſhould not have to go thro' 
* that, 
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that, for he would forgive me for deſerting. 
I told him they might do juſt as they pleaſed 
with me, but that I would never be ſworn 
in; ſo then they kept talking how men had 
been flogged till their ribs were laid bare, 
and how the cat-o'-nine- tails fetched a piece 
of fleſh at every ſtroke, on purpoſe to 
frighten me; but I didn't mind them, be- 
cauſe I thought that ſuch things as that 
would never be ſuffered in our country. So 
they kept on drinking, and -the ſoldier 
ordered more and more liquor, until they 
were quite as dead drunk as they were at B. 
Then the young man roſe as he did before, 
Noe (ſaid he), recruit, follow me cluſe, 
and anſwer nobody; — and I followed him 
(for it was dark) without being ſeen. The 
landlord was out of the way, and nobody 
ſtopped us; I ſtill followed him through the 
ſtreet, and we kept on ſilent till we were 
quite out of the town. Then he ſtopped 
ſhort— Honeſt fellow (ſaid he) you are 
ſafe; keep away from the water-fide, you 
will be in danger elſe of being preſſed; we 


are going abroad, and you will never hear 
of 
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of us again; yet ſometimes, and many 
years to come, when you are merry with 
young fellows, think of your friend Tom 
Eaſtwood ;* and then he ran back as 
quick as thought. This makes me fad to 
think- upon, Mr. Frederic ; poor Tom was 
a true friend to me, and now, perhaps, by 
this time, with many more brave fellows 
like himſelf, he is cut to pieces. The firſt 
thing I did was to tear the ribbon from my 
hat, and throw it in the road; then I hur- 
ried along, till I was forced to ſtop- to take 
breath; then I conſidered what I was to do, 
all in a ſtrange country, with but one ſhil- * 
ling in my pocket. It juſt then came into 
my head that I had relations living near 
Rocheſter, who were very well to do, and I 
thought it would be better to go to them, 
till I could conſider what was the beft way 
to get acroſs the water again, which would 
be hard to do, becauſe of the preſs-gangs ; 
{o I ſtopped at a cottage by the way fide, 
and I fancy it was then about ſix o'clock ; 
and II told them I was going to a place by 
pm and that I had loſt my way, and 

offered 
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offered them my ſhilling for a night's lodg- 
ing; they were very good-natured, and gave 
me ſome ſupper, and took but ſixpence, 
and next day put me 1n the way to Ifield, 
where I was going. It was not far; but 
when I came there, and began to 1nquire 
after my aunt, I found ſhe was dead, and 
had left all her money to her other relations; 
for, after my father lived in Eſſex, ſhe knew 
no more of him, and neyer heard he had a 
family; ſo I went to work with a farmer, 
till a little while ago, as I was walking along 
the great road, a gentleman's carriage drove 
| paſt me, and one of the out- riders coming 
up to me, aſked me how far it was to 
Graveſend? I told him; and then looking 
in his face, I ſaw.it was your ſervant, Sir, 
James; I called him by his name, and he 
knew me directly. Who do you live with 
now I faid *— With young *iquire Dalby,” 
he anſwered. That name ftruck me all of a 
heap. There he is (he continued) in the 
carriage with his lady.'—Oh how glad I was 
to hear that word! then it was plain he was 
married; and all that was ſaid about him 

and 
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and my Nancy was falle ; for James ſaid it 
was Miſs Montague he had married. Well, 
Sir, James lent me a livery great coat, and I 
croſſed the water as one of Mr. Dalby's ſer- 
vants; but I ſaid nothing about you, Mr. 
Frederic, becauſe it was no ule ſpeaking of 
you if you was dead, and if not, you would 
not like them to know what kind of life you 
had taken up. I ſaw my poor mother once 
more; oh ! how ſhe looked at me, as it the 
could not believe her eyes, and cried and 
laughed, and then cried again, as if ſhe had 
loſt her ſenſes; ſo I ſtaid with her a day or 
two, and then ſet off to B. I could hear 
nothing of Nancy there, and Ned, they 
ſaid, was gone to work by Danbury ; 10 to 
day I came, but have not found him yet, and 
good luck led me to the place where J found 
and faved my poor Nancy.” 

The morning now approached, and Will 
promiſing, at the requeſt of Frederic, to 
come the next day, and if poſſ ble get em- 
ployment at Yelverton's, went away. 

Frederic and Nancy waited till the family | 
were ariſen, both little expected what ſar- 

caſms 
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caſms they were to endure for remaining 
all the night ; a plain ſtory, however, ſoon 
cleared the myſtery, and Yelverton pro- 
miſed to find employment for Will. 


CHAP. VII. 


Many reflections paſſed through the 
mind of Frederic during this week; his 
heart began to do juſtice to Emma; it 
reproached him with precipitation and folly, 
in being ſo eaſily perſuaded it could be her- 
ſelf whom he had ſeen at the camp;—it was 
impoſſible that a mind ſuch as hers could ſo 
ſoon and ſo violently change; it was the 
greateſt improbability that ſhe had eſcaped 
from E. But the young gentleman had 
named her mother and her couſin, and was 
it likely that Mrs. Nevil would be there 
without her daughter? Frederic compared, 


reflected, reaſoned, but in vain—circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances could not acquit her; yet there was 
a feeling in his heart which, until further 
proof, would not ſuffer him to condemn; 
but his exceſſive love and exceſſive diffidence 
noutiſhed jealouſy and fears which he would 
not venture to acknowledge to himſelf, tor- 
mented him inceſſantly, and rendered his 
ſituatioa inſupportably miſerable. 

He looked forward with intolerable impa- 
tience until Sunday, when he was reſolved to 
go to L. inquire about her, and at the ſame 
time to call upon George and Cecilia, wlio, 
he underſtood, reſided at preſent at Mon- 
tague Hall, from whence Montague was 
himſelf abſent. The long expected day 
arrived: Frederic arole with the ear- 
lieſt dawn, and once more traced the paths 
to L. Here, when he arrived, he found a 
maid ſervant, whoſe face was wholly new to 
him, but who very civilly deſired him to 
walk in. Frederic inquired for Nevil. 

« What, you wants work ; well, he an't 
here,” | 

« Your miſtreſs—it will be quite ſufficient 
if I ſee her.” cor 

Well, 
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«© Well, well, ſhe an't at home neither.“ 

« Nor Mus Nevil ?” ſaid F rederic, i in a 
faltering voice. | 
__ «. Miſs Nevil!“ repeated the girl with a 

grin—* lauk, lauk, lauk ! what, hasn't you 
heard the talk about ſhe ?” 

« The talk!” repeated Frederic, trem- 
bling. 

Aye, there's been the devil to pay ſure 
enongh ; why ſhe's runned away, runned 
away in the night, and with a gentleman.” 

Frederic ſtarted with horror.—“ In the 
night with a gentleman !” he repeated 
« Impoſſible ! utterly impoſſible! Emma 
eſcape with a gentleman in the night ! never, 
never, never! 

« *Tis true enough though.“ 

Frederic's rage at the cool infolence with 
which this was uttered was extreme ; rifing 
yiolently—<* How dare you utter ſuch a 
falſhood !”” he exclaimed ; * it is a fabrica- 
tion, a calumny ; tell me inſtantly by whoſe 
direction you . e this vile tale, or by 
heaven |——” 


10 L tell you I wun't tell ye nothing, if you 
frightens 
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frightens I ſo; why I wonder what buſineſs 
'tis of yours, —beſides, tis nothing to no- 
body, for every bogy knows that old madam 
was privy to it.” 

« Mrs. N evil was acquainted with it, 
ſaid Frederic, cooling at once; ** you ſhould 
have faid fo, my laſs; I beg your pardon, I 
did not mean to frighten you ; but tell me, 
if you have heard more about it—lſhe is with 
her mother then?“ 

If you behaves deſſent and proper,“ ad 
the girl, I doesn't care what I tells you; but 
if you goes into them there airs, I ow: t _ 
nothing.” | 
„Well, well, well! * cried F A impa - 
tiently, „enough of that what was the 
gentleman's name?“ 

« Why I've heard his name, aid the girl, 
* but you muſt know I am a ſtranger, and 
I han't heard the ſtory, only by bits as I way 
ſay; but 'tis an outlandiſh name, and I 
can't think on't.“ 

Perhaps you can if you hear it; was it 
Delaval?“ 

vo. III. L «© No 
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| « No, no, that isn't a bit like it no 
more than chalk's to cheeſe.” 

J hope, I hope, then,” cried Frederic, 
relapſing into terror, „it was Walford.” 

Not that indeed.“ 

« No! it muſt, it muſt have been one of 
thoſe two.” | 

„ Why no, I tell you it wan't—'twas a 
young gentleman, a /oveyer, [ am forced 10 
hear—one as Miſs is to have; and fo I 
imagine ſhe's all fine and flaunty now, and 
counts herſelf above we ſort, and looks 
down upon old maſter, for you muſt kuow 
old madam is rich now, and ſhe's got great 
relations, and ſo they drives a pretty ſtroke, 
as I heard our neighbour ſay (the came up 
with me); but ſhe ſays, ſays the, there they 
go to all the fine places, to the races, and to 
the camp.” | 

Frederic, who had fat petrified during 
this ' ſpeech, arouſed by the word camp, 
uttered an incoherent exclamation, and hur- 
ried abruptly out of the houſe, half diſtrac- 
ted, his worſt ſuſpicions almoſt confirmed: 
reſting only on one feeble hope, he furiouſly 
bent 
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bent his ſteps towards B. and flew imme- 
diately to the hall. 

He opened the hall-door himſelf, and 
running up the great ſtair-caſe, entered the 
firſt room which preſented itſelf, where for- 
tunately he diſcovered George and Cecilia 
ſitting at breakfaſt. Both aroſe in great 
ſurpriſe at his appearance; Cecilia was begin 
ning to ſpeak, but Frederic walking in a diſ- 
ordered manner to George, My dear 
George, ſaid he, © I have a favour of the 
utmoſt importance to requeſt of you; there 
is no time to loſe, I muſt go inftantly—it is 
ſixteen miles, eighteen J believe—do not 
refuſe me.” 1 1a 

« I will refuſe you nothing, Montague,“ 
ſaid George; but, for heaven's ſake, fit 
' down one moment—compole yourſelf.” | 

Lou will not refuſe me? will you order 
it directly then? ſhall: I ring the bell, or 
ſhall I go? pardon me, Cecilia, I entreat both 
your pardons, but I am half diſtracted.” “ 
Say but what 1 ſhall order,“ faid 
George, © and it ſhall be done inſtantly. T“ 

„A horſe—the fleeteſt horſe you have ; 

. L 2 I muft 
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I muſt go inſtantly I muſt be convinced of 


the truth of what J have heard.” 


George rang the bell. —<< What have you 
heard, my dear Frederic,” ſaid Cecilia, 
* where are you ' going ?—to my father? 


p- 


have vou | 
« Oh, no!” cried F rederic, © ſhe is loſt, 


ſhe 1s gone, 1 ſay, and I muſt know the 
tan | 


Who is loſt? who is gone! Gs 


« My Emma, my Golly Emma, and I am 


ie 


ruined | 
« Emma !” repeated George what, 


- Mis Nevil, the young lady you mentioned 


at the camp?” Before Frederic replied, a 
ſervant entered! Order Highflyer to be 
ſaddled immediately, faid George, and 
deſire Thomas to get ready to attend me.“ 

„ Sit down a moment, Frederic,“ ſaid 
Cecilia, as ſoon as the ſervant was gone, 


e till the horſe is ready, and pray ee all 


theſe ſurpriſing things.” | 
Frederic pauſed a ſhort time to recover 
ſome degree of compoſure; then, after apo- 


logizing for his abruptneſs and intruſion, 
8 he 
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| he explained the affair as well as he was 
able. 

«© Ah, Frederic!“ a Cecilia, Hun 
ſhe never deſerved you.“ 

] cannot, however, believe this report,” 
- ſaid George; * the improbability appears on 
the face of it; therefore, with my Cecilia's 
leave, I will accompany you to Mr. Nevil's 
reſidence, and we will inquire into the affair; 
with regard to Delaval, he has lately behaved 
ſo extremely cold to me, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to gain any information from him 
or from the St. Legers.” 

« Well, I ſhall be diſmal enough alone 
all day,” ſaid Cecilia; © but no matter, III 
make ſome good ſoul in the neighbourhood 
happy, by doing them the honour of invi- 
ting them to ſit with me, ſo you may go; 
but let me ſee—good heavens, Frederic, 
pray change your dreſs—the ſervants will 
think you have dropt from the clouds; I've 
locked all your clothes up ever ſince you have 
been gone; there, there's the key, go along.“ 
My dear Cecilia,” taid* George, © how 
can you be ſo ridiculous as to wiſh him to 

L*- lole 
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loſe time about ſuch trifles, when his impa- 
tience muſt be intolerable.” 

„Well, well, but he muſt change that 
naſty filk handkerchief—T declare L ſhall be 
ſhocked to death.” 
i, George meanwhile had ordered another. 
- horſe, and both being now ready, Cecilia's 
requeſt could not be complied with, and not 
a little wonder and curioſity did the appear- 
ance of Frederic excite. 
_ « Letus haſten, for heaven's ſake, Dalby !”? 
ſaid Frederic, as ſoon as they were mounted, 
* what time do you think we ſhall arrive?“ 

George anſwered by half an hour after 
eleyen, if it is eighteen miles.“ 
He then propoſed that Frederic ſhould 
remain in the village of E. and himſelf 
would inquire at Mr. Nevil's, as it was very 
unlikely they would ſee Frederic; or even if 
they did, that they would give him any 
anſwer. This was agreed to, and they 
arrived at the time they expected. Miſer- 
able was the impatience which Frederic ſuf. 
fered while he awaited the return of Dalby ; 
at length he arrived, but his countenance 
| | as 
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as he approached foreboded no good news, 
and daſhed the laſt faint hope of Frederic. 

« Well, my friend,” faintly articulated be, 
«© well, Dalby, how is it? am I muſer- 
able?“ | 

I hope not. " 

« You hope not! with that manner | 
then it is ſo! ſhe is gone!“ 

* Before I ſay any further, let me aſk you, 
Montague, why ſhould thoſe who deſerve 
not your eſteem diſturb your peace ?” 

« Oh! then it muſt, it muſt be! ſhe is 
gone then; do not hefitate—tell me at 
once do not drag me out upon lingering 
(ulpenle—the is gone? 

She is. 

« Indeed ! but is ſhe? is ſhe good indeed?” 

« She is indeed.“ 

«© But George, but Dalby, are e you not 
| deceived? are you certain? are you indeed, ' 
certain?“ 

« I am certain too certain.” 

*« Gracious God protect me! cried Fre- 
deric, © I ſhall be mad; ſhe is gone with 
another man — ſhe loves another; — ſtay, III 

L 4 not 
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not believe it, PII go myſelf—who ſhall dare 
oppoſe me? they have l ny 
have impoſed upon you.” 

- « Stay, Montague,” cried George, reſtrain- 
ing him with a look of pity, “ ſtay—liſten 
to what I have to tell—liſten one moment 
compoſe e {pgs at a little for- 
titude.”” 

« Why what have you to fay?” cried 
Frederic, © is there any thing yet worſe? 
Fortitude ! yes, I have fortitude, but not 
enough to remain here ;—be brief then, I 
entreat you, Dalby.“ | 
I inquired at the houſe for Mr. Nevil— 
a little girl informed me that he was at 
church; that if 1 was come for Miſs Emma, 
I was welcome to look. This ſurpriſed me. 
I inquired if Miſs Nevil was at home ? ſhe 
anſwered no, but I might look. I reſolved 
. to take her at her word: there was nobody 
within but this child—all the reſt were at 
church. I therefore ſearched the houſe 
entirely] am certain I miſſed not a ax 
chamber—but——" 
% ut (interrupted F rederic) he was not 


chens! = | 
« She 


a 
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« She was not; I ſearched every out- 
building, but in vain. I then aſked my 
conductreſs whither her young. miſtreſs had 
gone? She anſwered that Miſs Emma had 
got out of her window in the night, and 
had run away, and the gentleman was ſeen 
buying a rope-ladder, which hung by the 
window in the morning; and the man will 
ſwear to the ladder, that it was the one he 
ſold. - I afked her the name of the gentle- 
man; ſhe could not tell. I repeated thoſe 
of Delaval and Walford; ſhe was certain 
it was not either; but added, that her aunt 
faid it was Miſs Emma's ſweetheart. . 
Enough, enough ! (exclaimed nabe 
I am convinced, I am now convinced beyond 
doubt, that it is to her mother that my 
Emma is fled ; the reſt is calumny—a'name 
s eaſily ee it mien be ſome other 
rend.“? ri bs 1851 
George ſhook bib head. 81881 
« Oh, Dalby! (continued Frederic) had 
you ſeen her but a few weeks ago—it is not 
a month—had you ſeen her look: ſo kind 
2 me, juſt ready to leap into my arms; ; 
ky had 
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had yow beard her figh, and pronounce my 
name, when ſhe knew not that I was near, 
you would not ſo eaſily be led to condemn 
her; no, my Emma, I muſt have proof 
indiſputable before I ſuffer ſuſpicion to reſt 
upon your actions — a better proof than the 
calumnies of a wretch; but J will ſee him, 
and wring the truth from him. | 

They now obſerved many perſons return- 
wig from church: Frederic aroſe to ſeek 
Nevil; but George, unwilling that they 
ſhould meet in the ſtreet, propoſed ſending a 
meſſage to him by his ſervant, requeſting his 
company at the inn. After ſome perſuaſion, 
Frederic agreed to this, and George ſent a 
meſſage in His own name, leſt that of Fre- 
deric might not be attended to. 
After ſome time, Mr. Nevil appeared 
« Ax pardon, cried he, in a voice out of 
breath, addreſſing himſelf to George without 
ſeeing Frederic, but 1 take it you're the 
gentleman—I-don't know you though.” 

« Perhaps not, Mr. Nevil,” anſwered 
George; but if you turn your eyes that 
way, your recollection * be more for- 
tonate, . AY | Nevil 
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Nevil turning and obſerving Frederic, 
ſtarted with great ſurpriſe, © Aha! what's 
that you, Mr. Montague !” cried he, with 
a grin; oh! I gueſs your buſineſs, but 
you're chouſed—you're done—l ſay, the 
bird's flown.” 

« Doubtleſs, Sir, if I comprehend your; 
meaning, Miſs Nevil has eſcaped from your 
tyranny, and is with her mother.“ | 

« Well, Sir, and if you're ſure of this 
here, what does you want with me? you ſeem 
to know all about it. 

« Yes, Sir, I do know all about it,” cried 
Frederic, warmly; © and I ſent for you to 
inſiſt upon certain calumnies being contra- 
dicted by you.“ | 

I can't ſay, maſter Montague: anſwered 
Nevil, ſeating himſelf with great compoſure, 
and drawing his arm over his chair, I 
don't underſtand your high-learned words; 
but I'll tell you plain truth: Here was one 
morning comes my houſekeeper, ſcared out 
of her wits—* Lord, maſter ! (ſays ſhe) 
here's Miſs Emma got away Lord fool! 
ſays I, how came that in your head * Up 
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goes I—there was the cage—bird was flown 
—window open rope ladders hanging down 
to the ground. Well, you be certain there 
was a great piece of work. Up comes my 
boy with a letter in his hand, and tells me 
Miſs gave him half. a- crown to put it in the 
poſt. I gave him a ſhilling, and he gave it 
to'me—it was for you, Maſter Montague.” 

« And how dared you, Sir, (cried Fre- 
deric) detain a letter directed to me?” 

“ Softly, Sir, (cried Nevil) I have got this 
letter, if my pocket-book is about me ;— 
aye, ſo, here it is. There, I meant to give 
it you into your own hands; you know 


the writing, I take it.“ 
Delivering it to Frederic, Nevil aroſe, 


| bowed, and left them with a glance of ſpite- 


ful ſatisfaction. Frederic ſnatched it eagerly ; 
it was evidently directed to him in the hand 


of his Emma; he tore it open, and read as 
follows :— 


“SIR, | | 
« This night I fly t to liberty, to the arms 


of theſe whom I love above all the world; 
your 
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your perſecutions are at an end : I deſpiſe 
you for inflicting, myſelf for ſubmitting to 
them. It is high time to drop the maſk of 
artifice, intereſt being no longer in the way, 
I no longer heſitate to liſten to the voice of 
love—my mother, I doubt not, will approve 
of the ſtep I take.” 

« Father of mercies!” cried Frederic, 
interrupting himſelf, < did not her mother 
then know of her flight! what horrible 
thing is next! He went on. 

« F am above falſe ſhame, and it is with 
confidence, with exultation that I ſpeak it, 
I fly with the man I love.” 

« Oh, give me a little patience !” 
exclaimed Frederic“ aye, that was the 
phraſe, he man I love.” | 0 

« My affectionate relations will receive 
me with their wonted kindneſs, and J ſhall 
look back with delight—that delight with 
which we contemplate pains which are 
gone—on the hours I have waſted with you; 
yet I can ſcarce forgive you the many 
things I have ſuffered from my connection 
with you. Farewell, Sir; if your low and 

contemptible 
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contemptible employment ever ſuffer you 
to turn a thought from it on me, you, I 
hope, will regret this; if not, it is of little 
conſequence, as you will probably never 
again behold, or at leaſt be noticed by the 
happy EMA NEIL. 

P. S. Any viſit to my mother on my 
account will be conſidered as impertinent, 
and treated as ſuch.“ 


The colour forſook the cheeks of Fre- 
deric as he read - the ſickneſs of deſpair 
came over his heart —ſilently he gave the 
letter to George to read, fixing his eyes 
upon him with melancholy vacancy; but 
preſently riſing ſuddenly, © Tis done !” he 
exclaimed, and I am reſolved !” 

George, raiſing his eyes with a ſigh of pity 
inquired what he meant?“ 

e Tt is of no moment, anſwered F edoric. 
J am ſorry I have given you all this trou- 
ble, Dalby ; but make haſte—let us be gone 
—] am ſatisfied.” 

The calmneſs of his manner, contraſted 
with the deep..anguiſh which appeared in 
| 1 his 
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his eyes, ſhocked George very much, eſpe- 
cially as to ſpeak one word of comfort was 
wholly out of his power. In bis mind he 
changed ſituations ; he repreſented to him- 
ſelf what he muſt have felt had he expe- 
rienced the ſame treatment from Cecilia, 
and he ſhuddered at the miſery of his friend. 

« You will return with me, Montague,” 
faid he; now then you will not leave us; 
you will live with Cecilia and with me 
you will not go away again?? 

Frederic fixed his eyes upon him“ Yes, 
Dalby, (ſaid. bs] I will go to Cecilia, I will 
ſee her once 

_ He pauſed, as if aſhamed of his weak- 
all ; then, in a firmer voice, entreated 
George to make no more delay. George 
inſtantly ordering the varies, they {et out on 
hou return to B. 

Frederic appeared compoſed, but abſent, 
as if meditating on ſome ſcheme; yet the 
pleaſantry of Cecilia ogcaſionally ſeemed to 
relieve him, and he anſwered her as for- 
merly, but ſometimes it appeared rather to 
diſtreſfs him. The good - natured Cecilia 
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ſtill continued, however, to rally him, in 
hope of diverting his grief, although his 
ſufferings deeply affected her; and often, in 
in the midſt of her mirth, would ſtop ſhort 
her laughter with a ſigh. The reſult of 
their journey was explained to her imme- 
diately after their return; but George had 
been obliged to call her-afide for that pur- 
pole, as ſhe was ſurrounded by the good 


company ſhe had invited to make happy. 


Frederic conſented to ſtay that night at 
the hall; but to the repeated requeſt of 
George and Cecilia, that he would remain 
with them conſtantly, he made no anſwer, 


but immediately changed the ſubject. At 


length Cecilia whiſpering to George that ſhe 
would not let him go away, they ceaſed to 
importune him. Upon retiring at night, 
Frederic ſurpriſed them much, by requeſt- 
ing to be ſupplied with the implements of 
writing, as he obſerved that he had many 
letters to write which could not be delayed; 
they would not, however, diſtreſs him by 
N an explanation. 
As ſoon as he found kimſelf t 
deric 
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deric gave way to his melancholy reflections. 
How had affairs been changed ſince he had 
laſt inhabited that apartment! with every 
happineſs, either in poſſeſſion or in proſpect ; 
how ungratefully had he ſuffered himſelf to 
repine at evils of his own creating! evils 
which had no foundation 1n reality. * But 
God is juſt !” ſaid he; © and as I knew not 
how to value bleſſings, has withdrawn them 
from me; and now to teach me what mis- 
fortune is, has he heaped all theſe evils on 
my head. Then I repined, but now I will 
ſubmit without a murmur ; I will complete 
the intention of heaven ; and perhaps, when 
J have touched the loweſt depth, I * 
once more riſe.” 
Seating himſelf calmly at the table, on 

which his lamp burnt, he fat down and 


wrote as follows — 


TO MRS. G. DALBY. 


% My dear Cecilia, 

“ have long been buffetted by n 
and, like a coward in a ſtorm, have fooliſhly 
and deſpicably ſat lamenting my fate; I 

am 
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am aſhamed of my want of fortitude, and 
I bluſh to think with what unmanly imbe- 
cility I have ſunk beneath the blows I have 
received; my fooliſh fancy had drawn a 
vain flouriſh of happineſs, which is not in 
this world to be realized; had I formerly 
fixed on my preſent reſolution, I ſhould have 
eſcaped the knowledge of the laſt—the moſt 
poignant cauſe of my anguiſh; I ſhould 
have enjoyed a ſweet illufion ; and it is to 
illuſion we owe all the happineſs we feel ;— 
we. are content, becauſe we ſee not ſad rea- 
lity, for evil lurks every where. But let me 
not weary you with moralizing, my Cecilia; 
I have ſpent enough of life in reflection; — 
what is to come muſt be devoted to action. 
Attend then patiently while I explain my 
purpoſe, and do not cenſure it until you have 
fully weighed my reaſons. I need not inform 
you that my peace is irremediably ruined, 
that fortune can bring no comfort to an 
embittered exiſtence; let me add, that 
wretchedneſs (like the loathſome animals 
which live under the earth) loves conceal- 
ment, ſolitude, and obſcurity; my uncle 

might 
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might forgive me, (I have long forgiven him) 
but every kindneſs I received would but 
ing the weakeſt part of my heart; even 
your kindneſs (forgive me, my Cecilia) is 
inſupportable. Far away from B. from 
thoſe ſcenes which would remind me of the 
paſt, I hope to gain that -manly fortitude 

which ſhoulll ſuſtain the ſuffering innocent; 
1 feel I have now courage to ſupport any 
thing but—kindneſs. Of my preſent em- 
ployment I have ſufficient reaſon to be 
aſhamed ; I muſt therefore change it: glo- 
riouſly will I change it for that of the ſervice 
of my country. Our navy wants ſeaman ; 
I will enter among them, and with them J 
will endeavour to forget Do not, my 
Cecilia, let your. affection diſtreſs you on my 
account, your reaſon will tell you that I act 
wiſely. Entreat my excellent friend George 
to reſume, if poſſible, his friendſhip with 
Mr. Delaval: the cauſe of the coolneſs of 
that amiable young man is certainly the 
forged letter which I ſhewed him; a few 
advances on the fide of George will no doubt 
cauſe an immediate reconciliation. Fare- 
well, 
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well, my dear Cecilia, we ſhall meet again in 
a much happier place; aſſure your huſband 
of my ſincere friendſhip and my endleſs gra- 
titude, and accept yourſelf my kindeſt affec- 
tion. 
« Yours ſincerely, 
* FrEDpERIC OsMoOND. 


Frederic broke off abruptly; he felt 
weakneſs growing upon him; he felt his 
new-formed reſolut ions falter, as he reflected 
on the pain he was certain his letter muſt 
give to the amiable and generous boſom of 
Cecilia; but, by violent efforts, he reſtrained 
thoſe feelings, and then began coolly to 
arrange the ſcheme he intended to purſue. 
To leave Yelverton entirely at preſent, he 
judged would be the utmoſt ingratitude— 
now was the ſeaſon that his aſſiſtance was 
moſt requiſite ;—in the winter he had ſup- 
ported him when deſtitute of every thing, 


and in the midſt of the harveſt to deſert 


him, would but ill requite his kindnefs. 
This motive was ſufficiently powerful to 


counterbalance the dread he felt of berng 


purſued 
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purſued and diſtreſſed by importunity, eſpe- 
cially as it was improbable that they ſhould 
ſuppoſe he would return to Yelverton's. 
After the harveſt, he determined to. go 
immediately to Graveſend, and enter, or 
ſuffer bunſelf to be preſſed by the firſt gang 

he ſhould meet. h 
- This wild and extravagant ſcheme, the 
offspring cf deſpair, he ſuffered not his rea- 
ſon to examine; but he determined on it 
with the fixed and irrational, reſolution of 
inſanity, The fortitude he aſpired to he 
poſizfſed not; his ſpirit could reſiſt poverty, 
ſickneſs, or the defertion of friends ; but 
his heart had idolized Emma with romantic 
fondneſs ; to her image he had always looked 
for - conſolation ; to her he had: attributed 
every virtue under heaven; and he had 
repeated to himſelf with rapture, that this 
treaſure was his was only his! but he had 
been deceived; the fair proſpect had 
faded for ever, and his heart, torn with exceſ- 
ſive anguiſh, felt diſguſt for every object in 
the world, and reaſon and courage ſupported 
him no longer. He pauſed a long while, and 
| often 
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often ſighed, and often called back to his 
remembrance the happy days of old ; then 
again ſummoning his attempt at fortitude, 
he arofe, and taking his lamp, ſurveyed the 
apartment around, taking leave of every 
object in it with vain fondnefs; then repeat- 
ing the names of Cecilia, of Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and of George, accompanied with a 
bleſſing, he cautiouſly deſcended the prin- 
cipal ſtair- caſe, and left the houſe. 

He purſued the way to Yelverton's :— 
again, and with a more faltering heart, 
Frederic ſubmitted to his weary employ- 
ment. No ſweet reflections cheered him 
now in the midſt of toil, and the day drew 
heavily along. wt 

In the middle of the week, Frederic 
obſerved a genteel young man ride into the 
yard; he was much diſtreſſed ; when, upon 
looking in his face, he diicovered Delaval. 
To meet him was inſufferable ;—doubtleſs 
he was come to inform him what he already 
knew too well, and to vex him with attempts 
at conſolation. To conceal himſelf was his 
only” alternative, and to prevail upon his 

fellow- 
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fellow-ſervant to aſſure Delaval that 
Frederic Nevil was not at home. This 
{cheme ſucceeded, and Frederic, with great 
pleaſure, ſaw him ſoon after depart. As 
ſoon as the harveſt was over, Frederic men- 
tioned his intention to Velverton of leaving 
him. 

« Leave me!” repeated he in great ſur- 
priſe, © why-you are not in earneſt? what, 
leave me now before Old Michaelmas?“ 

% Yes, Sir, inſtantly ; I do not intend to 
receive any wages beyond what you have 
already been ſo good as to give me, and only 
entreat my diſmiſſion.“ 

« But what's the matter? who has affron- 
ted you?“ 

«© Nobody—I am not affronted; but 
but—I am wearied out I am vexed at the 
number on people who come here to inquire 
after me.' 

Velverton ſhook his head. Ah! I'm 

afraid,” ſaid he, © 'tis not for your beft 
deeds that theſe people come after you; but 
no matter, what's over ouzht to be forgiven, 
and they ſhall never lay hold of you while 


you are here,” 
Frederic 
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Frederic ſmiled at his miſtake, but per- 
fiſted in his requeſt; and Yelverton, after 
uſing every -argument that good nature, 
generoſity, and an earneſt defire to ſerve him 
could - ſuggeſt, angrily ſaid he might do as 
he pleaſed, and left him haſtily. 


LR—— 
CHAP. - VIII. 


Wrra calm deſpair, Frederic now - 
looked forward to his new proſpe& ; not 
one idea in his mind brought comfort with 
it, except the dreadful hope that be might 
fall in the firſt engagement. He departed 
ſuddenly from Yelverton's, unwilling to 
ſee Nancy or Will, left they might diſtreſs 
him, by endeavouring to divert him from 


his purpoſe. 


Wiſhing to gain Tilbury-Fort without 
paſſing through B. he took a circuit thro' 
the fields, and hurried on as faſt as his 

ſtrength 
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ſirength would permit, intending, if poſſible, 
to reach the end of his journey before night; 
but days of labour, and nights of watch- 
fulneſs, had impaired his ſtrength ; a ſick 
languor oppreſſed him, and his feet refuſed 
to keep pace with his wiſhes. By deſerting 
the principal road, he had loſt his way, and 
was wandering about in places unknown to 
him; doubtful which way to proceed, 
except that he endeavoured to turn his 
courſe ſouthward, he tried every path which 
feemed to lead that way; but the ſun 
was rapidly on the decline—every ſtep was 
torturing—he trembled—the big drops 
ſtood upon his forehead—and a dreadful 
fever parched his throat: long miſerable 
reflection almoſt ſuſpended his reaſon, and 
he fill forced himſelf along with inſane 
eagerneſs ; but nature could not long fup- 
port the painful ſtruggle ; and juſt as he 
had reached a road, he tottered, his head 
fxam, and wholly exhauſted, he ſunk upon 
the ground without ſenſe or motion. 

When he recovered, how great was his 
' ſurpriſe, upon looking round, to perceive 
vol. 111, N tha 
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that he was in his own bed at Montagne 


Hall! The firſt idea which preſented itſelf 
was, that all his ſufferings were but a painful 
dream ; but endeavouring to riſe, the dread- 
ful pain he felt in every limb convinced him 
of the reality. He then tried to recollect 
what had happened the preceding day ; his 
purpoſe of going to Tilbury immediately 
recurred to him, but of the manner in which 
it had been prevented he could form no idea, 
except a vague ſenſation of unhappineſs 
from which he had endeavoured to eſcape, 
and at laſt had loſt in total oblivion he knew 
not how. He was filently reflecting in this 
manner, when he was ſuddenly ſtruck by a 
deep groan, which ſeemed to proceed from 
the fide of his bed; the curtains of which 
were cloſely drawn. Frederic drew afide 
the curtain as eagerly as his feebleneſs would 
permit him ; and looking towards the win- 


"dow, ſaw a man ſtanding in a diſtracted 


attitude; a ſecond view diſcovered to him 
that it was his uncle ! Frederic faintly pro- 
nounced his name, and ſunk back —_— his 
Fe: 


Miene 
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Montague turned his eyes, uttered a loud 
exclamation, and running towards the bed, 
caught him in his arms. Oh, my dear 
Frederic !'* cried he, © my poor injured 
child! art thou—art thou indeed alive!“ 

Frederic anſwered in a weak voice; and 
Montague flew out of the room. 

Frederic had fallen down in the midſt of 
the London road to B.; he had not lain 
there long before a returned poſtclaiſe 
paſſed by. The driver happening to poſſeſs 
ſome ſhare of humanity, obſerving a man 


lie on the ground 1n appearance dead, could 
not paſs by unconcerned. Diſmounting and 
looking in the face of the ſtranger, he im- 
mediately recollected his benefactor, and 
that of his ſiſter-in-law; for this man was 
no other than the. brother of Sally Williams. 
Raiſing him with great care, he placed him 
in the poſt-chaiſe, and drove immediately to 
Montague-Hall ;—a ſervant came to the 
door ; but being informed that his young 
maſter was 1n the chaiſe, he calmly replied 
that his maſter would ſee no ſuch perſon, 
and clapped the door to again, 

| IX Eg « But 
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„ But he muſt ſee him, he all ſee him,“ 
cried John, with honeſt warmth, „if it be 
only to take his laſt leave of him—will you 
not, your honour ?” continued he, obſerv- 
ing Montague himſelf juſt returned from 
his evening walk, 

Montague looked amazed, and demanded 
what he meant. | 

„Why, your honour, I hardly know 
what to ſay; but I hope you will not deny 
the poor young gentleman Chriſtian burial ; 
to be ſure his ſuffcring is all over—but you 
may as well look at him. Oh, he looks 
more like Miſs Emmy than ever !” 

Montague was loſt in aſtoniſhment ; he 
almoſt gueſſed the truth. Flying to the 
chaiſe door, he opened it in great haſte; 
then obſerving the apparently lifeleſs figure 
of Frederic, he ſharply demanded who it 
was ? 1 

« What, doesn't your honour know him 
then? not know Mr. Frederic, your poor 
ſiſter's ſon, whom you turned upon the wide 


world?“ 
« Infolent ſcoundrel !” exclaimed Mon- 


tague, 
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tague, and hurried into the houſe; imme- 
diately he called ſeveral ſervants, and ordered 
them to lift Frederic out, to put him to 
bed, to ſhew him every attention, and to 
ſend immediately for a ſurgeon. * For 
(added he, with a violent emotion) he can- 
not be dead!” Then running out, as if 
afraid to ſee the unhappy object, he went to 
a diſtant part of the ſhrubbery, and threw 
himſelf on a feat, agitated by various emo- 
tions. | 
The heart of Montague was naturally 
generous and feeling ; ſoon irritated, he ſoon 
relented, ſoon forgave ; but, in the preſent 
inſtance, his reſentment had been kept alive 
by the dexterity of malice, until it had 
become inveterate, and every attempt to 
- appeaſe had but irritated. Margaret, the 
cunning contriver of Frederic's ruia, had 
now another motive for wiſhing it complete; 
ſhe hoped to ſecure his fortune to herſelf, 
and ſhe had now fixed upon what ſhe judged 
an eligible obje& with whom to ſhare it. 
The power which her ſuperior underſtand- 
ing gave her over her brother was unlimited, 
M 3 and 
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and ſhe had neglected nothing to gain his 
favour; her principles, both political and 
religious, were ſacrificed, and Montague 
thought her the moſt ſenſible and the moſt 
amiable being on earth. Some circum- 
ſtances had however lately come to his know - 
ledge, very little to her honour; and as 
Montague's idea of female reputation was 
extremeiy high, ſhe was conſiderably ſunk 
in his eſteem. - This did not however abate 
his reſentment againſt Frederic; and at this 
time, when he ſuſpected that he was dead, 
he felt far more ſhocked than grieved; yet 
ſomething like remorſe, ſomething like 
retui ning affection would occaſionally intrude 
itſelf; he withed, yet feared to ſee the miſer- 
able object of his anger. A dreadful idea 
paſſed his mind; his remembrance to Em- 
meline had lately been mentioned; if he 
had been deceived, if Frederic was really 
her ſon, what muſt his future feelings be? 
Montague haſtened to the houſe, and 
with trembling ſteps; crept to the chamber 


where Frederic was laid. Diſmiſſing the 


attendants, he approached him with a light; 
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but as he contemplated the inſenſible figure; 
as he ſaw his pale countenance, over which 
many a lock of hair had fallen in vain 
beauty, as he ſaw the face, amiable even 
under the appearance of death, where the 
ſweet expreſſion of goodnels, which had 
once endeared him to him, yet faintly ſhone, 
but above all, where the lively reſemblance 
of the once dear, once beautiful Emmeline, 
appeared too ſtrong for doubt, horrid 
conviction thrilled to his heart the light 
fell from his hands—he raiſed his eyes in an 
agonizing expreſſion, and claſping the un- 
happy Frederic, burſt into a flood of tears. 

« Oh, my poor Emmeline !” cried he, 
„J have murdered thee. twice!“ Then 
ſtarting; back, and again ſurveying the figure, 
he ſhook his head deſpairingly, and uttering 
a groan, ſunk on the bed by his fide ; but 
now he felt that his heart yet beat, hope 
revived in his boſom : he aroſe, and calling 
ſeveral ſervants, diſpatched them in wild 
haſte to C. for a phyſician, and for ſeveral 

ſurgeons in the neighbourhood. Unable 
any longer to endure the melancholy light, 

M 4. he 
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he drew the curtains cloſely round, and 
retiring, gave way to the extravagance of his 
grief. At that moment: Frederic ſpoke, 
and Montague now hurried out, in order to 
enforce the directions he had given, and to 
learn if the ſurgeons had yet artived. 
George and Cecilia were at this time from 
home, and Mrs. Montague being in a diſtant 
part of the houſe, had heard nothing of the 
uproar; Margaret was on a viſit in Suffolk. 
Montague had next the painful taſk to 
encounter, of breaking the unhappy affair 
to his wife; to meet her reproaches, which 
muſt whet yet ſharper the pangs of remorſe. 
Here, however, he had nothing to dread ; 
the ſweet idea that Frederic was returned, 
was forgiven, overcame every painful ſen- 
ſation, and ſhe endeavoured to hope every 
thing favourable with regard to his preſent 
ſituation, Immediately ſhe flew to his 
chamber ; but when ſhe ſaw his pale altered 
countenance, his dull unmeaning eye, and 
heard his faint voice but juſt able-to pro- 
nounce her name, her hopes at once forſook 


her; and _—_— an 22 glance on her 
huſband, 
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huſband, ſhe burſt into tears. Frederic 
feebly kiſſed her hand, and in a weak voice, 
entreated her not to grieve upon his account. 
At this time ſeveral apothecaries arrived 
each examined the patient; and Montague, 
after enduring their long parade, with mad 
impatience, called the eldeſt aſide. The 
gentleman followed him with claſped hands, 
and the palms turned outwards, and a moſt 
ſagacious contraction of the lips—“ Well, 
Mr. V.“ cried Montague, in a tremulous 
voice, “ what think you of your patient?“ 
* Why, Sir really, Sir, the young gen- 
tleman is amn ill, the fever is very 
high, and, and | 
+ But do you think there is any an we 
« Why, Sir, where there 1s fever, there 
is always danger, and—” : 
« Well, Sir, but you have good hopes? 
the danger is not great ?” | 
It is impoſſible, Sir, to determine the 
magnitude of the danger; we cannot 
But, Sir, you have hopes, he may 
recover.” 
« It is impoſſible to ſpeak with certainty 
* 5 of 
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of the event of a fever, Sir; it is out of my 
power to ſay ; in a few days the diſorder may 
determine one way or the other. Here are 
ſeveral gentlemen, Sir, wery reſpectable men, 
no. doubt ; but you will be ſo good as to 
determine which ſhall attend the young 
gentleman, as what they may adminiſter may 
counteract the effects of my preſcriptions.” 
Sir!“ cried Montague, enraged, I 
ſhall not trouble you to preſcribe at all; 1 
ſent for you to ſatisfy my mind, and you 
have the inhumanity to trifle with my feel- 
ings, by ridiculous parade, Farewell, Sir!“ 
Montague left him abruptly ; inquiring 
of the other gentlemen, he received nearly 
the fame anſwer, and of courle diſmiſſed 
them. ; | | 
Soon after, the arrival 4 Dr. . 
revived his ſpirits; that worthy and ſkilful 
man finding Frederic exceſlively fatigued 
with the abſurd parade of queſtions which 
had been aſked him, troubled him but tor a 
ſhort ſpace, and then requeſted Montague 
to follow him into another room. - 
My dear Sir,“ ſaid he, © I am ſure 
you 
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you could not thank me for palliating or 
endeavouring to conceal the truth ; your 
nephew is certainly in ſome danger, his fever 
is extremely high; but, from his youth and 
his good conſtitution, I aſſure you I hope 
every thing will do well. In the mean time, I 
mult inſiſt upon yourſelf and Mrs, Mon- 
tague refraining from viſiting him, as quiet 
is extremely neceſſary at preſent.” 
Montague ſhook him heartily by the 
hand, thanked him with great warmth, and 
promiſed to obey his injunctions. 7% 
The ſituation of Frederic ſoon became 
very alarming; the fever every day grew 
more violent; his brain was inflamed, and 
a dreadful delirium took place.  Notwith- 
ſtanding the injunction of the phyſician, 
Mrs. Montague almoſt conſtantly attended 
at his bed-fide ; but now, that fituation was 
become too painful; it was in vain to ipeak 
to him; he no longer knew her voice, or 
| heeded what ſhe ſaid; yet he called to her 
repeatedly, and entreated her to forgive him 
for having deceived her. Then his fancy 
would wander to Emma; he would deſcribe 
M6 the 
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the days they had paſſed together in the 
bappy ſummer, and every field, where many 
a day they had taken ſweet converſation 
together, and then reproach her for her infi- 
delity. His mind, beautiful even in ruins, 
yet ſhone in the pathetic eloquence with 
which he called upon her name, and entreated 
her but once to come to him, but once to 
look upon him, to ſuffer him to preſs her 
band once more, to give her one parting 
kiſs, and bleſs her before he died; but as 
the diſorder advanced, more dreadful and 
diſordered images aroſe before his fancy; he 
raved inceſſantly, expreſſion loſt every trace 
of coherence and meaning, and deſpair 
appeared on the countenance of the phy- 
ſician when he acquainted Montague that 
he expected the criſis that evening. | 

It was at this time that George and Cecilia 
returned ; Montague, unwilling that they 
ſhould ſhare his miſery, wiſhed them to 
remain ignorant of the ſituation of Fre- 
deric until this evening was paſt; but Cecilia 
had ſcarce been half an hour in the houſe 
before ſhe learnt the whole hiflory, with 


many 
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many exagperations, from her maid. In- 
ſtantly ſhe flew to the chamber of Frederic; 
but being met at the door by the phyſician, 
he peremptorily inſiſted upon her not enter- 
ing, to which ſhe at length, although with 
great reluctance, ſubmitted; but placed 
herſelf at the door, liſtening with eagerneſs. 
But when ſhe heard the voice of Frederic, 
once clear and full, now broken and faltering 
— that voice to which ſhe had never before 
liſtened without admiring, and dwell.ng 
upon each word it pronouaced, now utter- 
ing nothing but the wild abſurdities of deli- 
rium, unable to endure the miſerable ſounds, 
ſhe returned haſtily to the parlour, where 
ſhe had left her huſband ; and throwing her- 
ſelf into a chair, gazed around in that con- 
fuſion of mind, in which nothing but a 
vague idea of horror preſented itſeif. 
George, exceſſively ſurpriſed and ſhocked 
by her appearance, eagerly demanded the 
cauſe; but ſhe gazed on him without 
anſwering. More alarme J, he drew his 
chair cloſe to her, and tenderly taking her 
hand, My dear Cecilia!“ faid he, ex- 
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plain yourſelf, I entreat—what has diſtreſſed 
you ?”—Still ſhe was filent.—** Oh! do 
not make me miſerable, my Cecilia,“ con- 
tinued he do not look ſo wildly--why 
will you not ſpeak ? are not —— diſtreſſes 
mine ?“ | 

Cecilia looked at him a moment; then 
falling on his neck, burſt into tears. George 
claſping his arm round her, preſſed her to 
his boſom, and tenderly kiſſing her, entreated 
her not to grieve him by her ſilence. 
„Oh!“ cried ſhe at length, he is 
deſtroyed !- he is murdered !” - 
Who is deſtroyed? who is murdered?” 
cried George. 01 bart gd 

« Do not aſk me,” returned Cecilia ;— 
where is my mother? why have not | ſeen 
ders 

« She is not well, ſhe has a head-ach.“ 
But I muſt ſee her I muſt ſee her in- 
ſtantly,“ cried Cecilia, riſing. 

George perceiving he ſhould only vex "ll 
by repeating his inquiries, aroſe ; and lead- 
ing her to the chamber, whither Mrs. Mon- 
tague had retired to. conceal her griet and 
terror, left her, to endeayour to diſcover the 

| cauſe 
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cauſe of the diſtreſs which appeared on 
every countenance; but more particularly, 
had alarmed him in that of Cecilia.“ This 
he preſently learnt from James, the former 
faithful ſervant of Frederic, whom he found 
fitting alone deſpondently in the hall; 
Struck with ſudden anguiſh, George uttered 
a deep ſigh ; then ſeeking the phyſician, and 
learning that that nigat was to determine 
the fate of his amiable friend, and finding 
that the iſſue likely to be unfavourable, he 
retired to a ſolitary part cf the houſe, to 
indulge the gloom which was ſtealing upon 
his mind, and to nouriſh the pleafing pain 
of regret, while he ran over in his recollec- 
tion the many virtues, the many amiable 
qualities of Frederic. 
George paſſed the night alone; it was a 
night of horror, Every time the hour 
ſounded, dreadful ſenſations thrilled at his 
heart ; perhaps at that inſtant Frederic, the 
| amiable, the noble-minded Frederic, was 
breathing his laſt; perbaps, even now his 
ſpirit was among the happy !.yet they. would 
ſurely bring him intelligence, they would not 
leave him in ſuſpence. Rouſed by this idea, 
he 
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he liſtened with intentneſs to diſcover if any 
foot paſſed that way, but all was till as the 
grave; —he would have gone and inquired, 
but an invincible repugnance withheld him; 
terror, more than human reaſon could ſup- 
port, ſeemed to reſide every where beyond 
the apartment where he then was; and as 
he approached the door, he involuntarily 
ſhrunk back, and falling on his knees, addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to the author of all good in 
behalf of his unhappy friend; but a ſudden 
reflection checked him—his preſent action 
was impious—it was oppoſing the wiſdom 
of the Moſt High, to wiſh him to ftay his 
powerful arm, if he had appointed it to fall. 
Again he reſumed his ſeat, and endeavoured 
to reſign himſelf to the worſt. Morning at 
length appeared ; George began to diſtinguiſh 
founds in the houſe like many perſons paſ- 
ſing to and fro; then ſeveral doors clapped, 
and in one horrible moment a long and 
Piercing ſhriek ſtruck bim to the ſoul. 
George ſunk upon the table, laying his head 
on his hand—* Oh, he is dead! he is 
dead! he exclaimed “ my poor Frederic!“ 
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A tear ſtarted to his eye, and a- chilly ſen- 
ſation ran through his veins, when he was 
ſuddenly arouſed by a noiſe, as if many 
people ruſhing towards his door. George, 
trembling with exceſſive emotion, was unable 
to rife, when ſuddenly the door opened, and 
Cecilia ruſhing in, threw herſelf into his 
arms, and fainted. * He lives! he lives!“ 
was inſtantly the joyful exclamation from 
many mouths. --Thank Goc!“ exclauned 
George, in ſudden rapture ; and raifing his 
hands over Cecilia, in the next moment 
claſped her to his heart. Then obferving 
her ſituation, he ealled aloud for aſſiſtanee — 
Cecilia preſently recovered. _ 

Montague himſelf now 1 ; and 
cloſely embracing George, ſobbed aloud, and 
then requeſted that all would go to Mrs. 
Montague's apartment, to congratulate her 
on the happy event. The phyſician now 
iaterpoſed, and entreated them to be more 
calm, and to diſmiſs the ſervant; as, altho! 
he had no doubt, from the favourable turn 
of the diſorder, that Frederic would recover, 
yet that quiet was ſtill highly neceſſary for 

him, 
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him, and he would not allow him to ſee any 
one at preſent; but, in the evening, as 
Frederic himſelf had requeſted it, he ſhould 
permit Cecilia to ſee him, on condition that 
{he would promiſe to obſerve his directions, 
and behave in an orderly manner. Cecilia 
promiſed exact obedience, but was rather 
vexed at the delay. 

From this time Frederic recovered rapidly, 
and the next day the whole party were 
admitted to ſee him; he was perfectly 
rational, but too weak to converſe much, 
and received their congratulations with a 
melancholy ſmile, which *ſhewed that he 
partook not of their happineſs. | 
In ſome days he recovered: ſufficient 
ſtrength to fit up; and as Cecilia was in his 
chamber one day, he regueſted her to give 
the hiſtory of the family of Montague fince 
his unfortunate rejection; to which requeſt 
Cecilia, after ſome en and ſome heſi- 
tation, complied. Mo 

« We are ſtrange beings, always reſtleſs 
and diſcontented; we never ſet a proper 
value upon bleſſings, until we have loſt them, 

nor 
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nor are we conſcious of happineſs while it 
is preſent; but as ſoon as it is gone, and 
unpleaſant hours have intervened, regret 
immediately paints it in the moſt lively 
colours. I grieved indeed at your depar- 
ture, my dear Frederic, becauſe I ſhould 
be ſeparated from one whom I loved; but 
as you had ſeldom been with me, and our 
diſpoſitions (I believe you will allow that) 
certainly did not accord exactly, I did not 
ſuppoſe that my happineſs would fuffer any 
material diminution from your abſence; * 
but I was ſoon convinced of my error: I 
endeavoured to walk, to enjoy myſelf as 
- uſual ; but the garden, the fields, the wood, 
all ſeemed deſerted. It is true J had often 
viſited them alone, yet an unaccountably 
gloomy ſenſation made their ſolitude appear 
no longer agreeable : the remembrance of 
you, and of our converſations together, 
which, now they were over, appeared doubly 
agreeable; theſe embittered my thoughts, 
and I retired to my own room, to have a 
complete comfortable fit of lamentation; 
again I miſſed you at table, at the harp, and 
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in the evening ; and oh! how little was I 
relieved by that monſter Margaret, or my 
good father. I could no longer be the ſup- 
port of my poor mother's ſpirits; but we 
uſually retired together to a comfortleſs 
tete - d- tẽte. This delicious calm, however, 
was not to laſt long; many ſtrange move- 
ments appeared in my aunt's conduct: ſhe 
frequented the church, ſne wiſhed ſucceſs 
to the Duke of Brunſwick, and reprobated 
the French murtherers, as ſhe entitled them. 
1 obſerved likewiſe that ſhe had grown moſt 
amazingly benevolent ; ſhe was conſtantly 
at the cottage of your nurſe, Dame Cowlſlip; 
the children were ſent to ſchool, and the 
young men had new clothes given them; 
your foſter- ſiſter, I believe, was the only one 
forgotten. Aſterwards, the woman herſelf 
was at the hall very frequently, and I over- 
heard thoſe words, of which I ſent you an 
account. Some time after that, I heard it 
whiſpered that you were not the real ſon of 
Emmeline, and I found that letter from 
Daniel, which I incloſed to you. From all 
this, l confectured that Margaret found it 
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impoſſible to effe& her purpoſe by thoſe 
calumnies alone, as my father merely intended 
to give you a ſevere lecture, and then par- 
don every thing: ſhe had therefore the 
malice and addreſs to bribe Patty to declare 
that ſhe had impoſed you upon my father, 
when in reality the child of Emmeline was 
dead. In this ſhe completely ſucceeded ; 
my father almoſt adored her, (ſhe has the 
art to render herſelf amiable when ſhe 
pleaſes) and he conſulted her what was to be 
done. The conſequence of her advice you. 
have but too ſeverely felt; but how ſhall I 
deſcribe to you my ſenſations, or thoſe of 
my mother, when we were made acquainted 
with my father's intention; we implored, 
we wept, we knelt, but he was inexorable; 
and that execrable inſtrument, Daniel, till 
further inflamed him on that dreadful 
night, when arriving before you, he told 
my father that he muſt not expect you yet, 
as you were gone to L. to ſee Miſs Nevil. 
I ſhould inform you that that whole affair 
was diſcovered by the addreſs of my aunt, 
who painted it in the vileſt colours to my 
father, 
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father, and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
compel Mrs. Nevil to quit her farm, as you 
know ſhe holds it of him; but here his own 
good. nature was triumphant. But to return 
to that miſerable night: After you left me 
in the hall, I ran haſtily up the ſtair-caſe ; but 
ſtopping as ſoon as I was out of ſiglit of the 
hall, I ſat down on the ſtairs, and remained 
weeping. But when I heard the loud daſh- 
ing of the rain againſt the great window, 
and ſaw the frightful darkneſs of the night, 
the horror which the idea of your fituation 
vccafioned, rouſed me to ſudden indignation, 
and 1 flew down to the parlour, where I 
found my father and my aunt fitting—you 
muſt know ſhe had been liſtening while my 
father was ſpeaking to you. Now it is all 
over, I could laugh at the recollection of the 
heroic air with which I marched up to Mar- 
garet. Tou are ſatisfied, I hope, madam !* 
1 exclaimed. My father demanded what I 
meant : I turned towards him— And you, 
Sir!' I cried, © I hope your boſom partakes 
of that ſerenity ; you who could turn the 
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poor unfriended orphan of your ſiſter out to 
rhe horrors of ſuch a night as tlus! hark 
how the rain beats, and how dreadiully the 
wind blows ! yes, ſuch a night will complete 
the latisfaction of a heart like Margaret's ; 
ſhe who deſtroyed the mother, had left her 
work. incomplete until the fon were mur- 
dered.'—I am amazed how they ſuffered 
me to proceed; but they looked thunder- 
ſtruck. I took a ſmall miniature of your 
mother (which my father had given me 
many years ago) from my neck, and holding 
it before him, Lock, Sir!” I continued, 
© obſerve well thoſe features! do they call 
to mind the former days? do they ſeem to 
reproach you? do they ſay that this night's 
work ſhall inſure you miſery? God grant it 
may terminate with life Y—I own I was too 
warm; but J was fo exceſſively enraged, I 
had loſt all idea of decency, and had quite 
forgotten it was to my father I' was ſpeaking 
in ſo unbecoming a manner. His face grew 
purple with rage, and he was rifing violently, 
when Margaret interpoſed.— Be compoſed, 
my dear Sir, ſhe cried, with the ſmile of a 

| fiend, 
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fiend, Lou muſt forgive our Cecilia, as 
I myſeif moſt heartily do, fince, as ſhe is 
under an error, her warmth 1s very excu- 
ſable; ſhe does not yet fully underſtand 
that the wretch is not the child of our poor 
Emmeline: I muſt entreat that you will 
excuſe her.'—* Be ſilent, hideous woman !” 
I cried, add not inſult to cruelty ; let me 
endure my father's reſentment to the utmoſt 
extent that he will inflict it, if I have been 
too bold in cenſuring him for liſtening to 
the ſuggeſtions of a fiend '—My father 
began to make ſome violent ſpeech ; but I 
heard it not, as I inſtantly quitted the room, 
and flew to my mother, to confeſs the man- 
ner in which Lhad behaved. She reproved 
me with unuſual ſeverity, yet there was a 
kindneſs in her manner, which blunted its 
edge; ſhe undertook to reconcile me to 
my father, and in this ſhe eaſily ſucceeded, 
as he was not inſtigated by Margaret. I 
received a full pardon: I cold not, however, 
endure the preſence of Margaret, and I 
ſecluded myſelf almoſt entirely. Oh, let 
me paſs oyer this tedious time, it makes me 
weary 
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weary to think of it. At laſt we were 
relieved by a viſit to town, to Mr. Dalby's. 
This indeed was a complete change; my 
head is in a whirl now, to reflect upon the 
endleſs ſucceſſion of unamuſing amuſements and 
toilſome pleaſures which we went through. 
Among the crowd of faces, I ſaw not one 
that intereſted me—there was not one that 
I felt any wiſh ever to ſee again.” 
« No!” cried Frederic, * not one? 
Cecilia, you forget.” 
« Well, well,” anſwered Cecilia, laugh- 
ing, I did not mean that, I was coming 
to that part of the ſtory—you are bringing 
one to ſpeak of my folly before the time; 
however, I will juſt fay a little about it as it is 
introduced. About this time ſome people 
were very troubleſome, and gave me a preat 
deal of diſquiet, Ila of which I was ge od- 
natured enough to forgive, and at laſt (oh 
dear!) was prevailed upon to do a very 
fooliſn thing; as to particulars, you will 
excuſe me; thoſe kind of things happen ſo 
often, and ſo much in the ſame manner, 
that I ſhould but tell an old ſtory ; only my 
VOL. III. N affair 
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affair was certainly one of the moſt ſtupid 
of its kind; all was done ſo eaſy, and fo 
comfortable; no difficulty, no adventure : 
conſent, and congratulation and happineſs all 
at once, and, worſt of all, I found out that 
it had long fince been plotted between the 
heads of houſes, and the wretches rejoiced 
to ſee me fall into their ſnare: you 
cannot conceive how enraged. I was upon 
this diſcovery : I retracted my conſent, and 
threw every thing into confuſion; however, 
when they were all completely repaid for their 
1npertinence, and poor Mrs. Dalby's new 
clothes, bought purpoſely for the occaſion, 
were grown old faſhioned, I at laſt choſe to 
comply. Montague Hall became the 
place of our reſidence my father being 
weary of its ſolitude. Nothing worth men- 
tioning occurred from that time until we 
ſaw you. Soon after you left us in that 
ſtrange way, (I have not forgiven you yet) 
George waited on Mr. Delaval, but he was 
from home —he was gone to Ramſgate. 
Meanwhile we had ſent meſſengers innu- 
merable in ſearch of you to the river; but 
| gaining 
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gaining no intelligence, we concluded that 
you had put your mad ſcheme in execu- 
tion; and, oh what hours of unbappineſs 
have we paſſed on your account. My 
father came to the hall; I told him your 
ſituation, which he heard with the moſt 
cruel indifference.— What !' cried I, * and 
are you ſtill, my dear Sir—are you ſull— 
will you ever be the dupe of my aunt ??— 
Name not the infamous woman l' cried 
he, ſhe is diſgraced ; but that diſproves 
not the confeſſion of the nurſe.— Diſ- 
graced !' repeated I, indeed! 1 am happy 
then that ſhe 1s at laſt unmaſked—you have 
diſcovered her; — I have, ſd he, 1 
have diſcovered her infamy, but not her 
falſhood.— And what ſhould you gueſs he 
told me, when I aſked him to explain him - 
ſelf? Oh, how I laugh to think of it 
Poor Margaret! conceive that ſteelly heart 
melted by love, and picture Daniel as the 
object of her attachment. Enough upon 
the ſubject ; ſuffice it to ſay, that my aunt's 
behaviour had been by no means equivo- 
cal, and my father was convinced beyond her 
N 2 art 
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art to diſprove. Happier days than we have 
yet ſeen await us now; the night is paſt, the 
ſtorms are blown over, and we look forward 
to the future with almoſt a certainty of 
felicity. You are forgiven, you are reſtored 
to us, my Frederic! the nurſe, ſince your 
illneſs, has confeſſed her falſhood to one of 
her ſons, and has diſappeared, dreading the 
vengeance of my father. And now, if you 
could forget an unworthy object, (ah! why 
ſhould you waſte a thought upon her?) I 
know a moſt amiable girl who would well 
{upply her place; ſhe poſſeſſes all her good 
qualities, all her beauty, without her faults, 
and would, I doubt not, make you happy.“ 
Never,“ cried Frederic, with a deep 
ſigh, „I muſt never be happy, my dear 
Cecilia! I have fixed all my ideas of hap- 
pineſs on one perſon, and that one has for- 
ſaken me. Dear lovely Emma! dear even 
now! ah, 1 wiſh, however, that ſhe at leaſt 
may be happy !''. 

But, . if you would tat {ee 
Lady Emily— 64920, DER, 1 

« Name her not, nor n ge will 
never 
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never marry. Let us change the fubject, 
Cecilia—you have not faid that you are 
reconciled to Delaval—is he married ?— 
have you ſeen the Walfords?“ 

“One queſtion at a time, however: 
Delaval—let me ſee—he has not uſed us 
very prettily; but, however, I do not ſay he 
was in fault ;—George wrote to him at his 
ſeat in ſhire; but he, Mrs. Nevil, and 
the Walfords were gone to Ramſgate, and 
the fooliſh ſervants neglected to fend the 
letter, which explained and apologized for 
both our ſeeming behaviour to you, and 
related the curious affair of the forged 
letters; he has at length received it, and we 
have had an anſwer this week, of which I 
will endeavour to recollect the ſubſtance. 
It began thus :— Lamas 


46 Dns Goes 1, To 
«TI am ſorry that falſe appearances for 
ſomething like that) ſhould have occafioned 
my fo unjuſtly withdrawing my eſteem from 
you; I hope you will have the gobdneſs tv 
Pardon me the inattention of not waiting 
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upon you to have the affair explained ; but 
we have been ſo occupied in diſtreſſing affairs 
of another kind, that I have had little leiſure 
to attend to any thing elſe. As you men- 
tion having ſeen Mr. Montague, (a circum- 
ſtance which throws us into ſtill deeper per- 
plexity) he no doubt has informed you con- 
cerning the ſtrange behaviour of Mr. Nevil; 
ſince that time he forcibly drove Mrs. 
Nevil out of his houſe, when ſhe came to 
demand her daughter, and detained that 
young lady by violence. Mrs. Nevil 
remained ſome time at E. in hopes he would 
relent; but finding that in vain, (you muſt 
obſerve, interrupted Cecilia, that I cut it 
ſhort, for you know all the ſtory about old 
Nevil's behaviour to his ſiſter, which Mr. 
Delaval relates at length)—well, but finding 
that in vain, ſhe determined, by the advice 
of Mr. Walford and myſelf, to enter a legal 
. proſecution againſt him. We, however, 
firſt determined to write him a threatening 
letter; he anſwered very ſubmiſſively, and 
aſſured us that Miſs Nevil was not with him, 
but had actually eloped with Mr. Mon- 


tague, 
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tague, but whither they were gone he knew 
not; in the mean time, if we ſuſpected his 
veracity, we were very welcome to ſearch his 
houſe at any time, and in any manner we 
pleaſed. We took him at his word, and 
immediately proceeded to E.—we could 
find Miſs Nevil no where. Several perſons 
who know Mr. Montague aſſured us they 
had ſeen him wandering about Mr. Nevil's 
houſe on the night on which Miſs Nevil 
was miſting ; every thing occurred to make 
us {ſuppoſe ſo. About that time we had 
been to Mr. Yelverton's, and we were ailured 
he was gone. out ; I have been there ſome 
time fince, and he was not to be heard of. 
We concluded then that Nevil had not 
deceived. us, and that Miſs Nevil had effected 
her eſcape by Mr. Montague's aſſiſtance; 
yet we thought it very extraordinary that 
they had not immediately come tous. We 
began ſeriouſly to dread that fome fatal 
accident had befallen them; we ſent inqui- 
ries every where, but in vain. Mrs. Nevil's 
miſery grew inſupportable, it preyed upon 
her health, and all our felicity was poiſoned. 

We 
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We have fince given over the purſuit in 
deſpair; but what was.our aſtoniſhment to 
find by your letter that it was not with Mr. 
Montague that ſhe had eſcaped, that he was 
diſtracted at the loſs of her, and that ſhe had 
thrown herſelf into the arms of a ſtranger. 
Really, Dalby, this is a circumſtance I ſcarce 
dare credit; it ſeems ſo utterly impoſſible, 
fince, ſuppoſing Miſs Nevil could ſo far 
change her character, how could ſhe have 
formed any intimacy with ſuch a perſon as 
you deſcribe? J was myſelf at the camp 
that evening on which ſhe was ſeen by Mr. 
Montague, ſo were Mrs. Nevil, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walford, and my Caroline; but I ſau- 
not Miſs Nevil there: ſurely my friend 
muſt have been miſtaken ; yet, as you ſay, 
the letter which he found at E. puts it 
beyond doubt. I will not communicate this 
ſad affair to Mrs. Nevil; I fear it would 
entirely ruin her peace of mind. We hope 
to be with you; in a few days, when we will 
inquire further into this nefarious affair.— 

My 
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My Caroline (and ſo forth, interrupted 
Cecilia) unites in love and beft wiſhes. 
„ remain, dear George, 
* Yours ſincerely, 
„Cox RADE DELAVAL.” 


r 
ha » 235 
« 5 * * 


There!“ cried Cecilia“ that was the 
ſubſlance of it as nearly as 1 can recollect; 
but I have left out all the comments, and 
halt the circumſtances, I believe; and what 
do you think of ca ſweet, delighttul, * 
delicate Miſs— 

Stop, 8 I will not have you 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of her; I own I am 
loſt in confuſion : I will not pretend to gueſs 
any thing from this letter, but (I know not 
why) it has raiſed many hopes in my boſom. 
As ſoon as I have recovered ſtrength, I wall 
moſt undoubtedly undertake a ſearch after 
my Emma: I ſuſpect ſome deceit ; this 
eſcape is unnatural—jealoufy itſelf will not 
make me believe that Emma would elope 
with any man unknown to her friends ; no, 
J have good hopes that we are deceived ;— 
yet the letter ah, no! it was her own hand, 

N 5 but 
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but I have been twice deceived before by 
forgery, may not this too—?” 

Well, interrupted ſhe, “let us ſay no 
more about it juſt now; you know you are 
not very ſtrong, and you have no idea how 
ſadly it makes you look; ſo be ſilent, and 
let me tell you how old Mr. Dalby, my 
dear ſweet father-in-law, contrived to anſwer 
your letter; I have learnt all from my 
. maid, who had the whole ſtory from Mrs. 
Dalby's femme de chambre. The old man 
ſeeing a letter directed for Mr. Dalby, 
broke it open; and although the addreſs, 
* Dear George,“ ſoon convinced him that 
it was not for himſelf, yet, with very little 
remorſe, he peruſed it; and perceiving the 
purport and the name of the perſon from 
whom it came, he wrote to my father for an 
explanation; my father very coolly (it is a 
fine thing when he can do any thing coolly) 
anſwered that it muſt be intended as ſome 
joke, ſince you were, at your own deſire, 
gone on a voyage to the Eaſt-Indies. I do 
not think old Dalby was fool enough to 


give any credit to this queer improbable 
ſtory; 
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ſtory ; but let that be as it may, he choſe 
to repreſs your application without trou- 

bling his ſon to read it.“ 
Thus ended the converſation ; the new 
hopes which he had conceived much aſſiſted 
the recovery of Frederic, and in a ſhort 
time he was able once more to enjoy the 
pleaſure of the open air, and to retrace the 
ſcenes of his childhood, yet dear to his 
memory. Never before had Montague 
Hall been the ſcene of ſo much happineſs as 
at preſent ; George and Cecilia, happy in 
each other, doubly ſo, now their friends par- 
took of their felicity, were in higher ſpirits 
than ever ; Mrs. Montague ſeemed to have 
recovered her long-loſt gaiety of temper ; 
and Montague himſelf had loſt all his 
moroſeneſs; Frederic alone ſeemed not to 
enjoy the happineſs he gave to others ; he 
yet meclitated painfully on the ſituation of 
' Emma, and racked his brain to.form ſchemes 
to unravel the myſtery of her fate ; but in 
vain; no conjecture which he could form 
wore the face of probability ; and the far- 
N 6 ther 
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ther he reflected, the more was he involved 
in the inextricable labyrinth of doubt. 

One afternoon, when the ſudden expec- 
tation of the arrival of Delaval, Mr. Nevil, 
and the Walfords, had given a new vigour 
to the ſpirits of George and Cecilia ; and 
they had almoſt, by their cheerful conver- 
ſation, overcome the anxious gloom of 
Frederic, a letter was brought to him by a 
ſervant. 

&« A love-letter, as I am alive, cried 
Cecilia, laughing. | 

«* How you make him tremble,” cried 
George . he cannot open it.” 

Frederic, however, opened it in haſte, 
and read it, trembling exceſſively ; his colour 
changed, he c.aſped his hands with ſome 
incoherent exclamations, and then flew to 


the bell, and rung it violently ; then awk- 


wardly wiſhing them good afternoon, left 
the room. -In a few minutes Mr. Mon- 
tague obſerved him riding along the great 
walk leading to the entrance of the park, 
followed by his ſervant James; they rode 
fwiftly along, and preſently were loſt among 
the trees. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. K 
— 


EMMA meanwhile was plunged in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. When her ill-fated attempt 
to eſcape from the houſe of Nevil was fruſ- 
trated, and ſhe ſaw her dear and unfortu- 
nate Frederic torn from her, her heart ſick- 
ened with deſpair ; ſhe endured with patience 
the wife and grave lectures of Mrs. Jagger, 
as her abſence of mind prevented her trom 
hearing one of the ſagacious truths which 
ſhe uttered. It was, however, ne {mall 
relief to her when that diſcreet matron choſe 
to lock her up to her own reflections, and left 
her to weep without reſtraint ; yet her tears 
were not wholly thoſe of bitterneſs ; thoſe 
who love cannot ſuffer unallayed miſery, 
while they feel the ſweet confidence of an 
adequate return ; beſides, fairly comparing 
the — ſituation of her mind with that 

before 
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before the adventure of the afternoon, ſhe 
found it was far happier; ſhe had felt a 
thouſand doubts and fears before, which 
now were all removed; for, in ſo long an 
abſence, how was it certain that his affection 
for her had not abated ? but ſhe had ſeen 
him ; and far from declining, 1t appeared 
more vivid than ever; and the ſmile on his 
countenance, lighted up by love the moſt 
tender, till played upon her fancy, and 
brought delight to her heart. The evening 
cloſed in, and Emma, with the ſweeteſt 
melancholy ſhe had ever felt, was watching 
the laſt faint ſtreaks of light which hovered 
in the weſtern horizon, when ſhe was ſud- 
denly interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. 
Jagger out of breath. 

« My maſter mult ſee you immediately, 
Miſs,” cried ſhe, and beckoned her to fol- 
low. Emma expecting the coarſeſt and 
moſt inſulting reproaches for her ſucceſsleſs 
attempt to eſcape, obeyed with reluctance, 
ſince ſhe felt her ſpirits unequal to ſupport 
the inſolent brutality of her uncle. 


She had, however, nothing to dread. 
Nevil 
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Nevil ſmiled upon her for the firſt time 
good-humouredly, and deſiring her to fit 
down, ordered Mrs. Jagger to leave them 
alone. 

« Well, couſin Emma,“ ſaid he, as ſoon 
as the houſekeeper was gone, I am very 
: ſorry for all that has paſt between you and 
I; but we muſt forget and forgive, and ſo 
kiſs and be friends.” 

Emma received his ſalute with the moſt 
unfeigned aſtoniſhment. 

« Aye,” continued he, © you wonder to 
ſee me gracious with you; but I ſhould 
always have liked you better, and been 
better to you, if them there folks had not 
always been aggravating me againſt you. 
Well, to come to the buſineſs, your friends 
want you away—well—I am ſorry to part 
from you; and as I have ſtood up ſo againſt 
it, I can't come to all at once, being as they 
would laugh at me; howlſoever, if you'll 
do it my way——” 

6 Your way, Sir!” exclaimed Emma, 
& I ſhall certainly make no objection to any 
thing which will reſtore me to my dear 
mother's ſociety.” 


57 


« Well, 
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« Well, then, run up ſtairs, and fetch pen, 
ink, and paper.” Emma inſtantly com- 
plied. Now, then, purſued Nevil, © Jet 
me tell you the whole buſineſs :—I muſt 
have it ſeem as if you had got away without 
my knowing on't—now mark me. I have 
agreed with Mr. Montague about it; and 
you are to meet your friends over in Kent, 
(you muſt know they are at Rocheſter) and 
you may croſs the water this very night. 
Now Mr. Montague 1s gone forward, and 
will meet you at the firſt ſtage acrofs the 
water, where I ſhall leave you ;, and every 
body muſt think that you have run away 
with him ;—and fo, you know, you will 
Come, are you willing ?” 

Emma hefitated—* I ſhould rather, Sir 
—any other plan— the indelicacy—” 

«© Good Lord! don't drive me wild! 
juſt now you were running off with the 
young fellow yourſelf, and now, torſooth, 
you're ſqueamiſn but come, let's have no 
dallying ; either do as I ſay, and be with 
your mother (poor woman! ſhe's very ill) 


by ten to-morrow morning, or deny me, 


and 
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and here you are, and here you are like 
to be.” 


Emma pauſed. III! my mother ill!“ 
ſhe cried. © Well, Sir, I will do as you 
deſire.“ 


That's a good girl; but you muſt do 


more, — you muſt leave a letter for me, and 


another for Mr. Montague, as if I had 
ſtopped it ſhort, and kept it; now then— 
no wry faces—fit down—remember your 
mother—1f ſhe ſhould die without ſeeing 
you—come.” —Emma fat down with a 
trembling hand, —<« Now then,” ſaid he, 
« write what I tell you, only put it in your 
own expreſſions. Say, this night you are 
going to your friends, and to your liberty. 
Is it done? well, ſay that I can't hurt 
you no longer, and you don't care for me, 
and you're a great fool for not having left 
me in the lurch before;'—ſay you've 
cheated me, and pretended to like me for 
the ſake of my money; but now you're 
mother's rich, you don't care for me ;'—but 
mind, put it in your own lingo, elſe it won't 
do. Now go on, and ſay © there's one you 

love 
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love as your mother proves on, and you're 
not aſhamed nor afraid to ſay you run away 
with the lad you love; —ſay you're rela- 
tions will be glad to ſee you, and how ſick 
you are to think how much of your time 
you've loſt with me ;-—then give me a 
touch upon my being a ploughman, and 
tell me I ought to be aſhamed of uſing you 
as I have done, and then bid me never come 
nigh you or the old woman.” 

Emma ſhewed what ſhe had written; it 
was the letter which Nevil gave to Frederic, 
and which, has already appeared. 

„That will do, that will do,“ cried 
Nevil; „now write what you Babe pes 
girls know beſt what to ſay.“ 5 

Emma wrote a few lines, - which, as they 
were never to meet the eye of Frederic, 
were inſpired by no ſentiment, and to com- 
poſe them was an intolerable labour. Nevil, 
however, approved of them, and put both 
letters in his pocket. * Now,” ſaid he, 
“you muſt ſup with me; and as ſoon as the 
family is all quiet abed, we'll be off ;—but 
come,” added he, taking out the letters, I 

had 
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had almoſt forgot you have not directed 
them.” | | 
Nevil dexterouſly changed them; and 
Emma not ſuſpecting his artifice, directed 
the letter intended for Nevil to Frederic. 
Hence aroſe the miſtake, and the apparent 
perfidy of Emma ; but Nevil judged this 
would be the only expedient entirely to 
break off the connection; and he intended, 
if Emma had not expreſſed herſelf ſuffi- 
ciently equivocally, to have deſired her to 
write again with ſtricter directions; but 
Emma, by following his ſenſe exactly, and 
by mentioning no names, ſpared him further 
trouble, and he rejoiced in the ſucceſs of 
his plan. | 
Nevil detained her until a late hour; then 
deſiring her to ſtep ſoftly, and bring her 
cloak and muff, he ſaid he was going out to 
get the chaiſe, which was ready to convey 
them away. Emma tremblingly obeyed ; 
and, with a beating heart, ſeated herſelf in 
the chaiſe. A new ſenſation of delight 
pervaded her heart as ſhe paſſed the deteſted - 
draw-bridge, little ſuppoſing that at that 
| moment 
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moment her Frederic was anxiouſly watch- 
ing under her window, in hopes of gaining 
one glance of her; but ſhe could hardly 
perſuade herſelf that all was not a dream 
ſhe could ſcarce believe that ſhe had eſcaped 
from her dreary priſon. 

The night was beautiful and warm ; and 
Emma, loſt in ſweet ideas, thought not of 
her -journey or her fellow-traveller, until 
| their arrival at a ſmall and wretched town 
on the ſhore arouſed her attention; and ſhe 
was informed ſhe muſt be rowed acroſs the 
river into Kent. The river appeared much 
narrower than ſhe had expected ; but ſhe 
was not ſorry to land, and eſcape from the 
chill breeze on the water. As ſoon as ſhe 
had aſcended the ſlippery ſhore, Emma 
looked around anxiouſly, in order to diſ- 
cover the town to which ſhe ſuppoſed they 
were going; but all appeared a dreary flat 

uniformity, and ſhe inquired with much 
uneaſineſs of Nevil, what e (war oy 

had to the inn? 
& We can walk,” was the anſwer; and 
diſcharging the boatman, he defired Emma 
| to 
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to follow him. She obeyed with trembling 
ſteps. The way was rough and dreary ; 
not a tree, a ſhrub, or houſe appeared in the 
moonlight ; the tide beat againſt the long 
white rows of cockle-ſhells which lined the - 
ſhore ; and the melancholy notes of various 
marine birds added to the deſolate folem- 
nity of the ſcene. Strange fears began to 
invade the heart of Emma; ſhe looked 
eagerly, in hopes of ſeeing Frederic coming 
to meet them; but no object appeared on 
the wide lonely ſhore but that of her uncle, 
who walked filently on before. Unable to 
ſupport her uneaſineſs, ſhe entreated her 
uncle to inform her how far they had to 
walk, as ſhe felt exceſſively weary. 

&« A little way—there's the houſe,” was 
the anſwer, pointing to a ſmall object which 
appeared at ſome diſtance. 

They now left the ſhore; and after tra- 
velling about a mile and a half further, 
arrived at the door of a dreary, ſolitary 
building. 

Emma ſtarted and recoiled. c Gracious 


heaven I? 
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heaven!“ ſhe exclaimed, © what do you 
mean, Sir? what place is that ?” | 
« This! why the beſt public houſe we 
can meet with, unleſs you've a mind to 
walk ten miles further ; but this is a clean 
decent place, and moreover, Mr. Montague 
expects you here.” | 
Emma aſked no farther, but followed 
him in. An elderly woman and a girl of 
eighteen received them, and were beginning 
congratulations, but Nevil ſtopped them 
ſhort; and Emma obſerved, with much 
ſurpriſe, that the place bore no reſemblance 
whatever to a public houſe. She was, how- 
ever, ſilent; but, at the defire of Nevil, 
followed the girl into another apartment, 
Emma feeling exceſſively uneaſy, aſked her 
innumerable queſtions ; but the 1deot only 
ſtared and anſwered with a grin, © I don't 
know, I'm ſure, Miſs.” She was ſomewhat 
relieved when her uncle -made his appear- 
ance; but her ſurpriſe was extreme when 
he informed her that Mr. Montague was 
gone forward to acquaint her friends, and 


that ſhe might expe& him and Mr. Wal- 
' ford 
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ford early in the morning, Her heart miſ- 
gave her; but ſhe was ſilent, —fince, what- 
ever was the intention of her uncle, ſhe 
knew expoſtulation was vain. | 
Well, couſin Emma,“ ſaid he, with an 
appearance of much good humour, < I 
hope you are quite happy now, ſo take ſome 
mulled wine, and go to bed: Mrs. Page 
will call you when the gentlemen come.”” 
Emma retired, but her anxiety prevented 
repoſe; ſhe watched the dawn of the day 
with uncommon impatience, when ſhe 
hoped the welcome voice of Frederic would 
convince her that her fears were void of 
foundation. 
The dawn appeared ; 1t glowed upon the 
dreary country around; the fun flowly 
arole over the mouth of the Thames ; but 
no welcome ſounds aſſailed her ear; yet ſhe 
waited, yet ſhe liſtencd, and looked along 
the country, but no perſon appeared. Se- 
veral hours had the ſun riſen above the 
water, when at laſt the old woman made her 
appearance with a mean and ſcanty break- 
faſt ; her face was the image of ſurly bru- 
tality 
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tality. Emma eagerly inquired if the gen- 
tlemen were come? 

« Gentlemen ! what gentlemen r* 

_ « Mr. Montague and Mr. Walford.” 

« I don't know nothing at all about 
them.“ 19 

« Has not Mr. Nevil told you then they 
are coming to take me away ? I am going 
to Rocheſter.” 

« Oh, you are! are you! but how?“ 

e In Mr. Walford's carriage, I ſuppoſe ; 
is it not arrived? perhaps they have miſtaken 
the houſe ; I underſtood I was to go as ſoon 

as it was day.” 

The woman looking ;nfolently at her for 
a moment, burſt into a fit of laughter, and 
leaving the room, clapped the door violently 
after her. Emma was confounded; and 
feeling her preſent fituation both diſagrees 
able and improper, determined to leave the 
houſe, and purſue the road, hoping to meet 
the carriage on her way; but, upon attempt- 
ing to open the door, ſhe found it was 
locked! Dreadful conſternation ſeized her; 
and, in her firſt emotion of terror, ſhe ſtruck 

4 violently 
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violently and repeatedly on the floor. The 
girl preſently appeared. Oh lauk! oh 
lauk | what's the matter, Miſs ?”” exclaimed 
the ideot. 

« Who dares confine me thus?“ cried 
Emma—* is not this an inn? do you uſu- 
ally treat ſtrangers in this manner? I inſiſt 
upon inſtantly leaving the houſe.” 

Not ſo faſt, Miſs, not fo faſt,” cried 
the girl, placing herſelf before the door; 
an inn indeed! no, no, Miſs, you're out 
there; why there is but one public houſe in 
the whole iſland.” “ 

« Iſland !” repeated Emma—am I not in 
Kent on the road to Rocheſter?“ Fic 

« Kent! not you indeed ;—why this 
place is Canvey-Iſland. Lauk Mils, didn't ye 
know you was in Canvey-Iſland, at maſter's 
farm-houſe.“ | 

The whole truth ruſhed upon the mind 
of the unhappy Emma; ſhe had been the 
dupe of an artifice to place her out of the 
reach or knowledge of her friends, and the 
was confined where there was no hope of 
eſcape. Saocked at the new proſpect of 
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unexpected miſery, and vexed at her own 
folly in being ſo eaſily deluded, Emma bade 
the girl leave her alone, and throwing her- 
ſelf on her bed, burſt into tears. Oh! 
Frederic | Frederic !” ſhe cried, © where 
are you now? You little ſuppoſe that I am 
yet more miſerable than when you ſaw me 
far from my friends, far beyond their 
reach, who ſhall ſuccour me now? They 
cannot hear me—they cannot know what 
part of the world I am baniſhed to.—Oh ! 
here I muſt be doomed to remain for ever.“ 
Reaſon however at length came to conſole 
her; it taught her that lamentation was 
vain, and that exertion alone would free her 
from her preſent deplorable impriſonment. 
She approached the window, ſhe found with 
rapture that it opened readily, but looking 
down ſhe percetved that her height from the 
ground would render an attempt to eſcape 
extremely dangerous; beſides, the farm- 
yard was immediately underneath, and ſhe 
muſt inſtantly be diſcovered by the ſervants ; 
the countenance of her gaolereſs ſeemed to 
promiſe little pity, and the ſtupidity of the 
daughter 
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daughter till leſs; but it might be poſſible 
to corrupt one of the ſervants to aſſiſt her, 
as ſhe obſerved with great pleaſure that they 
frequently paſſed under the window. She 
accordingly beckoned to one of them, in a 
faded military uniform, who immediately 
approached, and the pity expreſſed in his 
countenance gave her much hope; but it 
was ſoon overthrown by the ſhrill voice of 
Mrs. Page, who peremptorily ordered the 
fellow to return to his work ; he ſhook his 
head, then pointed firſt to the ſun, and 
then to the weſt, he bowed and retired. — 
Emma rejoiced to ſee the appearance of fo 
much intelligence, and comprehending his 
ſign longed impatiently for the evening. 

But ſhe had a new vexation to encounter. 
Soon after this adventure ſhe received a 
meſſage that ſhe muſt inſtantly remove to 
another part of the houſe. Emma was 
conſcious that refiſtance would only provoke 
inſult, ſhe therefore followed her conductreſs 
in ſilence, not a little chagrined however to 
find her new hopes of aſſiſtance ſo ſoon 
overthrown, as ſhe feared that the man 
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would not be able to diſcover her preſent 


ſituation. The apartment which ſhe was 


now to inhabit was more deſolate and forlorn 
than that which ſhe had quitted ; and the 
dreary view from the window over the wide 
marſhes was but littte calculated to enliven 


her ſpirits. The window was, however, 


nearer the ground, and if good fortune 
ſhould bring any perſon that way, ſhe 


might converſe with them unobſerved. — 


Emma felt much conſoled by this obſer- 


vation, and reconciled herſelf to her fate 


with tolerable patience. 
Cheriſhing hope, and looking forward to 
deliverance from her captivity, the day 


paſſed on much leſs heavily than ſhe had ex- 


pected ; and now her homely ſupper had 
been ſerved; and the diſtant ſound of foot- 


ſteps convinced her that the family were 
-retiring to bed. Emma was ſitting wrapped 


in ſilent reflection, when ſuddenly a ſhrill 
horn ſounded under her window, and 1n the 
next inſtant ſome object beat againſt the 
caſement. Emma, ſomewhat ſtartled, aroſe, 


and opening it haſtily, obſerved a ſoldier's 


cap 
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cap elevated on a pole. Sudden and de- 
lizhtful hope aroſe in her boſom, and in a 
low and trembling voice ſhe inquired who 
was there, | 

« A friend,“ was the aniwer. 

The {ame that I ſaw in the morning?“ 

« The fame; but ſpeak louder lady, you 
need not fear being heard, the family are at 
the other end of the houſe ; how can I ſerve 
you:?“ 

« I] am unfortunate—I am detained 
againſt my will—may I truft you?“ 

On the faith of a ſoldier you may; but 
I will not trifle with you lady ; I know more 
of your misfortune than perhaps you are 
acquainted with; fince I was enjoined tecrecy, 
which I have no inclination” to oblerve.— 
You are to be confined in this place until 
your relation has provided. what he calls a 
proper huſband, you are then to be com- 
pelled to mar:y.—1 am ignorant of the cauſe 
of your confinement ; as it is however invo-, 
luntary, I diſapprove of it, and will, if you 
pleaſe, deliver you from it.” 

„ Will you?“ cried the enraptured 


Emma, * and can you?“ 
| O 3 | « I will 
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« will, and can.” 

« And to-night ?”? 

I am ſorry to ſay that it is not in my 
power. You, I ſuppoſe, know that you 
are on an ifland; I could not procure a 
boat to day, but I have engaged one for to- 
morrow, and at this time in the evening, if 
you will truſt yourſelf to a ragged ſoldier, to 
or.e who has ſeen but eighteen ſummers, 
your deliverance is certain.“ 

Emma pauſed ; there was ſomething in 
the manner of this young man very extra- 
ordinary, but which prepoſſeſſed her in is 

favour; yet ſhe felt a certain repugnance 
to truſting herſelf to ſuch a character as he 
bad deſcribed himſelf. Before ſhe deter- 
mined, ſhe judged it would be more prudent 
to be further acquainted with her extraor- 
dinary deliverer. 

« Firſt let me know,” ſaid ſhe, © to 
whom I am indebted for this friendſhip; 

, your manner of ſpeaking convinces me you 
are not what you appear to be; you muſt 
have ſeen better days—you were not born to 
your preſent ſituation.“ 
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© You muſt pardon me, Madam,” faid 
the young ſoldier, © that I preſumed to ſup- 
poſe you would. entruſt your ſafety to an 
unknown adventurer. Your firſt conjecture 
is right, I have ſeen better days; but you 
are not fortunate in your ſecond. Thus, or 
a ſimilar ſituation, was certainly that to 
which I was born.“ 

&« I will be fincere with you,“ ſaid Emma, 
« your offers of ſervice command my utmoſt 
gratitude, and had your language been that 
of a common ruſtic, I ſhould not have 
heſitated to have accepted them; but at 
preſent pardon me, if I judge a fartner ex- 
planation neceſſary.“ 

e] can eaſily forgive your ſuſpicions lady,“ 
returned the ſoldier, © but it you will have 
patience to liſten to my ſtory, I may clear 
them away, and you will not heſitate to give 
me the ſatisfaction of effecting your deliver- 
_ ance,” 

Emma aſſented; the evening was uncom- 

monly pleaſant, and ſhe ſeated herſelf at her 

window to liſten. 

Lou have Hattered me ſo far,” began 
| 0 4 the 
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the young ſoldier, * as to ſuppole I was 
born to a higher ſituation in life than my 
preſent. I have no reaſon to be aſhamed 
of my parents; but 1 aſſure you they were 
nothing higher than common labourers ; for 
ſoine ſervice, which is foreign to my ſtory, 
they bad received a large compenſation, 
upon which they determined to give me, 
who was their favourite, the advantage of 
going to a neighbouring {chool ; the worthy 
clergyman, who was my inſtructor, was ſo 
much pleaſed with my progreſs, that with 
the conſent of my parents he received me 
into his family as a ſervant. His flender 
income had never allowed him to marry— 
to live in the ſtile of a gentleman. I was 
ſincerely attached to him, my affection en- 
deared me to him, and the generous man in 
a ſhort time adopted me as his ſon. From 
that time he took uncommon pains to in- 
ſtruct me; I was delighted with ſtudy, and 
ſpent moſt of my time in his library, which 
contained every book whole fame was eſta- 
bliſhed either by its elegance or its literature. 
He intended, as he informed me, to procure 


me 
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me a clerkſhip in a college of which he was 
a fellow, that I might take orders to be able 
to ſupport myſelf without labour.” The 
young man ſighed deeply. “ Forgive me, 
Madam,“ he continued, “ the remembrance 
of thole happy days, which never will re- 
turn, brings with it the molt painful regret. 
My benefactor died juſt as I reached my 
ſixteenth year, and left me a poor helpleſs 
object on the wide and unpitiyng worlkd.,— 
Happy had it been for me if I had been 
brought up like my f:ther, early inured to 
labour and to hardſhip, but I was enervated 
by indulgence and by floth.—I underſtood 
no buſineſs, not even the laborious occu- 
pation of the huſbandman, and I had no 
means of ſupporting myſelf; my parents 
ſcarce could earn ſufficient for their own 
daily ſubſiſtence, how then could I endure 
to be an 1d!e burthen upon them ? In this 
emergency I hal no one to whom I could 
apply, but a half brother, the ſon of my 
mother by a former marriage, who lived at 
ſome diſtance. But in my days of proſ- 
oP I had treated him with moft cruel 
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diſdain; I had refuſed to know him, and 


once when he called upon me affectionately 
to ſee me, I had driven him from the door 
with inſult. How could I apply to him? 
what plea could I make to him whom I had 
treated with ſuch baſeneſs? I reſolved rather 
to truſt to my own ſtrength than to ſubmit 
to ſuch wounding humiliation. But my 
ſtrength ſeconded not my wiſhes, I could 
not earn ſubſiſtence ; my clothes were all 
gone except one wretched ſuit—ragged, 
miſerable, and hungry, I was compelled at 
length to apply to my inſulted brother. I 
appeared before him bluſhing and trembling 
in ſilent ſhame; he ſtarted and {ſmiled as he 
faw me, then ſurveying my miſerable dreſs, 
his countenance changed, a tear filled his 
eye, and fondly taking my hand, Oh 
my brother! my brother !' he cried, —The 
generous fellow, equally noble and delicate, 
ran baſtily away, and returuing preſently put 
a few guineas in my hand without looking 
at me. I am ſorry it is no more, my poor 
Jem,“ faid he, but my fiſter's burying, 
and my mother's ſickneſs, have been rather 

heavy. 
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heavy.“ He changed the ſubje& inſtantly, 
before I had power to thank him. Oh, 
madam ! how low, how abject did I appear 
at that moment!“ The young ſoldier's 
voice faltered,—* Excuſe my weakneſs lady,” 
ſaid he, © that kind, that tender hand which 
raiſed me from my miſery is now cold - that 
honeſt, generous heart beats no longer ; but 
l intrude on your time—let me proceed. 
I would not receive all his bounty, I took a 
ſmall part and hurried away; I could not 
endure his prefence—the depreſſion which I 
felt from his ſuperiority was inſufferable.— 
I was remarkably tall and ſtrong of my age, 
and I yet hoped to be able to earn my ſub- 
ſiſtence, and with a ſigh I bade a long adieu 
to all the delights of learning. I applied to 
a neighbouring farmer for employment, he 
looked earneſtly in my face: Yes, young 
man, ſaid he, I have employment, it you 
will undertake it.“ I aſſured him I was 
willing. Have you any objection to a 
red coat? I thought I underſtood lim, and 
deſpair prompted me to affure him that I 
had not. * Thep, he continued, here 
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are fourteen guineas if you will be my ſub- 
ſtitute in the militia.” I agreed—I entered. 
Through all the miſeries, the indeſcribable 
hardſh ps of my preſent life my natural 
ſpirits ſupport me. I am not, nor ever can 
I be unhappy in any ſituation, and the beſt 
precept I have learned from all my ſtudies is 
the folly of repining at the manner in which 
fate may compel us to paſs through the 
empty vanity of life. I am now on furlough, 
chance and curioſity brought me to this 
iſland to good fortune I muſt attribute my 
undertaking ſome trifling labours, which by 
detaining me here have put it in my power to 
aſſiſt diſtreſs; yet, perhaps, I am not efta- 
bliſhed in your confidence. Let not Miſs 
Nevil fear to truſt him who has ſhared the 
beneficence of Mr. Frederic Montague— 
the ſon of her who ſupported his dying 
mother. To my generous brother he owed 
his life, and oh! let me have to ſay, that to 
me the lady whom he-loved has owed her 

liberty!“ 
« Thank heaven!“ exclauned the en- 
raptured Emma, * then I have nothing to 
tear ; 
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feat; forgive my doubts, and be affured 
that I ſhall not heſitate to truſt you, and 
one day, perhaps, I may be able 1n part to 
repay the ob'ga t ien. | 

« It is enough, madam,” interrupted 
the young man, I have detained you too 
long in the cold night air.—To-morrow 
evening then I will place a ladder under your 
window, and will be ready below to receive 
you; when you near the ſound of the horn l 
am at hand and all is ready, in the meantime 
farewell, lady.” 

The young ſoldier withdrew from before 
the window, before Emma had time to ac- 
knowledge her gratitude for his promiſed 
aſſiſtance. With a light heart ſhe retired to 
her pillow, and taſted the ſweeteſt repoſe 
ſhe had known in many months before. It 
was late in the morning when the aroſe, the 
day was cheerful, and Emma ſpent it in 
looking to the ſhore beyond the dreary iſland 
which confined her; engaged in dwelling 
upon upon the ſweet hope that ſhe ſhould 
ſoon reach the diſtant upland, and be beyond 
the power of her uncle. The evening at 


length 
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length arrived, her ſupper was ſerved, and 
the girl retired for the night. Emma ſur- 
veyed her watch perpetually, the hand 
already pointed almoſt to nine ; her heart 
palpitated, ſhe watched its flow progreſs 
with the-moſt cruel impatience—it advanced 
it reached the appointed hour—ſhe aroſe 
and walked trembling to the window—ſhe 
liſtened with intentneſs—all was filent ;— 


- fill the looked at her watch—the hand 


paſſed the hour, and as it purſued its ſteady 
courſe, more painful became the perplexity 
of Emma.—She ſeated herſelf again, and 
waited id long ſuſpence ; an hour was almoſt 
elapſed—tſhe liſtened at the window once 
more —but no horn founded—ſhe opened 
it ſhe repeated the name of the young 
ſoldier. —No found was heard but the fighing 
of the wind through the ſolitary elm, which 
waved near her chamber; the hours chaced 
each other, but no hope came with them, - 
and the day began to dawn, when Emma, 
weary, liſtleſs, and deſponding, threw her- 


| ſelf on her bed to await the appearance of 


her attendant. She reflected on the con- 
duct 
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duct of the ſoldier—ſhe could not allow her- 
| ſelf to ſuppoſe that he had voluntarily failed 
in his promiſe; but thought that ſome 
ſtrange accident muſt have prevented his 
fulfilling it; this idea conſoled her, and 
ſhe hoped that her deliverance was delayed 
merely until another evening. 

Her attendant was uncommonly loqua- 
cious this morning. After wearying Emma 
with innumerable abſurd remarks, ſhe con- 
tinued : 

« And ſo, Miſs, what do you think has 
happened?“ 

Emma was rather ſtartled; happened, * 
ſhe repeated, © no, certainly.” 

„Why do you know Miſs, that Jem 
Williams, the runaway ſoldier fellow, him 
you ſaw the day before yeſterday in the yard, 
got took up yeſterday, and ſent to, I don't 
no where, Miſs, for deſertion; and they ſay 
as how he'll be flogged within an inch of his 
life.“ 

« Taken up and ſent away,” repeated. 
Emma, fighing with the deepeſt deſpair, 
* then J am undone.” 

[ The 
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The girl heard her not, but proceeded to 
inform her that ſhe was at liberty to take a 
walk with her when ſhe pleaſed, an indul- 
gence which was intended as a reward for 
her proper and ſubmiſſive behaviour. Emma 
was not much in a ſtate to enjoy this privi- 
lege; but upon reflection, a diſtant hope 
that ſhe might be ſo fortunaae as to meet 
with ſome perſon whom ſhe might prevail 
upon to aſſiſt her, induced her to take ad- 
vantage of the new liberty allowed her; in 
the mean time her own unhappineſs did not 
prevent her commiſerating the generous and 
unfortunate Williams, who was to ſuffer ſo 
ſeverely for a fault, (as ſhe conceived,) ſo in- 
conſiderable. 

Days followed each other, and no proſpect 
of eicape appeared; her guide had pre- 
vented her addreſſing the few perlons 
whom ſhe met, and if by chance ſhe ſaw a..y 
one of the houſe beneath her window, they 
regarded not her requeſt to ſpeak with them. 
She found that Nevil continually enquired 
after her, and had taken every precaution to 
prevent her eſcape, Emma now gave herſelf 


up 
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up to deſpair; intolerable laſſitude oppreſſed 
| her, and ſhe always wiſhed the pre/ent day 
was gone, although no hope awaited on the 


morrow. 


— 


— — 
pra a 


CAT 


— — 


'T nvs paſſed the month of Auguſt.— 
Towards the end of the firſt week in Sep- 
tember, Emma, almoſt weary of life, was 
ſurveying the fields from her window with 
melancholy apathy, when a diſtant ſound 
ſtruck her ear with uncommon pleaſure—it 
was that of the welcome horn, She looked 
around with wild eagerneſs, but preſently 
reproachet] herſelf for idle hope, ſince nothing 
was more common than the found of the 
horn among the harveſt men: but her 
doubts were ſoon at an end; in the next 
minute the welcome figure of. the ſoldier 
once more appeared—once more he ſounded 


his horn— then approached her window and 
bowed 
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bowed reſpectfully. Emma could ſcarcely 
recogniſe her promiſed deliverer, ſo much 
was his perſon altered; ſickly paleneſs had 
taken place of the former bloom on his coun- 
tenance, and dejection appeared inſtead of 
it's former cheerfulneſs; he walked feebly, 
and his arm was ſupported in a ſling. 

„ Miſs Nevil!” cried he, raiſing his 
melancholy eyes, may ] hope before you 
condemn, that you will have the goodneſs 
to hear my unhappy ſtory !” 

% Make no apologies, my unfortunate 
friend,” cried Emma, I did not ſuſpect 
your honor at the time I was diſappointed, 
and foon learnt that I had done you juſtice ; 
my hopes revive now I ſee you ouce more, 

but grieve to ſee you thus.“ 

% You are too kind,“ ſaid the young 
man, fighing, but you muſt yet conde- 
ſcend to hear my juſtification ; now 1 am 
humbled, caſt down fo low, I wiſh to pre- 
ſerve your good opinion. I had ſtaid a few 
days beyond my furlough—I was ſeized as a 
deſerteron the day that I had prepared every 
thing ſor your eſcape. Oh! Mifs Nevil! 

how 
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how poignant was my anguiſh at that 
moment when I reflected on your diſappoint- 
ment! This, however, I could have pre- 
vented, but they would not allow me to 
approach your window —I had been be- 
trayed by ſome perſons whom TI had entruſted, 
and thus the place of my retreat was diſ- 
covered. I was puniſhed ſeverely for my 
miſconduct, but that was of little impor- 
tance while I reflected on your unhappy 
ſituation. I have ſince had the misfortune 
to break my arm—it was badly fet—or I 
was too impatient I know not which—our 
ſurgeon is a man of ſkill—but I have loſt 
its uſe I am diſabled and diſcharged. —Oh | 
Miſs Nevil ! I cannot aſſiſt you now—do 
not pity me, madam, | have loſt my forti- 
tude, and merit nothing but contempt.— 
One happy, one very happy circumſtance I 
have learnt, my brother is alive, but 1 have 
not ſeen him. I have likewiſe heard”— the 
young man checked himſelf ſuddenly,“ I 
have fulfilled my purpoſe, I have explained 
my conduct to you, Miſs Nevil. Farewell, 
madam, and I hope you may meet with one 

wha 
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who poſſeſſee as much inclination, and more 


ability to ſerve you. I will ſee my brother 
as ſoon as poſſible, he perhaps may be able 
to effect what I have attempted in vain.“ 
He bowed, and was retiring. 

Emma haſtily recalled him: “ You may 
yet aſſiſt me, cried ſhe, haſtily, “ wait one 
moment, Iwill ſend a note to Mr. Monta- 
gue; yet ſtay, you mult apply to Mr. Hay 


wood to gain intelligence of him.“ 


« Mr. Montague!“ repeated Williams, 
% Mr. Frederic Montague?“ 

Emma anſwered in the affirmative, and 
the young man looked at her with a melan- 
choly expreſſion, ſhook his head, and again 
named his brother. Emma entreated him 
to explain himſelf, and in the ſame breath 
aſked if he had received intelligence reſpect- 
ing Frederic. The young inan heſitated 
long, but at laſt acknowledged that he had. 
He is well, J hope.” 

« Well ings Madam,—1 have only heard 


a report.“ 


* Ah! you deceive me! he is not well. 


Oh! f ſtay yet one moment have you heard 
where he is at preſent? ? 
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e At Montague hall.“ 
Is it poſſible?ꝰ 
% My mother had lately a noble preſent 
ſent her by the deſire, I believe, of Mr. 
Frederic; and the ſervant told her he was 
returned—received—and forgiven.” 
And why did you heſitate to commu- 
nicate this joyful intelligence?“ 
did not, madam, I would tell you 
any thing that would give you pleaſure.” 
« And what is the cauſe of your unwil- 
lingneſs to convey a letter to him?“ 
„ My brother, madam, could effect your 
deliverance.” 
Do you think 4 that no other perſon 


| would undertake it ?” 

« Yes, many; but do not urge me, 
madam, r thing will be explained, but 
not now.“ 

Some dreadful ſurmiſ:s croſſed the * 
of Emma; . ſhe could accouat for the myſ- 
terious ſpeeches of the young man in no 
other manner than by ſuppoſing Frederic 
had deſerted her. ann by this idea, 


ſhe — deeply. 


A 


. 
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6 Will he not then aſſiſt me“ ſhe cried, 
& has he forgotten me, now he is happy?“ 

« Youdo him injuſtice,” cried the young 
man, in a hurried voice, © he would, but 
it is beyond his power to aſſiſt you.“ 

« Why will you keep this myſtery ?'” 
cried Emma, with ſome warmth, © tell me 
the worſt, it cannot exceed my fears. 

« You ſhall be obeyed, madam,” re- 
turned the young man, gravely, although 
heaven knows with what reluctance I under- 
take the painful taſk of ruining your peace 
l of mind. Mr. Frederic Montague was 

brought home in ſuch a ſtate of - miſery and 
ſickneſs as moved his uncle to grant forgive- 
neſs, which came too late.” 
« He 1s no more then!” exclaimed 
Emma, and uttering a loud ſhriek, ſunk 
back ſenſeleſs on the floor. 5 
Dreadfully alarmed, the young ſoldier 
| haſtened to call ſome part of the family to 
her aſſiſtance, but ſeeing ſome perſon already 
| in the chamber he retired, not wiſhing to be 
| ſeen, ſince it might preclude him from the 


poſſibility of offering his future ſervice to the 
unhappy 
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unhappy Emma. Repenting that he had 
been prevailed upon to communicate his 
intelligence, and determining to return to 
the window in the evening, Williams walked 
ſlowly away towards the ſhore, The miſe- 
rable Emma ſoon awakened to reflection on 
the dreadful intelligence ſhe had received ; 
ſhe wept continually, fondly repeated the 
name of Frederic, and often painted in her 
fancy the beloved face which ſhe was never 
to behold again, and kiſſed the circlet which 
ſhe yet wore on her finger with agoniſing 
eagerneſs ; but her tears would now flow no 
longer—a gloomy content ftole upon her— 
ſhe no longer wiſhed to eſcape—fince the 
world could now offer her no pleaſure. The 
girl who attended her in vain teized her with 
queſtions concerning the cauſe of the acci- 
dent. Emma neither anſwered, nor hſtened 
to her, and ſhe was at length prevailed upon 
to leave her. Emma remained not long in 
the torpor of deſpair; the recollection of her 
mother ſuffering miſerable inquietude on her 
account again rouſed the energy of her 
mind, and after ſome reflect ion ſhe deter- 
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mined to write to Mr, Haywood, and entreat 
bis advice and aſſiſtance ; and as ſhe had no 
doubt of ſeeing Williams again, to entruſt 
the letter to his care, and wait the event 
with patience. 

In the evening ſhe again heard the horn 
under her window. She explained her pur- 
poſe to the young man, and haſtily threw 
him the letter. Williams promiſed to convey 
it immediately, and once more bidding her 
farewell, diſappeared. 

Emma now looked with ſad tranquillity 
on her fate ; lite had loſt all its charms, yet 
ſhe felt it her duty to ſupport it for the ſake 
of that mother who had ſuffered ſo much on 
her account. The more ſhe reflected on 
her dreadful loſs, the nearer the ſtate of her. 
mind verged towards diſtraction; ſhe endea- 
voured, with violent efforts, to drive the 
idea from her mind, and with great reſolu- 
tion put every memorial of him from her 
ſight, for ſhe reflected that no indulgence 
of griet 'would reſtore her Frederic ; but to 
ſuffer her own peace of mind to be deſtroyed, 
to appear before her mother with the coun- 

| tenance 
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tenance of deſpair, might deſtroy all the 
remaining hours of happineſs of. her affec- 
tionate parent. Thus reaſoned the amiable 
Emma; and reſolutely acting on her con- 
viction, a few days reſtored tolerable com- 
poſure to her heart; yet, ſometimes the 


name of Frederic, accompanied by a tear, 


would eſcape her, and ſometimes ſhe would 
indulge herſelf by ſtealing one glance at the 
circlet of hair; but inſtantly correcting her- 
ſelf, and turning her thoughts to her eſcape, 
ſhe preſently recovered her tranquillity. 

Thus did one lingering week paſs away, 
and ſeveral days of another were gone, when 
ſhe again ſaw the young ſoldier approaching 
her window. Emma felt a momentary 
emotion of pleaſure. 

« Once more, madam,” aid he, as he 
obſerved her, once more I muſt apologiſe 
to you for ſeeming to neglect your com- 
' mands. I was ſo unfortunate as not to be 
able to wait upon Mr. Haywood for many 
days; I have again endured the miſeries of 
ſickneſ:—they were however ſhort ; imme- 
diately on my recovery I repaired to Mr. 

VOL. III. on Haywood, 
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Haywood, and this is the anſwer I have re- 
ceived.” The young man threw a letter 
into the chamber, and was retiring. 

« Yet ſtay one moment,” exclaimed 
Emma, did you paſs through B— ? Did 
you hear—?”” | 

No, Madam, I would not delay my 
journey by going — ſo far, and I bave 
heard nothing new.” 

Emma ſighed.—“ You ſaw Mr. _—_ 
wood?“ 

« did, but he ſpoke not to me; and 
ſuppoſing it would be to no purpoſe to 
queſtion him, fince if he had any intelligence 
to communicate it would be in writing, I 
was likewiſe filent. I would have ſent the 
letter, if poſſible, earlier, but I had no 
opportunity of procuring a conveyance ; I 
was therefore under the neceſſity of waiting 
till it was in my power to bring it myſelf.” 
Make no apologies,” ſaid Emma, I 
am infinitely obliged to you for the trouble 
you hare taken; have you: ſeen your bro- 
ther?“ 

« denied myſelf that ſatisfaction until 1 

had 
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had performed my duty,” The young 
man bowed and retired, as at that inſtant 
ſome perſons appeared. Emma cloſed the 


window, and opening the letter read as fol- 
lows : 


* MY DEAR EMMA, 

2 Tone letter has relieved my mind from 
the intolerable anxiety upon your account 
which 1 have ſuffered, from the various re- 
ports which have been circulated concerning 
you. I will not delay, by commenting on 
the behaviour of your uncle. Reaſons, with 
which you are but too well acquainted, 
reſtrained me from indulging the ardent defire 
I have to fly to your aſſiſtance ; it has coſt 
me a great ſtruggle, but I have no longer an _ 
independent right to act. according to my 
inclination. I have, however, arranged a 
plan, not perhaps the moſt agreeable, but 
one which promiſes. the beſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs, To inform your relations of your 
preſent ſituation at this time, would be of 
little avail ; Nevil would immediately hear 
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that the place of your concealment was diſ- 
covered, and would, under ſome pretence, 
remove you to ſome more remote priſon, 
and redouble his vigilance to ſecure you: 

open force would be ſtill more diſtreſſing 
than what I have to propoſe, which is an 
immediate and ſecret eſcape. Do not, my 
dear Emma, let your delicacy be alarmed, 
let neceſſity plead an apology for the pro- 
poſal, and J hope you will not heſitate to 
comply, and give me the happineſs of being 
the means of once more placing you in the 
arms of thoſe you love. The night after 
you receive this letter, at nine o'clock, a 
ladder will be placed under your window, 
and a ſervant (the only perſon in whoſe cou- 
rage and fidelity I can put any confidence) 
will wait below to receive you, and conduct 
you to a boat, which J have given orders 
ſhould be provided, and you will immedi- 
ately be conveyed to F ——, where your 
for Yer maid-ſervant, Nancy Cowſlip, will. 
await you with a chaiſe, which will conduct 
you whither you chooſe to direct. I believe 


you know the young man whom I judge 
5 -- - _ worthy 
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worthy of executing my ſcheme, his name is 
William Freeman, who formerly lived in 
the ſervice of Mr. Montague, and is the 
brother of the man who brought me your 
note, Farewell, my dear Emma, I hope 
you will not diſapprove of my ſcheme ; if 
you do, forgive my impertinence, and reſt 
aſſured that nothing will be left 1 
to ſerve you by | 
Your faithful friend, 
And affectionate couſin, 
Francis Haywoop.” 


| Emma read this letter through with the 
trepidation, of delight ; her eſcape was now 
almoſt certain; once more ſhe ſhould hear 
the kind, the affectionate voice of her 
mother; once more ſhe ſhould be claſped to 
the heart of that trueſt friend; again ſhe 
ſhould ſee her kind relations—again. know 


the bleſſings of liberty.—* Oh ! but my 


poor Frederick!“ ſhe cried, while a bitter 


tear ſlowly rolled down her cheek, © you - 


are gone | I never more ſhall look upon 
your face!” Emma inſtantly recollected 
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| herſelf, and drove the idea from her; the 
Kruggle was violent, but reaſon was victo- 
| rious, and ſhe employed the remainder of 
| the day in ſweet anticipation of the pleaſure 
of meeting thoſe whom ſhe loved. 
| Emma again began to dread a diſappoint- 
ment, and the day was ſpent in a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe and impatience almoſt intolerable. 
It wore away, and the hour at length ar- 
rived ; the night was dark and ſtormy ; yet 
Emma leant out of her window, and looked 
eagerly towards the high and black ſea wall, 
which extended far to the left; till at length, 
through the darkneſs as far as the horizon, 
a light, as of a ſtar, gleamed on the ſummit 
-of the wall. Emma gazed upon the phœ- 
nomenon with doubt and apprehenſion; 
ſhe ſhuddered with the coldneſs of the wind, 
and the violent agitation of the ancient elm 
appalled her; the time approached—it 
arri ved and in the inſtant the ſummit of a 
ladder ſoftly reſted on the window cell. 
« Miſs Nevil !” cried a voice, * it is the 
'time-—the torch is on the wall—all i is ready 
eee ** 
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« Trembling with hope and apprehenſion, 
Emma aroſe ; ſhe extinguiſhed the light 
which burnt beſide her, and mounted on 
the window cell; but her fears encreaſed at 
a confuled noiſe which ſounded below; yet, 
with trembling haſte ſhe deſcended, and in 
the next inſtant ſome one ſeized her round 
the waiſt with a rough graſp, and the dread- 
ful voice of Nevil broke upon her like a 
thunder clap. | | 

« So, Miſs Emma ! ſo, madam ! this is 
your ſport is it? But you're in too big a 
hurry—you an't off yet.“ He could utter 
no more—a blow of prodigious ſtrength 
from before, at once compelled him to quit 
his hold, and levelled him with the earth ; 
another perſon caught Emma haſtily in his 
arms, and ran with amazing ſwiftneſs, nor 
waited to take breath, until they were far 
from the houſe of Nevil. Suddenly he 
ſtopped and ſpoke — Emma loſt all appre- 
henſions when ſhe heard herſelf addreſſed by 
the blunt and honeſt voice of Will. 

He placed her on the ground. I hope 
you won't be angry, miſs,” cried he, < that 
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I made fo free; but it could not be done no 
how elſe, and now I hope you'll make haſte, 
for we are ſome way from the wall.” 

Emma thanked him with the utmoſt gra- 
titude for her deliverance, and ran forward 
with as much ſpeed as ſhe was able. The 
torch on the ſummit ſtill directed them; 
they approached the wall at length, and 
aſcended it, Will raiſed the torch on high. 

« Ho, Edward !” are you ready? 

« Ready,” returned a voice below; at the 
ſame time {ſomebody appeared from behind. 
Emma was again alarmed, but was inſtantly 
relieved when ſhe recognized, by the light 
of the torch, the figure of Williams. 

Jem,“ cried Will, „go down firſt, 
and light the lady down, and I will ſee all 
ſafe up here ; but I think the old fellow has 
not forgot my blow yet.” 

Emma felt rather uneaſy ; ; the deſcent 
was ſteep and flippery as far as ſhe could 
diſcern, and below was an abyſs of dark- 
neſs; but this was no time to liſten to idle 
fears—ſuperior dread gave her courage—ſhe 
neee at length perceived a boat. 

« Heaven 
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« Heaven be praiſed !” cried Williams, 
as he handed her in; “you are at length 
ſafe.” 

« Oh! Miſs Emma, Miſs Emma ! how 
glad I am to ſee you once. more !” cried 
* voice, and how glad Nancy will 
Emma recolle&ted Edward, and thanked 
him with much pleaſure. Will deſcended, 
extinguiſhed the torch, and entering the 
boat it glided ſlowly along. 

Emma now began to ſuffer herſelt to hope 
that her eſcape was certain, and her mind 
was filled with pleaſurable reflections; when 
Edward, who ſat at ſome diſtance, re- 
marked,— | 

* And fo Will, poor Mr. Frederic is 
gone they ſay.” 

Will checked him with ſeverity, but it 
was too late. Emma's ideas turned at once, 
and for the firſt time ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
indulge them. Now his form aroſe freſh to 
her memory with all the manly grace which 
once adorned it; as mental images ariſe 
more perfectly in darkneſs than in the light, 
E P 5 and 
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and fancy paints them in lovelineſs ſupetior 
to Teality,—Long did Emma indulge the 
{weetly painful contemplation—then turned 
her face to the water and wept ; and long 
ſhe continued abſorbed in the fad regret, 
forgetful of all the ſcene about, when ſud- 
denly the loud daſhing of oars, and ſounds 
of voices, arouſed her attention, and alarmed 
her deliverers. The thick darkneſs of the 
night prevented them from ' diſcerning the 
cauſe of their alarm, but preſently loud and 
repeated voices called upon them to ſtop 


their courſe. This command was, however, 


little attended to; Will urged the waterman 
to redoubled exertions. The man expoſtu- 
lated on the danger of the creek, and the 
neceſſity of caution in paſſing the banks of 
ſand and mud ; but an offer- of increaſed 
reward preſently ſilenced him—he rowed 


with the utmoſt vigour :—in a moment the 


boat ſtruck upon a ſhoal of mud, and to 
move either way was impoſſible. | 
EI faid how it would be,” cried the 
man. 1066 | 9 
4 And can we move no farther?? 
N 1 4 cc Not 
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Not before the tide riſes 
„Well Miſs,” cried Will, © they ſhall 
buy you dear if they do have you.” 

Emma meanwhile, in a ſtate of mind 
ſcarcely to be deſcribed, liſtened to the oars 
of her purſuers, and now they approached 
and ſtruck againſt the fide of the boat. 

« Is Miſs Nevil in that boat ?” inquired 
a voice. 

6 Yes! but what of that?“ 

No anſwer was made, but a perſon haſtily 
ſprung into the boat, and was approaching 
Emma, when Will, placing himſelf before 
her, roughly repulſed him. 

„ Inſolence!“ exclaimed the Granges; 
« who dares prevent me?“ 

« Be off, cried the other, © you have 
no buſineſs here; offer to go nigh the lady 
again, and I ſhall make free to knock you 
overboard.” | 

« Not all the powers of heaven or earth 
ſhall keep me away,” cried the ſtranger, 
and was once more approaching. Will 
raiſed his heavy hand, and was about to 


execute his threat, when Emma, uttering 2 
p 6 loud 


| 
| 
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loud ſhriek, darted by him, and wildly 


claſping her arms around the ſtranger's neck, 
repeated the name of Frederic !” 

« Oh! my Emma! my love !” cried he, 
« do J hold you once more to my heart 
after this long ſeparation, as true, as kind as 
ever?“ Emma could only anſwer by a flood 


of tears; and Frederic taking her ih his 


arms placed her in the boat which he had 
quitted, and ordered his waterman to row 
them back to F——. Emma, however, 


informing him of the ſtation of the other 


boat, and deſiring him not to leave her : 
deliverers in that melancholy ſtate, Frederic 
ſuddenly leaped back into the boat, and 


taking Will by the hand, — 


« Ha, my old friend!“ he cried, Will! 
is it you? Your reſiſtance alarmed me; I 
was afraid your ſcheme had not ſucceeded, 
and that Miſs Nevil had fallen into very 
different hands.” | 
Will and the whole party teſtified great 
joy upon perceiving that it was Frederic who 
ſpoke to them; the former made ſeveral 
aukward- ſpeeches to apologiſe for his rude- 
s, but Frederic inſtantly checked him. 
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«© Think no more of it my friend,“ faid 
he; I muſt, if poſſible, eſteem you more 
than I did before, for your earneſt and cou- 
rageous defence of my Emma.“ He then 
deſired them to come into his boat, which 
they inſtantly did, and he once more ſeated 
himſelf by Emma. 

The time paſt ſwiftly, as the boat glided 
along, in ſweet diſcourſe, in congratulation 
upon the eſcape from paſt evils, and exul- 
tation at the proſpect of future happineſs. — 
Emma ſhed the ſweet tears of reviving hope, 
as Frederic related to her his various adven- 
tures, which he concluded in the following 
manner : | 

« Tt was late this afternoon, or rather 
this evening, when a letter was delivered to 
me; I was ſurpriſed, upon opening it, to 
obſerve that it was ſigned by your couſin, 
Mr. Haywood, but how much more was I 
aſtoniſhed at its contents. He informed 
me, that having that inſtant heard of my 
return to Montague hall, he had loſt no 
time in communicating intelligence which 
could not fail of giving me furpriſe and 
delight ; 
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delight; he had diſcovered the retreat of 
Miſs Nevil—he had diſcovered that every 
report was falſe in ſhort, he referred me to 
a letter from yourſelf, which was encloſed. — 
I devoured the contents; my fears, my 
doubts, my ſufpicions were all removed; 
but, ſhall J confeſs my weakneſs? I felt 
rather uneaſy, that among the friends you 
mentioned, with the hope of once more 
ſeeing, one name was omitted—a name 
which my Emma once condeſcended to hold 
dear. Do not interrupt me, my love, you 
cannot blame me more than I do myſelf for 
admitting the ſuſpicion, after I had erred ſo 
widely in my former ones; a thouſand 
apologies ſuggeſted themſelves immediately 
for your omiſſion, and I proceeded to finiſh 
your couſin's letter. He informed me of 
his intended plan to liberate you this even- 
ing, and I flew immediately to F , to 
the no ſmall ſurpriſe, I believe, of my 
friends, for I was in too much haſte, and in 
too great agitation, to explain my intention, 
I feel no ſmall pain at the reflection upon 


what their uneaſineſs muſt be, on my 
account, 
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account, at this moment, when I believe 
that Delaval and your couſin muſt be arrived 
at Montague hall, this being the evening on 
which they were expected. But we approach 
the village, and in a ſhort time I hope to 
introduce my Emma to the happy party. 

And my mother,” ſaid Emma, © may 
I hope to have the pleaſure of ſeeing her 
too ?” | 
Mrs. Nevil was Sümeldy invited by my 
uncle, but Delaval intimated in his letter 
that ſhe would prefer ſpending the evening 
at L——, where preparation was making 
for her reception ; but we will call upon her, 
and I * ſhall prevail with her to alter = 
intention.” 

As ſoon as they had landed, Frederic 
ſent his ſervant to B-—, ordering him to 
proceed at full ſpeed, that his family might 
be relieved from their alarm on his account, 
and conducted Emma to a miſerable kind 
of inn, to which he was directed by Will, 
until the chair could be prepared which was 
ſent by Haywood. 

20 Fate who afraid of venturing upon 
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the water, had awaited them with great 
impatience, upon ſeeing her beloved miſtreſs 


enter, ſcreamed with pleaſure, and running 


towards her threw her arms about her neck 
with the honeſt and inconſiderate freedom 
of innocent affection, and ſobbed aloud : 
Emma kiſſed her with great kindneſs, and 


expreſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing her. 


« Ah, my dear Miſs Emma!” cried 
Nancy, I never thought to ſee you no 
more ; and now you'll take me again, won't 
you, and never turn me away no more?“ 

Will looked very much diſpleaſed at this. 
ſpeech. 

' cried 
he, « Miſs Nevil, I dare ſay, does not 
chooſe you to make ſo free; beſides,” he 
heſitated, © I thought you were not going 
to ſervice any more?” 

Nancy reddened, and caſt down her eyes; 
then contracting her pretty features into an 
expreſſion of as much ſcorn as they were 
capable of, ſhe bade him be ſilent, in a tone 
of ſeverity. Emma and Frederic ſmiled on 
each other. The chaiſe was now ready, and 


Frederic arranged the plan on which they 
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were to proceed; he determined to take 
Emma immediately to L—, and if poſhble 
to perſuade Mrs. Nevil to accompany him to 
the hall. Williams he directed to rife the 
horſe on which himſelf had come to F— : 
Will and Nancy were to hire a cart, and 
Edward was to walk over the fields, and all 
were to proceed to Montague hall. For,” 
added he, late as it is, I have promiſed 
myſelf a ſatisfaction this evening which I Will 
not loſe, that of ſeeing all my friends to- 
gether, and as happy as myſelf.” 

He then handed Emma into the chair, 
and drove ſwiftly away. The night was 
now cleared, and the wind had diſperſed the 
clouds, and Emma looking towards the 
horizon to the right, uttered a ſigh of plea- 
ſure. 

-« Yonder is pts ” ſhe ſaid, © we ſhall 
ſoon arrive.” 

And now they approached—they deſcried 
the ſurrounding fields—and many a place 
which brought back pleaſing and painful 
ideas. At length the ſtile and the ancient 
aſh appeared. Frederic preſſed Emma's - 

hand, 
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hand, and pointing, do you remember 
that?“ he whiſpered, in an agitated voice. 
Emma anſwered by a deep ſigh, and gazed 
intently on the intereſting ſpot, until it diſ- 
appeared behind the riſing ground. Now, as 
they approached, her emotions were mare 
tumultuous — ſhe trembled — her breath 
failed her—and the pleaſure of expectation 
grew almoſt painful—and now they entered 
the yard. Emma, without one moment's 
reflection, flew into the parlor, and caught 
her mother in her arms. 

„ See, madam,” exclaimed F rederic, 
with triumphant exultation, I reſtore you 
your daughter!“ 

Is it poſſible!” cried Mrs. Nevil, as. 
ſoon as aſtoniſhment would allow her utter- 
ance; „am I not deceived—I once more 
ſee my child 7 Oh! my Emma,” She burſt 
into tears, and ſunk upon the neck of her 
daughter. 

As ſoon as the firſt emotions were ſub- 
ſided, mutual explanations took place.— 
Mrs. Nevil related, that after the confine- 
ment of Emma, and her brother's cruel 
bchaviour 


- 
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behaviour to herſelf, ſhe had remained ſome 
days at E-—, and had ſent him many 
meſſages, entreating him to reſpect her right 
to the perſon of her daughter. Wearied at 
length by his refuſals, ſhe had applied to 
Mr. Walford for advice, who immediately 
threatened him with a legal action. Nevil 
grew ſubmiſſive, aſſured him that Nliſs 
Nevil was no longer under his care, and 
entreated him to come to E „to aſſure 
himſelf of the fact. Mr. Waltord did ſo, 
Emma was not to be found, and the letter 
was ſhewn him which ſhe had written by 
Nevil's order, the direction, however, he 
had concealed. Mr. Waltord ſuppoſed that 
Emma had eſcaped with Frederic, and 
having ſought him in vain at Yelverton's, he 
was confirmed in that idea. Nothing new 
having occurred to authenticate it, and 
neither of them appearing, Mrs. Nevil had 
endured the moſt torturing ſtate of fear and 
perplexity, until this happy evening, which 
Put a period to all her ſorrows. 

Frederic again detailed his adventures. — 


« When I think upon my misfortunes,” 
2 . 


—_ — 1 
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purſued he, in concluſion, I am aſhamed to 
reflect upon the little fortitude I have ſnewn; 
ever deſpairing ever repining— every bleſs- 
ing was gradually withdrawn from me, and 
it was not until I reached the loweſt depth 
of deſpair, that J made an attempt to riſe 
{ſuperior to my fate; ſuſpicion, jealouſy, and 
diſcontent have hitherto embittered my 


* exiſtence, but I have received a ſeverely 


ſalutary leſſon on each, and I truſt I ſhall 
hereafter profit by it. My Emma, and you, 
my dear madam, are acquainted with my 
faults—T have concealed nothing from you; 
if my baſe ſuſpicions can be forgiven—if my 
Emma will yet conſent to unite her deſtiny 
to one whoſe melancholy and ſuſpicious 
temper has been a burthen to himſelf—but 


” who ſees his error and has forſaken it—oh !. 


let this night confirm my happineſs. My 
uncle wholly approves my choice, and 
authoriſes me to make proper propoſals.” — 


Frederic hefitated and pauſed. 


« Speak my love,” ſaid Mrs, Nevil, 


my conſent is already given, and never 
have I retracted it.” 
: » 


Frederic 
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Frederic looked eagerly towards her, who 
was now to decide his fate. Emma bluſhed, 
and held her hand out to him; he imprint- 
ed a thouſand kiſſes on it, and expreſſed his 
gratitude in the warmeſt terms; he then 
ventured to propoſe their joining 1 party 
at the hall. 

Mrs. Nevil ſmiled, and Ad him, 
added, but, my dear fir, you muſt excule 
us; this one evening we muſt ſpend toge- 
ther, it is many days ſince we have had that 
pleaſure, and pardon me, if I ſay that com- 
pany at this time would reſtrain our * 
neſs.“ | 
Frederic underſtood her hint, and once 
more expreſſing his gratitude, reſpectfully 
taking leave of Mrs, Nevil, and fondly 
preſſing the hand of Emma, withdrew. 
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CHAP. XI. 
CCC C—_— 


F REDERIC ran haſtily to B-. Cecilia 
meeting him in the hall, attacked him with 
amazing volubility, reproving him for alarm- 
ing them, and what was worſe, keeping 
her in a ſtate of the moſt tormenting curi- 
oſity. | 

„ Well,” continued ſhe, „ ſo the Wal- 


fords are come, the moſt charming people 


in the world! Oh! I'm enraptured !—As 
to Mr. Delaval and his lady, they are—don't 
be angry don't mean to ſay they are not 


worthy kind of people— oh ! I dare ſay they 


are—but don't you think they are a little 
ſtupid ?—that is not ſtupid—but grave 
dull—and—but ſtop—don't go yet have 
twenty things to ſay that they muſt not hear. 
Why what have you done with Mrs. and 
Miſs Nevil? I long to ſee them—are they 

coming ? 
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coming ? Oh, no! they would have come 
with you, I ſuppoſe—well, come—go up— 
they all long to ſee you, and I muſt inſiſt 
upon your falling in love with the Wal- 
fords.“ 

They now entered the room; the firſt 
perſon he obſerved was Delaval, he roſe to 
meet him, and ſhaking his hand with 
warmth, expreſſed great pleaſure at meeting 
him. He preſented his Caroline, who 
received the compliments of Frederic with a 
friendly ſmile. The Walfords were now 
introduced to him; Frederic was ſtruck 
with the elegant manners and open counte- 
nance of Walford, yet he felt as if it recalled 
ſomething painful to his remembrance; but 
when he contemplated the lovely counte- 
nance of Fanny, wholly off his guard from 
ſudden ſurpriſe, „is it poſſible !”? he ex- 
claimed. Cecilia, who ſat behind her 
whiſpering in her ear, burſt into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, in which, notwith- 
ſtanding her efforts and attempts to check 
herſelf, the lively Fanny likewiſe joined. 
Frederic ſtood confounded and abaſned. 

| « I beg 


| 
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I beg ten thouſand pardons, Mr. Mon- 
tague,” at length ſaid Mrs. Walford, „but 
really I believe we had the pleaſure of meet+ 
ing once before at the camp at D—.” 


1”, 


« Falſe, ungrateful girl!” exclaimed 
Cecilia, and renewed her laughter. 

« Really,” ſaid Walford; «theſe ladies 
are too ſevere, Mr. Montague, eſpecially 
ſince family likeneſſes are ſo very ſtrong that 
a miftake was natural.“ 

Frederic was too much delighted at having 
his laſt doubt removed, and too happy in 
his heart to be hurt by a little raillery, and 
he joined in it with ſo much good humour, 
that Cecilia could not forbear complimenting 
him on it. Frederic gazed upon Fanny for 
ſome time, wondering at his nuſtake; ſhe 
reſembled Emma, indeed, but he conſidered 
her infinitely inferior in beauty, and not ſo 
tall or ſo elegant in perſon. - 

The converſation became general and 
chearful. Frederic apologiſed for the ab- 
ſence of Mrs. and Miſs Nevil, which was 
much lamented by [the whole party. Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague were delighted with 

their 
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their new viſitors, and every face wore a 
ſmile, for every heart was happy. Cecilia's 
happineſs appeared conſpicuous above the 
reſt, Fanny was an excellent counterpart, 
and their mirth, wit, and volubility afforded 
entertainment to the reſt of the party till a 
late hour. 

In the morning a meſſage was ſent, in- 
viting Mrs. Nevil and her daughter to break- 
faſt. Mr. Montague ſurveyed the*deſtined 
wife of his Frederic with great ſatisfaction ; 
her beauty, her modeſty and good ſenſe 
ſhone ſuperior. Cecilia, apt to take ſudden 
impreſſion, was charmed, and could hardly 
conceal her rapture. Mrs. Walford was 
now completely rivalled in her eſtimation, 
and ſhe giddily whiſpered to her huſband 
that Emma was the ſweeteſt girl in the world. 
In fact, Cecilia was aſhamed of the former 
contempt with which ſne had ſpoken of her, 
and ſhe withed to be reconciled to herſelf by 
beſtowing upon her the molt laviſh praiſe. 

After breakfaft Delaval propoſed a ſhooting 
party, which Walford, throwing himſelf 
ndolently upon a ſopha, declared was in- 

VOL. 111. . ſufferable, 
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ſufferable; and yawning, ſaid he ſhould 
dedicate his time to the entertainment of 
the ladies. Frederic was much inclined to 
purſue the ſame plan, but both their ob- 
jections were over-ruled, and the party was 
agreed upon. They had rambled far, when 
Delaval and Frederic ſeparating from the 
reſt of the party, and wearied with the length 
of the walk, threw themſelves on the graſs, 
and began converſing on the paſt misfor- 


tunes of their lives; when Frederic requeſted 


Delaval to relate to him every thing which 
had happened ſince their meeting at the 
Ship. 

« You are giving me an unpleaſant taſk, 
my friend,” ſaid Delaval, ©& ſince I muſt 
begin with reproaching you, and that very 
ſeverely, for denying me a very great plea- 


ſure 


J had rather,” interrupted Frederick, 
« have the narrative n comments.“ 

« It is a very ſhort one,” purſued Dela- 
val, © the material points of which I believe 
you already know. After many fruitleſs 


attempts to ſee you, I prevailed upon my 
by Caroline 
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Caroline to accompany me to London. 
I need not deſcribe to you the joy of meet- 
ing between thoſe amiable fiſters—the 
countenance of my love ſpeedily cleared, the 
proſpect of living with her fiſter gave her 
indeſcribable pleaſure ; and, except when a 
few painful recollections would intrude, ſhe 
became almoſt as chearful as Fanny herſelf. 
She now fully explained the adventure at the 
theatre; thoſe unhappy women, from whoſe 
power you had delivered her, had declared 
themſelves ſiſters, who lived upon a genteel 
independence, but who were happy to 
encreaſe their ſociety by the addition of an 
accompliſhed young perſon, and until that 
evening Caroline ſuſpected not that they 
were otherwiſe than what they appeared to 
be; but their behaviour then too plataly 
demonſtrated their real character. But to 
purſue my ſtory. The party with Mrs. 
Nevil determined to ſpend ſome time at 
Ramſgate ; thither, after many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to ſee you, I followed them. Our 
life ſince that time has been too uniform to 
be intereſting in detail. I now look for- 

Q 2 ward 
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ward with impatience to the time which 
ſhall hehold me united to my Caroline, a 
period, which reſpect to the memory of her 
father ſtill places at ſome diſtance. I have 
received an affectionate letter from my 
brother; he is married very happily, and 
mentions, with much anxiety, that he 
hopes all former coolneſs between us will be 
forgotten, and bitterly regrets the pain he 
once gave to the boſom of our amiable 
parent, who is gone for ever. My reconci- 
liation with my friend Dalby has made me 
perfectly happy; I neglected, becauſe I 
deſpiſed him his apparent behaviour to 
you merited my contempt; but that unfor- 
tunate circumſtance being explained, he 
has riſen higher than ever in my eſteem.“ 

« From all the circumſtances of our lives, 
faid Frederic, „ cannot but obſerve, my 
friend, how many of our ſufferings have 
owed their origin to 1magination alone—to 
giving credit too haſtily to appearances.— 
Happineſs now hes before us, but it is not 
circumſtance, it is not ſituation, which will 
enſure it; and we ſhall, perhaps, owe our 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of it to the uſeful] leſſon which our 
paſt ſuffering teaches us, never to admit into 
our boſoms the monſter ſuſpicion ; let evil 
approach us—let us not anticipate its effects 
—let us curb the wiidneſs of 1magination ; 
for, as the monſters which haunt our fancies 
are more frightful than any forms which 
exi{t—ſo are the miſeries which we picture, 
more dreadful than thoſe of reality; the 
pleaſure of the preſent fleets away, while 
we are reflecting upon misfortunes which 
may never arrive; and when real ſorrow 
comes, which ſometimes mult come to all, 
our paſt miſeries ſhall teach us to bear them 
with patience, though they may appear hope- 
leſs; for often have we experienced the effects, 
yet fully have we proved the folly of deſpair.” 

The reſt of the party now joined them, 
and they returned to the hall. Frederic 
once more mentioned to his uncle the wiſh 
next his heart. Montague had now no 
objection to make; perhaps, had not the 
fortune of Miſs Nevil been changed, he 
would not have raiſed any, fince he thought 


no conceſſion on his part could ever make 
ſuticient 
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ſufficient atonement for his injuſtice and 
cruelty towards Frederic. He however 
ſlightly exprefſed a wiſh that the marriage 
might be deferred, until they were a few years 
older; but this was over ruled by the earneſt 
intreaties of Frederic, ſeconded by the argu- 
ments of Dr. Evans in favour of early mar- 
TIages. . 

His own happineſs being fixed, Frederic 
began to reflect upon that of others, and 
receiving a carte blanche from Montague, 
(who now confidered him as his ſon) to act 
according to his own diſcretion ; his firſt 
object was to expreſs his gratitude to the 
man who had preſerved his life, and reſtored 
his Emma to liberty—ſervices which he rated 
much higher than the perſon who had con- 
' ferred them had done. Will, with a heart 
chearful from the conſciouſneſs of having 
acted right, bleſt with youth, health, and 
hope, had quietly and contentedly returned 
to his labour, dwelling with ſincere delight 
on one recolle&ion,—the promiſe which his 
Nancy had given to ſhare his poverty with 
him, as ſoon as the year was at an end, 

| when 
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when he heard that he was become maſter 
of the farm which Montague had held him- 
ſelf, and his Nancy had received from the 
hands of Miſs Nevil a fortune equal to that 
which had been given her by George, and 
which had been waſted by her family. 

Edward received a handſome preſent, and 
the amiable and unfortunate Williams, 
having by care and attention recovered the 
uſe of his arm, by the intereſt of George 
Dalby obtained a commiſſion 1n. the army.. 
Frederic did not ſorget his old fellow- ſervants 
at Weſt H—; he made each a large preſent, 
and Joſhua, convinced, after repeatedly 
ſurveying him, that the gentieman before. 
him was the ſame poor Fred Nevil who had 
ſo lately been working with him 1n the field, 
with a look of immenſe ſagacity obterved, 
« That it had always run in his head, that 
Fred was not what he was.” - 

The next arrangement which took place 
was the reſidence of the families; George 
and Cecilia offered to relinquiſh the hall for 
the reception of - Frederic, as Cecilia ob- 
ſerved, „that the HEIR OF MonTAcGvuE 

ought 
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ought to occupy the family ſeat;“ but 
Frederic more attached to L—, with the 
permiſſion of Montague, determined to 
build an elegant villa there, and infiſted that 
Mrs. Nevil ſhould conſtantly refide with 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalby, finding that their 
ſon would figure no more 1n genteel life, 
treated him with great coolneſs, and refuſed 
his frequent 1nvitations to the hall : to the 
generous and affectionate heart of George, 


this behaviour gave frequent uneaſineſs; but 


as ſo many objects of conlolation ſurrounded 
him, the gloom was tranſient ; and to give 


up their preſent plan, in conformity to the 


wiſhes of parents who could treat him with 
unkindneſs for ſo trifling an offence, he 
judged too great aj ſacrifice; and Cecilia 
obſerved, © It is very lucky the good old 
folks have taken it into their heads to be 


affronted, for upon my word, my dear 


George, begging your pardon, they are two 
of the moſt tireſome people in the world. — 
The Walfords, the Delavals, (that is you 
know they oi be the Delavals,) my father 

and 
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and mother, dear Mrs. Nevil, my good 
Frederic and his lady, (oh ! I love her above 
all things,) they I ſay will be quite com- 
pany enough for us, and when we all get 
tired of each other, it will be time enough 
to go into the 20rd to oblige your amiable 
father and mother.“ 
It was on a beautiful afternoon, not long 
before the day which was to ſee them united, 
that Frederic led his Emma to the ſtile ſo in - 
tereſting, from the ideas which it recalled.— 
Long they converſed on the ſorrows which 
were paſſed as a dream, and fondly dwelt 
upon their preſent happineſs, when Frederic 
uttering a deep ſigh, preſſed the band of 
Emma, which he held ; his eyes were fixed 
on his watch—on the lovely portrait of his 
mother. | 
Dear unhappy parent!“ at length he 
cried, © could you now witneſs the happi- 
neſs of your child could you now ſee him 
without a wiſh on earth—how would that 
happineſs be encreaſed !—but that can never 
be! Forgive me, my love,“ purſued he, 
obſerving a tear gliſten in the eyes of Emma, 
ce that I interrupt the joy of ſuch a moment 


as 
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as this, by unreaſonable melancholy, but 
thoſe features caught my eye; look on 
them, my dear Emma, ſuch was the parent 
whoſe hours were always thoſe of bitterneſs.” 
Emma gazed with earneſtneſs upon the 
miniature. At length, „do not be fo 
unjuſt,” ſhe ſaid, „as to call this melan- 
choly unſeaſonable ; let us often renew it + 
my Frederic —let us often ſpeak of your 
lovely parent, who 1s now numbered among 
the happy ! Now, indeed, around us all is 
bright, but yet all is uncertain ; clouds may 
intervene—ſorrow may for a while return 
and death, the laſt of human evils, may long 
ſeparate us; but through all thoſe tranſi- 
tory forrows this ſweet image ſhall chear us, 
as in ſcenes of pleaſure it ſhall ſoften our 
Joys, and on the bed of death ſhall beckon 
us to meet again in higher and more durable 


felicity.” WOE 
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